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THE EARLY YEARS OF PITT.* 


TxovuGu we have nothing quite worthy of the subject, we must, in one 
shape or another—in separate forms or in incidental notices—have had as 
many Lives of Pitt as there have been editions of Mrs. Rundle’s Cookery. 
The most eloquent of modern historians has given us a masterly sketch. 
But we still look to a Life of Pitt from the pen of Lord Stanhope as an 
acceptable addition to English literature, and it claims our earliest atten- 
tion. If the value of a biography were to be estimated by its bulk, the 
Life by Bishop Tomline would be unapproachable.. In other respects— 
without saying in the words of Lord Macaulay that it is “the worst bio- 
graphical work of its size in the world”—for that would be saying a 
great deal—it may certainly be assumed that, to the general reader, its 
pages, like the bones in the prophet’s valley, must seem both “ very 
many and very dry.” It almost rivals the celebrated volumes on Bur- 
leigh by Dr. Nares, which the great critic whom we have just me in- 
forms us “ measured fifteen hundred cubic inches and weighed sixty 
pounds avoirdupois.” The Life of Pitt by Gifford, like Bishop Tomline’s, 
is of an overwhelming character. It is true that the average longevity 
of man may have increased, but as the demands upon his days and hours 
seem to increase in like proportion, we have not yet the leisure that 
such works as these require. 

As a kinsman and a man of letters, the papers previously confided to 
Dr. Tomline have come into the hands of Lord Stanhope, with the addi- 
tion of unused materials from several other sources: and if they had been 
availed of to illustrate important epochs or events, we might have had a 
valuable and a readable volume. Lord Stanhope has been ambitious of 
giving us something more extensive. Two fair tomes are already before 
us, and it is said that two more may be expected to complete the work. 
We cannot think that this was necessary, even attractive as he may have 
the power of making them. After his twenty-fourth year the life of Pitt 
was but the history of his times. He had no existence separate from the 
great events in which he took part; and we are disposed to hold that 
the peculiar province of his biographer was to show in what way any of 
them had been dependent upon his personal character or influenced by 
the circumstances of his position. History had already done the rest. 
It will be to the first part of his life that we shall at present more espe- 
cially refer. If we do not add to the incidents already recorded, we may 
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bring them more clearly together than when they are connected with 
other subjects: and (as bearing upon his political life) our sketch may 
be considered more as a preface than a commentary. 

It was an interesting childhood ; for it clearly foreshadowed his future 
powers, and they were carefully and judiciously cultivated. To his birth- 
place Lord S pe has given an additional claim apon our veneration. 
“ The house and grounds of Hayes, which had been purchased by Lord 
Chatham, were disposed of by his eldest son after his decease. So far 
as can be judged at present (we are told) the house has been but little 
altered since his time. The best bedroom is still pointed out as the 
apartment in which William Pitt was born; té is most probably also the 
apartment in which his father died.” There is a city in Italy where 
the house in which any celebrity, great or small, has lived or died, is 
marked by a marble tablet ; and in one of its principal streets almost eve 
house is thus distinguished : Al Marchese Borro, il terrore dei Turchu, 
or Qui Melpomene educid lincomparabile Sgricci.* This is bringing a 
reverential feeling into ridicule. By Englishmen it is too little regarded. 

At Hayes, however, whether the house be marked by a tablet or not, 
on the 28th of May, 1759, William Pitt was born; and having very 
“early given signs of great promise,” he was designed by his father for 
the Bar. The expression of his young ambition “to speak in the House 
of Commons like papa,” and Lady Holland’s prophecy, when he was 
only eight years old, that ‘ he would be a thorn in her son Charles’s side 
as fe. as he lived,’ may be authentic or not. Such anticipations of 
future greatness are amongst the staples of biography, and are much more 
frequently expressed than realised. It was often oracularly declared of 
one of our school-fellows, by his grandmother, that he would certainly be 
a great man. He turned out to bea most incorrigible blockhead ; but 
had it been otherwise the saying would have been commemorated. The 
schoolmaster of a boy to whom, since his death, a statue has been erected, 
pronounced that he would either distinguish himself, or be hung; a pre- 
diction of which both the contingencies might formerly, in some cases, 
have been fulfilled. Traditions like these may be received for just as 
much, or as little, as they are worth. 

Under the instructions of a private tutor, the Rev. E. Wilson, Pitt 
went on rapidly acquiring. They had resided together, with some of 
Lord Chatham’s other children, at Weymouth ; and in 1773, accom- 
panied by his elder brother—the future hero of Walcheren—they passed 
the summer, for the sake of sea-bathing, at Lyme Regis, where a house 
in Broad-street used recently to be pointed out as their place of abode— 
the marks the boys had nol while playing at marbles being still visible 
on the flags of its porch. 

It was bees that he met with Hayley the poet. Pitt had himself pre- 
cociously written a tragedy in blank verse, which Macaulay, to whom 
Lord Stanhope bad shown the manuscript at Chevening, describes as 
“bad of course, but not worse than the tragedies of Hayley;’’ and in 
some respects highly curious. ‘‘ There is no love. The plot is political ; 
and it is remarkable that the interest, such as it is, turns on a contest 
about a regency. On one side is a faithful servant of the crown, on the 
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other an ambitious and unprincipled conspirator. At Jength the King, 
who had been missing, reappears, resumes his power, and rewards the 
_ faithful defender of his rights.” Judging merely by internal evidence, it 

might be taken (he suggests) for a play written by some Pittite poetaster 
at the time of the rejoicings for the recovery of George the Third in 
1789.* 

Hayley evidently regarded the “ wonderful boy of fourteen” the author 
of “ Laurentius, King of Clarinium,” with something of awe, and 
regretted that he had not ventured to show him an Epic whieh he had 
recently commenced. Yet Hayley was not in the habit of undervaluing 
himself. He, and Cowper, and Darwin were at that time the ascending 
stars of poetry, and their laudations were mutual and self-complacent. 
Cowper (the only one of the three whose position our sympathies, and 
the evidence of new editions, still recognise) addressed the author of the 
“ Botanic Garden,”’ a few years later, in some verses which commenced— 

Two poets (poets by report 
Not oft so well agree), 

Sweet harmonist of Flora’s court! 
Conspire to honour ‘Thee. 


And Hayley thus endorsed the praise that followed, 


This with delight two poets heard ; 
Time verifies it daily ; 

Trust it, dear Darwin, on the word 
Of Cowrer and of Hayter! 


Such bas bleu intercourse as this would not have had much charm for a 
mind like Pitt’s; and we accordingly hear nothing more either of Hayle 
or of poetry. The tragedy was twice acted at Burton Pynsent by the 
children, and there is a prologue “spoken by Mr. Pitt” which is “ signed 
in his own hand.” 

Owing to feeble health his education was continued at home under the 
tuition of Mr. Wilson. ‘“ My poor William is still ailing,” was the con- 
stant burden of his father’s letters; and “there were great fears that so 
frail a plant would never be reared to maturity.” It was no doubt on 
this account that he was never sent to any public or private school—that 
Eton, probably, lost an addition to the list of its eminent statesmen; but 
the direction of his studies was not left entirely to his tutor. Under him 
he learned Greek and Latin, and the elements of mathematics; and he 
was so quick in seizing the meaning of an author that he seemed already 
to know what he was supposed to be learning. In moral and religious 
training, and in the art which few were so well able to teach, he owed 
more to the instructions of his father. It was he who called his attention 
to the occasional eloquence of Junius, or the copia verborum of Barrow. 
It was he who enjoined upon him the earnest study of the greatest Greek 
historians ; who recommended him to translate impromptu and aloud that 
he might acquire readiness in finding the words he wanted; who made 
him recite in his presence from Shakspeare and from Milton; and taught 
him, with exquisite skill, so to modulate a voice that was naturally clear 
and sonorous, as to give him much of the power to which he afterwards 
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his mastery in debate. His early friends long remembered the just 
emphasis and melodious cadence with which they heard him recite 
the incomparable h of Belial. 

Being as at fourteen as most lads at seventeen or eighteen, he 
was sent to Cambridge and entered at Pembroke Hall in 1773. Mr. 
Wilson accompanied him, and resided for some weeks in the same apart- 
ments, but solely for the care of his health. His studies were directed 
by the Rev. George Pretyman (afterwards Bishop Tomline), “ one of 
the two tutors of his college; and it was not long ete that gentleman 
became both his sole instructor and his familiar friend.” 

“ At Cambridge”—we again quote from Lord Stanhope—“ William 
Pitt was still intent on his main object of oratorical excellence. Imme- 
diately after his arrival we find him attend a course of lectures on Quin- 
tilian. But his health at this period gave cause for great alarm. From 
a boy he had shot up far too rapidly to a tall lank stripling, with no cor- 
responding development of breadth or muscle. In the first few weeks of 
his college life he was seized with a most serious illness. For nearly two 
months he was confined to his rooms, and reduced to so weak a state 
that upon his convalescence he was four days in travelling to London.” 

He remained at home for half a year; and it was as a means towards 
his recovery that Dr. Addington, the family physician, prescribed, in 
addition to early hours and exercise on horseback, those copious draughts 
of port which became a habit, a required stimulus, and not improbably a 
cause of early death. On his return to Cambridge he adhered rigidly to 
Dr. Addington’s prescriptions. He neglected neither the early hours, 
the daily ride, nor the draughts of port; and whether in consequence of 
the remedy or in spite of it, he slowly but steadily gained strength. “ At 
the age of eighteen,” says his tutor, “he was a healthy man, and he con- 
tinued so for many years.” 

Except when prevented by illness, he was never absent from chapel or 
from hall, and it was in his tutor’s society that most of his time was 
passed. His favourite study was mathematics, in which, as well as in 
classics, his knowledge is said to have become both extensive and pro- 
found. He never much applied himself to Greek or Latin composition. 
“ He had never mastered the laborious inutilities of the ancient metres” 
(we quote from Lord Stanhope) ; but in the true aim of classic study— 

“the accurate and critical comprehension of the classic authors—he was 
certainly in the first rank.” “ There was scarce a Greek” (continues his 
lordship) ‘‘or a Latin writer of any eminence among the classics, the 
whole of whose works Pitt and Pretyman did not read together. The 
future statesman was a nice observer of their different styles, and alive to 
all their various excellences. So anxious was he not to leave even a 
single Greek poet unexplored, that at his request Mr. Pretyman went 
through with him the obscure rhapsody of Lycophron. ‘ This,’ says his 
preceptor, ‘he read with an ease at first sight which, if I had not wit- 
nessed it, I should have thought beyond the compass of human in- 
tellect.’ ” 

The knowledge he had thus acquired was retained amidst all the cares 
of office. Lord John Russell has recorded* that while Lord Harrowby 
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and Lord Grenville were one day waiting for Mr. Pitt in his library they 
opened a Thucydides, and came to a passage which they could not make 
out. When Pitt came in he construed it with the greatest ease. Lord 
Harrowby referring to the same story, said that they were waiting to join 
Mr. Pitt in an afternoon ride, and that, coming into the room ready to 
out with them, he translated the passage in a moment, hat in hand. 

His other studies at the university were Civil Law, experimental phi- 
losophy, and English literature. He drew out for his own use a com- 

lete and correct analysis of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing; and it was probably at this time that he also made himself ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Adam Smith. As examples of “yl he 

referred Robertson and Hume to Johnson and Gibbon: was fond of 
Middleton's Life of Cicero, and fonder still of the political works of Lord 
Bolingbroke. The last had been recommended by Lord Chatham, who 
thought that the “‘ Remarks on the History of England” were worthy of 
being “ studied and almost got by heart for the inimitable beauty of the 
style.”’ Pitt appears to have retained through life an equal admiration 
of them. ‘* At Walmer Castle” (says Lord Stanhope) “ my father heard 
him more than once declare that there was no loss in literature which he 
more lamented than that scarce any trace remained to us of Boling- 
broke’s Parliamentary Speeches.” 

To the cultivation of his talent for public speaking he constantly and 
carefully devoted his attention. He still followed the practice recom- 
mended by Lord Chatham, of translating aloud. Every striking passage 
in oratory or history was diligently studied ; and “ any eloquent sentence, 
or beautiful or forcible expression,” he was in the habit of copying. 
“ Nothing can be accomplished,” said Sheridan, “ without hard work ;” 
and when his son smiled at a remark that seemed so little exemplified in 
his life, “‘ every man,” he added, “ who has succeeded must have worked 
some time: and I once worked hard myself.” 

Amongst Pitt’s acquirements, the only modern language was French. 
But though Lord Stanhope tells us that his father ‘ had been present at 
an animated argument between Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt on the 
merits of Moliére,’’ we shall see, as we go on, that he is not warranted 
in saying that Pitt had learned to speak French with ease. It is remark- 
able, indeed, considering that it was then the almost universal medium of 
diplomacy, how few even of the higher classes had a familiar and prac- 
tical knowledge of the language of our neighbours. After the Con- 
tinent had been opened to us for a few years previous to the fall of the 
Bourbons, it was much the same. We can bear testimony to this our- 
selves. During the revolutionary war, which so soon followed the time 
we speak of, an important communication from Holland to the British 
government was confided to a diplomatic personage, with whom we had 
long afterwards the pleasure of being intimate. On his arrival at the 
Foreign-office, late in the day, there was no one amongst those summoned 
to receive him who could converse with him fluently or even very intel- 
ligibly. At length an old naval lord was sent for, whose French was 
considered perfect; but he had unfortunately been brought from the 
diuner-table, and he was past a distinct utterance of any language: it 
was consequently the following morning before the communication from 
Holland could be fully discussed. ‘This we mention par parenthése. 
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After the customary terms, Mr. Pitt had been admitted, in 1776, 
without examination, to the degree of Master of Arts (according to the 
privilege at that time conceded to the sons of Peers), but he continued 
at the a — of three years longer; and even when his con- 
nexion with Mr. Pretyman, as between pupil and tutor, was about to 
cease, he expressed a hope that he should find leisure and opportunity to 
read Newton’s Principia with him again “ after some summer circuit.” 

Though naturally of a frank and cheerful disposition, he went little, 
if at all, into society during the first years of his residence in Cambridge; 

y, perhaps, from his being still a mere boy. After taking his degree 
e mixed more freely with the young men of his own age, and made 
acquaintance which led to some of the most lasting friendships of his life. 
His manners are described to have been gentle and unassuming, and free 
from all trace of self-conceit. Mr. Pretyman records—and we shall have 
more competent testimony as we proceed—that he was always the most 
lively person in company ; playful in his wit, and quick in repartee; but 
never exciting pain or giving just ground of offence. He was much 
sought as a pleasant companion. ‘ Those,” says Lord Stanhope, “ who 
in after years confronted night by night, in the House of Commons, the 
haughty and resolute Prime Minister” [we might rather say who were 
proudly confronted by him]—“ armed on all points, and ever self-pos- 
sessed, had great difficulty in believing how far, in his social hours, he 
could unbend.” 

He was at this time in the habit of varying his residence at Cambridge 
by occasional visits to London, and of being present at the debates in the 
House of Lords when his father brought forward any important motion. 
They sometimes excited feelings of painful interest. 

There is a letter to Lady Chatham in which he writes with minute 
and affectionate solicitude of the state in which he found his father after 
the exertion of delivering what he describes as “ surely the two finest 
speeches that ever were made before, unless by himself!” But, for Pitt, 
there was to be asadder and a solemn scene. On the 7th of April, 1778, 
assisted by Lord Mahon, he had to support their venerable parent to the 
House, and then, after the last time he ever raised his voice in his 
country’s cause, to bear him through groups of sympathising friends to 
the private chamber, from whence he was removed to Hayes to die. His 
letter to his mother, giving an account of the public funeral, has been 
charged with cold formality. No one will think much of such a charge 
who has remarked the various forms in which grief, for the death of those 
we love, is shown. There might have been as deep but suppressed feel- 
ing under his brief and seemingly heartless report of the event as if his 
letter had been crowded with all the set vocabulary of woe. He always 
spoke of his father with affection, and no wonder (said Lord Grenville in 
mentioning it), for there never was a father more partial to a son.* 

On Lord Chatham’s death the income to which Pitt had to look forward 
at his majority was scarcely 300/. a year. He was early an Economist, 
and continued so till the management of his private affairs was forgotten 
in the absorbing duties of his position. Neither while at Cambridge 
nor in London does he appear to have had any fixed allowance. He 
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wrote home for the moderate sum required for payment of his bills, and 
it was sent. Yet, under a system so unfayourabie to habits of economy 
as an uncertain income, we find him, after he had been ordered to take 
exercise on horseback, carefully calculating whether a horse could be 
kept more cheaply, at Cambridge, in a field or in stable. 

He had now to encounter the more serious expense of chambers at 
Lincoln’s Inn. They were to cost 11002, which sounded, he thought, 
“a frightful sum,” and he saw no way of meeting it but by anticipatin 
his inheritance. The letters written to his mother at this time, oe 
during the next two years, are so interesting that we regret our inability 
to give them entire; but though the present paper is devoted to his 
early life alone, we have still so much before us as to circumscribe our 
limits. 

“ Being duly entered at Lincoln’s Inn ;” and, as mere intervals of a 
few days were sufficient for keeping his terms, he renewed his visits to 
Cambridge, which he seems to have carefully canvassed, with the am- 
bitious hope that he might very soon become one of its representatives. 
He was called to the bar on the 12th of June, 1780. 

Whenever he was in town it was amongst his favourite occupations to 
attend the debates in parliament. He frequently mentions them in his 
letters to Lady Chatham, ‘“ To-day (Feb. 18, 1779) I had the honour of 
being squeezed with the Duke of Cumberland in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, and hearing the speaker deliver the thanks to Admiral 
Keppel.” Another time he excuses his coming to Hayes by the badness 
of the weather and “the double temptation of a seat in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and a ticket for the Duchess of Bolton's in the 
evening.” On the 19th ef June “I was very glad to be present at the 
debate in the House of Lords, which, though not so good in point of 
speaking as many I have heard, could not fail of being extremely inter- 
esting. Lord Shelburne spoke as usual with great ability, and made the 
roughest invective I ever heard against several of the ministry, Lord 
North in particular.” Again, the 9th of Feb., 1780, “ I have really been 
a good deal engaged, and in some measure necessarily, having begun to 
attend as a lawyer at Westminster Hall; to which I confess has also been 
added occasionally the less professional pursuit of Opera, Pantheon, &c. 
&c., so that my time between business and pleasure may be fully accounted 
for. I am now going to a scene where both are united, i mean the 
House of Lords, who are to enter to-day on the consideration of Lord 
Shelburne’s motion.” The following month (when ministers were left in 
a minority) “1 was in the gallery” (he writes) “till near three this 
morning, when this great phenomenon took place. The debate was the 
most interesting imaginable. Harriot* will, I know, have sent Burke’s 
speech, which 1 think will entertain you, both with real beauties and 
ridiculous affectations. I have heard two less studied harangues from 
him since, in reply, that please me much more than this does now that it 








—— a nd 


* His sister: afterwards married to his friend Mr. Eliot, one of the Lords 
of the Treasury. His eldest sister, Lady Hester, was married to Lord Mahon 
(the grandfather of his present biographer), of whose talents Lord Chatham 
thought highly. Though six years older than Pitt, they were early and attached 
friends. One of the issue of the marriage was the celebrated Lady Hester 
Stanhope. 
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is upon .” May the 2nd of the same year, “I was, rday, pre- 
pr a aoa debate in the House of Commons, where, R rene Hl 
old custom, which is, I fear, pretty nearly re-established, arguments and 
numbers were almost equally clear on opposite sides. The idea of a Dis- 
solution seems not to prevail so much as it did.” 

And in all this we see the preparation for his future position. 

It is given, as what Lord Stanhope calls a “‘ Holland House tradition,” 
that “on one of these occasions he was introduced, on the steps of the 
throne in the House of Lords, to Mr. Fox, who was his senior by ten 
years, and already in the fulness of his fame. Fox used afterwards to 
relate that, as the discussion proceeded, Pitt repeatedly turned to him and 
said, ‘ But surely, Mr. Fox, that might be met thus;’ or, ‘Yes, but he 
lays himself open to retort.’ What the particular criticisms were, Fox 
had forgotten; but he said that he was much struck at the time by the 

ity of a lad, who, through the whole sitting, was thinking only how 
all the speeches on both sides could be answered.’’* 

Wilberforce, whose acquaintance he had made slightly at Cambridge, 
was, like himself, a frequent visitor to the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons; and it was here that the intimacy, which led to their friendship, 
was renewed and increased. They were both at the age when life is best 
enjoyed, and they entered upon its enjoyment with a zest and buoyancy 
which those who saw them only in their after careers could scarcely have 
expected to find recorded. In his letters to Lady Chatham, he sometimes 
mentions his participation in the usual amusements of fashionable life. 
Before going to the masquerade at the Pantheon (April, 1780), after a 
previous visit with Lady Williams and his sister, he tells her of his having 
joined “a numerous assemblage at a magnifieent Mr. Broadwood’s, to 
which some few ladies did not like to go, from little histories relative to 
the lady of the house. These did not prevent its being the most crowded 
place I ever was in. The company I was not conversant enough in masks 
to judge of. I concluded my evening at the Pantheon, which I had never 
seen illuminated, and which is really a glorious scene. In other respects, 
as I had hardly the pleasure of plaguing or being plagued by anybody, I 
was heartily tired of my domino before it was over.’’ Few Englishmen 
have ever been otherwise. 

Both he and Wilberforce were members of most of the celebrated clubs. 
Indeed, at that time, his friend seemed more disposed to lead a life of 

iety than himself.t Pitt was proposed at Brookes’s by Charles Fox ; 

ut he soon ceased to frequent it, though he remained a nominal member 
till his death. After he had taken office he belonged to White’s, 
“where he often supped, as everybody then did—either there, or at 
Boodle’s, or Brookes’s—after the House ; but where he was never known 
to play.” 

This however, was not the scene of his enjoyment with his chosen 
friends. A club had been established in Pall Mall, under the manage- 
ment of a man named Goostree.t Here about twenty-five young men, 





* Art. Pitt, by Lord Macaulay. 

+ Life of Wilberforce. Murray, 1838: Quarterly Review, vol. xciv. One or 
other of these authorities will be again quoted, without further reference. 

t its last locality was on the site of the premises which were afterwards dis- 
placed by the Shakspeare Gallery. 
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who, for the most part, had “ passed together through the University,” or 
had entered into public life at the same time, were in the habit of meet- 
ing. Pitt was a constant frequenter, supping there every night during 
the winter of 1780-81; and, according to Wilberforce, he was the life of 
their pleasant intimacy, “the very soul of merriment and conversation, 
the wittiest man he had ever known ; every possible combination of ideas 
seemed present to his mind; he could produce them as he desired.” And 
he entered with equal energy into all their amusements. 

When, as a barrister, he had joined the western circuit, it was the 
same. A note in the Life by Bishop Tomline, supposed to have been 
written by Jekyll, describes him as among lively men of his own time of 
life, the *‘ most lively and convivial,” aiding in passing pleasantly “ the 
many hours of leisure which occur to young unoccupied men on a cireuit,” 
and joining them in all their little excursions. ‘He was extremely 
popular.” His name, and the reputation of his “high acquirements at 
the University, commanded the attention of his seniors. His wit, his 

-humour, and joyous manners, endeared him to the younger part of 
the bar.” Both Jekyll and Wilberforce mention him as one of the party 
of friends who met at the Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap, in honour of 
Shakspeare’s Falstaff. ‘He was the most amusing of the party—the 
readiest and most apt in the required allusions.” We were all, says 
Jekyll, in high spirits, quoting and alluding to Shakspeare the whole 
day ; and it appeared that Mr. Pitt was as well and familiarly read in the 
Poet’s works as the best Shakspearians present. But it is needless to 
speak of his conviviality. After he was minister he continued to ask his 
old circuit intimates to dine with him—as he had done at the York 
House, Bath, “Jekyll amongst the rest”’—and his manners were, to 
them, unaltered. Lord Wellesley has said of him that “ his constant de- 
light was society.” ‘ He was endowed beyond any man of his time,” 
whom his lordship had known, “ with a gay heart and a social spirit.” 

One of the genial qualities of his nature was his love of country life. 
Wilberforce, on inheriting the property of an uncle, had become possessed 
of a house at Wimbledon, where he rearranged the sleeping-rooms so as to 
accommodate eight or nine of his friends. Here Pitt—to whom it was 
a luxury even to sleep in country air—often took up his abode, riding down 
late at night, even when Wilberforce was kept in town. It was their 
general home. ‘“ Eliot, Arden, and I,” writes Pitt one afternoon, “ will 
be with you before curfew, and expect an early meal of peas and straw- 
berries. Bankes, I suppose, will not sleep out of Duke-street ; but he has 
not yet appeared in the 

“ House of Commons, 
“ Half-past four.” 

The tone, and quaint mode of dating this despatch, will sufficiently show 
the freedom of their intercourse. There was no restraint at Wimbledon. 
The time they passed there was abandoned to gay and almost boyish 
enjoyment. We could never, we must admit, see the fun of Pitt's prac- 
tical joke of employing his early rising to sow the garden beds with the 
fragments of Ryder’s opera-hat. There may have been something con- 
nected with it that is not told. But, at any rate, it proves how com- 
pletely he entered, with the rest, into the foining which Wilberforce 
speaks of as one of their amusements. They had also fishing and 
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shooting; and on one occasion it is noted in the journal that he “ per- 
suaded Pitt and Arden to church.” Their host was already in Parlia- 
ment: a fact which reminds us that we have allowed these anecdotes to 
overrun the course of time, and that we must return to a previous year. 
The dissolution that seemed so unlikely in May, 1780, took place on 
the Ist of September following. He was, for his first time, on the 
Western Circuit when the intelligence reached him, and he hastened at 
once to Cambridge; but only to be defeated. In one of those letters to 
his mother, which every one must feel indebted to Lord Stanhope for 
having published, he writes to her, on the 16th, from Pembroke Hall, 
“ Mansfeld and Townshend have run away with the prize, but my 
struggle has not been dishonourable. I am just going to Cheveley fora 
day or two, and shall return to you for as long as the law will permit, 
which will now be probably the sole object with me.’ 
Till his higher prospects became distinct, he was as diligent in his legal 
oe as though he had been merely a young barrister with nothing 
t his profession and an income of something less than 300/. to depend 
upon. Mr, Justice Rooke used to tell that he had seen him waiting for 
seven days about the Court of Common Pleas till a cause of no importance 
should come on, in which he had a junior brief and single guinea fee. No 
business was neglected, however small; and though he had as yet little 
tice, he had made a favourable impression on the judges me the bar, 
h in Westminster and on the Circuit. 
“At this time, however, an opening to public life unexpectedly 
The Duke of Rutland, the eldest son of a friend and follower of 
Chatham, had sought the acquaintance of Pitt at Cambridge. They be- 
came intimate in London, and the duke, during the whole of his life, was 
warmly attached to him. Through the influence of Sir James Lowther 
—who readily adopted the wish of his noble friend that Pitt should enter 
Parliament—he was returned for Appleby. His account, in writing to 
Lady Chatham, of the way in which it was managed is amusing. ‘“ Ap- 
leby,” he says, “is the place 1 am to represent, and the election will 
made (probably i in a week or ten days) without my having any trouble, 
or even visiting my constituents.” The only condition imposed upon him- 
self was that should his “line of conduct” become opposite to that of his 
patron he “ should give him an opportunity of choosing another person.” 
These were the good old days of close boroughs—of which Sir James 
was an extensive proprietor—and though they were parts of our consti- 
tutional machinery irreconcilable with reason or principle, they had cer- 
tainly their advantages. After a long experience of a different system, 
it is admitted that they were modes of giving a seat to a man of talent, 
preferable—we should say great/y preferable—to the harassing canvass of 
increasing constituencies, the demand for pledges which it is not always 
convenient to redeem, the tyranny of an army of local attorneys, or the 
resort to more perilous modes of obtaining a questionable return, Still 
we would not go so far as Mr. Rigby, who, during one of the early dis- 
cussions on reform, declared that he would rather see another member 
added to Old Sarum than to the City of London, “which had members 
enough already.” 
When Pitt took his place in the House of Commons, the power of 
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Lord North was beginning to be rapidly weakened by the struggle with 
our fellow countrymen in America, and by the burden of protracted war. 
While endeavouring to prolong or regain his influence, he was supported 
in debate by Lord George Germaine and Dundas; but rarely has a 
minister had to encounter so formidable an opposition as then appeared, 
in double array, to deprive him of the post which he had for more than 
twelve years very Serge jee wr There was the remainder of Lord 
Chatham’s party, led by Lord Shelburne, and supported by Dunning, 
Colonel Barré, and Townshend ; and there was the “ Whig aristocracy,” 
led by the Marquis of Rockingham, supported by Fox, Burke, and 
Sheridan. The two latter were with them, but not of them. They were 
neither connected with their traditions nor related by marriage to their 
chiefs. They were invaluable in debate, but were regarded as adventurers, 
and reluctantly admitted to power. 

To enter the field with such men as most of these, either as colleagues 
or antagonists, was a noble object of ambition ; and Pitt had scarcely felt 
his ground before he was called upon by name to address the assembly of 
which he was so soon to become the leader. His talents were at once 
frankly and generously acknowledged, both by friends and opponents. 
Even in a generation of orators his speaking seemed to take them by sur- 
prise. While Wilberforce wrote quietly to a friend that the papers would 
inform him “how Mr. William Pitt, second son of the late Lord 
Chatham, had distinguished himself ;” that he ‘had come out, as his’ 
father did, a ready-made orator,” and would, “no doubt, one day or 
other,” be the “ first man in the country,” there were others of his hearers 
who spoke of him in stronger and more emphatic bursts of praise. He 
had no sooner concluded his first speech than ‘‘ Fox,” says Lord Stanhope, 
“with generous warmth hurried up to wish him joy of his success.” 
When some one mentioned him to Burke as “a chip of the old block,” 
Burke exclaimed, “ He is not a chip of the old block: he is the old block 
itself.” When it was suggested that he promised to be one of the first 
men in parliament, Fox said at once, “ He is so already.” Sir Samuel 
Romilly, writing (at the time) of the “ great figure” made by Pitt in 
parliament, reports also of Fox, that after one of these debates, he said, 
as part of an exaggerated strain of panegyric, that “ he could no longer 
lament the loss of Lord Chatham, for he was again living in his son, with 
all his virtues and all his talents;’’* and Lord North spoke of his 
“ amazing eloquence” even while smarting under its power. Mr. Jekyll 
tells us that, amongst his companions, it created no astonishment. Those 
who had heard him, in their debates at the Crown and Anchor, had been 
accustomed to the bursts of oratory for which he afterwards became 
celebrated. ‘‘ Never,” says his first biographer, “ were higher expecta- 
tions formed of any person upon his first coming into parliament, and 
never were expectations more completely fulfilled. The silvery clearness 
of his voice, his lofty yet unassuming demeanour, his close and well- 
arrayed though unpremeditated arguments, the ready selection of his 
words, and the perfect structure of his sentences, were such as even the 
most practised speakers often fail to show.” Though unexpectedly called 
upon, the first time he addressed the House, he was “ from the beginning 


* Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, 2nd edition, vol. i. p. 192. 
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collected and unembarrassed, and far from reciting a set speech, addressed 
himself at once to the business of reply.”* 

He commenced his public career as the earnest advocate of parlia- 
mentary and administrative reform. It is not, however, our intention, 
at present, to trace the course of public events with anything like minute- 
ness, or except as they immediately affect his own progress. We must 
refer for the rest to the pages of Lord Stanhope. On the 20th of March, 
1782, contrary to the “‘ wishes and entreaties” of the king, Lord North 
resigned, and the Marquis of Rockingham became prime minister; but 
“the son of Chatham was not included in the new arrangements.” He 
refused an easy and lucrative post in Ireland, solely because a seat in the 
cabinet was not attached. He would not bind himself to vote and speak 
for measures which he had had no part in preparing.t It proved to be 
what Fox called a “ very teazing and wrangling cabinet.” Lord Rock- 
ingham was too timid and indecisive to keep such jarring elements 
together. In June he fell sick, and on the Ist of July he died. He was 
succeeded by Lord Shelburne, by whom Pitt, at the age of twenty-three, 
was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and virtually was leader of 
the House of Commons. It is amusing to see, in his letters to Lady 
Chatham, how soon (like some chancellors of the exchequer of more 
recent date) he was assailed with applications for places through the 
supposed ‘influence of his mother and sister, and how much his replies 
resemble those of his successors. In speaking of his domestic arrange- 
ments, he writes: ‘ Lord North will, L hope, in a very little while make 
room for me in Downing-street, which is the best summer town house 

ible” [!]; and, a fortnight later, “I expect to be comfortably settled 
in the course of this week in a part of my vast awkward house.” Of his 
secretaries, he tells her the one “whom you wish to know is a person 
whose name you -_ probably never have heard, a Mr. Bellingham, an 
army friend of my brother. You will wonder at a secretary from the 
army ; but as the office is a perfect sinecure, and has no duty but that of 
receiving about four hundred a year, no profession is unfit for it. I have 
not yet any private secretary, nor do I perceive, at least as yet, any 
occasion for it.”’ Under all the pressure of his new duties he never 
forgets his love of the country, and his letters are full of allusions to his 
anticipated enjoyment of the vacation, and his visits to Hayes and Burton 
Pynsent. We may also call attention to the interest with which he 
4 of an old servant who had been taken seriously ill. Through 
all these details there is continual evidence of a kindly and a manly 
nature. 

On the reassembling of parliament in December, it was thought de- 
sirable to strengthen the Ministry, and Pitt was soon afterwards autho- 
rised by the premier, somewhat against his own wishes, to make overtures 
to Fox. The Whig leader seemed to expect that Lord Shelburne should 
be removed from the Treasury. ‘ Then we need discuss the matter no 
further,” replied Pitt. ‘“ I did not come here to betray Lord Shelburne ;” 
and with this expression of honourable feeling ended an interview which 





* Lord Stanhope, I. 55. 
¢t His motives and conduct on this occasion have been so admirably brought 
before us by Lord Macaulay that we shall not venture to touch upon them. 
Miscellaneous Writings, Il. p. 317. t P. 83. 
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proved to be the last time that he was ever in a private room with Fox, 
or in any but hostile communication. 

Lord Shelburne became as unpopular with his colleagues as with the 
House. He had raised difficulties when it was too late in the way of a 
full acknowledgment of American independence, and, in negotiating with 
Spain, he had been disposed to have given up Gibraltar, taking an island 
in the West Indies as an equivalent. It seems to have been an incredible 
infatuation, and Pitt, with several others of the ministry, firmly and suc- 
cessfully opposed it. But, even without these obnoxious concessions, the 
treaties of peace were not favourably received; and the stormy debates 
and complicated intrigues which followed their discussion led to that 
coalition between Fox and North—that “ unnatural alliance”’—to which 
every term of opprobrium was applied, and by no one more sternly than by 
Wilberforce. In addressing, some time afterwards, the electors of York- 
shire, he described it as “a progeny that partook of the vices of both its 
parents—the corruption of the one and the violence of the other.” 

The resignation of Lord Shelburne in February, 1783, had made way 
for its accession to power. ‘This was a necessity to which the king had 

ielded most reluctantly. His feelings towards Lord North were changed: 
he had, at no time, had a good feeling towards Fox; and for nearly a 
month he had been urging Pitt to take “ the headship” of the Treasury, 
and form a cabinet that would have been more acceptable to him. But 
the rising statesman saw difficulties that were insurmountable in the 
position in which he should be placed with Lord North either as an ally 
or an opponent.* It would be commencing his career as prime minister 
with the hazards of a failure; and though the king expressed himself 
“much hurt to find” that Mr. Pitt was ‘determined to decline” + the 
trust that had been offered to him, it does not appear to have altered his 
high estimation or ample confidence. Never had so high a trust been so 
tendered and refused. ‘The whole power of the state,” says Lord 
Stanhope, “ without stint or reservation, was laid at the feet of a younger 
son of a far from wealthy family—of a junior barrister who had received 
but very few briefs—of a stripling who had not quite attained the age of 
twenty-four. It is, perhaps, the most glorious tribute to early promise 
that any history records.”” The Duke of Grafton, mentioning it in his 
diary, writes that “the good judgment of so young a man, who, not void 
of ambition on this trying occasion, could refuse this splendid offer, adds 
much to the lustre of the character he had acquired, for it was a tempta- 
tion sufficient to have overset the resolution of most men.”’ 

He was now out of office; nor did he attach himself to any party. 
From his first entrance upon public life his.»personal friends in parliament 
were Henry Bankes, Edward Eliot, Pepper Arden (afterwards Lord 
Alvanley), Robert Smith, the banker, and Wilberforce ; and, more 
recently, Dundas. But Wilberforce, with all his admiration and regard, 
did not uniformly support him. 

The session had to himself been a most eventful one. It had witnessed 
his only feeble speech; but it also witnessed him redeem it by one of 
the finest that ever fell from the lips of an orator under twenty-five “ in 
ancient or in modern times ;”,—though delivered under circumstances of 


= —_ -—— — 


* Letter to the Lord Advocate (Dundas), vol. i. p. 107. 


t Letter from the king to Mr. Pitt, dated Windsor, 25th March. Appendix, 
vol. i. p. iii, 
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health which are minutely described by Wilberforce, and were sufficient 
have deprived most men of their power. He also, on the 7th of May, 
forward for the second time the question of parliamentary 


tre 


reform, which was lost by 293 against 149. The previous year he was 
only in a minority of twenty, in a House of more than three hundred 


members; but “the reformers,” Lord Macaulay reminds us, ‘never 
again had so good a division till the year 1831.”"* Mr. Pitt’s reform 
measures will always be referred to with interest, and some of their 
clauses it might yet be well to adopt. Instead of the present indiscrimi- 
nate punishment of the innocent with the guilty, we much prefer his pro- 
posal ‘‘ that whenever in any borough the majority of voters should be 
convicted of gross corruption, the borough itself should be disfranchised, 
and the minority not so convicted should be entitled to vote for the 
county.” 

On the prorogation of parliament, in July, amongst other excursions 
for relaxation, he visited Stowe, that dearly purchased toy, which in less 
than a century was to be broken and thrown away, and there is some- 
thing characteristic in his account of it. Writing as usual to Lady 
Chatham, he says, ‘‘ My excursion to Stowe was a very short one—the 
pleasantest, however, that could be. I found more beauties in the place 
than I expected ; and the house, though not half finished in the inside, 
the most magnificent by far that I ever saw. Still, as far as the mere 
pleasure of seeing goes, I had rather be the visitor than the owner. 
Sedgemoor and Troy hill are not to be exchanged for the Elysian Fields, 
with all the temples into the bargain. I had the discretion, you will be- 
lieve though, to keep this opinion to myself.” 

Somewhat later he was occupying himself with a project, he had long 
had in mind, of visiting France, with Wilberforce and Eliot as his com- 
— To them it might have been merely a matter of amusement. 

heir future career had not yet been revealed to them as his had been. 
He was evidently destined to become prime minister, and at an early 

riod ; and as he might not for years have another opportunity of leaving 
ngland, he was anxious that the one before him should not be lost. He 
wrote to Wilberforce on the 22nd of August from Burton Pynsent, where 
he was staying with his mother, reminding him of their engagement to 
meet at the beginning of September: “ Pray,’’ he says, “let us see you 
or hear from you by that time, and do not verify my prophecy of detain- 
ing us a fortnight, and jilting us at the end of it. We shall really not 
have a day to lose.” And again, on the 30th, rejoicing to hear that he 
would be ready: “ The air of Rheims,” he tells him, is “exactly the 
thing” for an affection of the eyes of which he had complained ; and 
s “to find it equally sovereign for toothaches and swelled faces,’’ 
which had been persecuting himself “as if it was the middle of a session.” 
“ The robust Eliot,” he says, shall fag for them, “ride bodkin, and enjoy 
all the other privileges of health.” He is “afraid of all unnecessary 
delays,” as there will certainly be “no time to spare;’’ and adds that it 
will be well to secure a very commodious carriage; or if not they must 
“take up with such as Monsieur Dessein can furnish” them with at 
Calais.t 


* Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 318. 
+ Correspondence of Wilberforce, vol.i. Murray. 1840. 
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After a few days’ shooting in Dorsetshire, where he is said to have had 
a narrow escape from the gun of Wilberforce, they set forth upon their 
travels ; and never, even after the of 1814, did three of our country- 
men visit the Continent whose adventures were more thoroughly Eng- 
lish. As the weather was boisterous, “ any howling at Burton” might 
have given Lady Chatham “ the idea of a storm ;”* so with filial anxiety 
to calm her fears, Pitt’s first act at Calais was to write that they had 
safely crossed the Channel. They then went on to Rheims, with the in- 
tention of remaining there a short time that they might practise French 
upon its inhabitants, before presenting themselves at Fontainebleau. On 
their arrival at the archiepiscopal city they discovered that—each trusting 
to the other—they were unprovided with a single introduction: and to 
remedy the omission they wrote to their banker Thellusson, who sent 
them a letter to a Monsieur Coustier, his correspondent. Wilberforce’s 
account of the presentation of this letter is excellent.| They found 
Monsieur Coustier behind his counter distributing figs and raisins—a 
“ véritable épicier” (we might find bankers of the same grade in small 
places still)—and he candidly told them that as he was not acquainted 
with any of the gentry, it was not in his power to introduce them. After 
spending nine or ten days at their inn “ without making any great 
progress in the French language, which could not indeed (says Wilber- 
force) be expected of us, as we spoke to no human being but each other 
and our Irish courier,” they became desperate. The police had reported 
them as three Englishmen, in a wretched lodging, without attendance ; 
said by their courier to be grands scigneurs, one of them a son of the 
great Chatham ; but ¢hat (insinuated the reporter) is impossible; “ they 
must be des intrigants.” At last they persuaded the worthy grocer to 
put on a bag and sword, and introduce them to the intendant of police, 
whom he supplied with groceries. This succeeded admirably. The 
intendant was extremely civil, and was the means of an introduction to 
the archbishop. Archevéques in France, they found, were very different 
from archbishops in England. At Rheims he was a jolly fellow of about 
forty years of age, “ who played at billiards, &c., like other people ;” and, 
not confining his hospitality to two excellent and very pleasant dinners, 
he wished them to become his guests for a week. But their most intimate 
acquaintance was an Abbé de Lageard, the archbishop’s delegate, who 
was afterwards in England as an émigré. The suspicions that had been 
excited by their arrival had been communicated to the abbé by the 
intendant of police for the purpose of inquiry. He knew something of 
England, and was soon satisfied that the strangers were the persons they 
represented themselves to be. He then visited them ; gave them an op- 
portunity of tasting the best champagne the country could produce; 
allowed them to shoot over the archiepiscopal domains ; and made them 
acquainted with the neighbouring noblesse. Mr. Pitt had complained to 
him: ‘ We are here in the middle of Champagne, and cannot get any 
tolerable wine.” “ Dine with me, to-morrow,’’ replied the abbé, “ and 
you shall have the best.” It was by him, too, that they were presented 
at the palace. Wilberforce describes him as “a fellow of infinite humour, 
and of such extraordinary humanity, he adds, that to prevent our time 





* Pitt's Letters in chap. iv. 
t Life of Wilberforce, vol. i. p. 36. Ed. 1838. 
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hanging heavy on our hands, he would sometimes make us visits of five 
or six hours at a stretch.” 

On these occasions Pitt was the chief speaker. Though his know- 
ledge of French was still imperfect, his ear, “ quick for every sound but 
music,”’ enabled him soon to converse with fluency. He talked much 
with the abbé on political subjects. At one time he said to him, “ Mon- 
sieur, vous n’avez point de liberté politique, mais pour la liberté civile vous 
en avez plus que vous ne croyez.” This was a very delicate distinction. 
We cannot ourselves see how civil liberty is to he enjoyed without that 

ect freedom of action and opinion which has never yet existed in 
the political amosphere either of tyranny or democracy. When the 
abbé asked him what part of the British constitution might be expected 
first to decay, Pitt, musing for a moment, answered, “ The prerogative 
of the king, and the authority of the House of Peers.” The abbé ex- 
pressed his surprise that a man so wanting in private character as Fox, 
should possess power in so moral a country as England. The reply was 
briefly, “ You have not been under the wand of the magician.” (C’es¢ 
7 vous n’avez pas été sous la baguette du magicien.) In a letter to 
dy Chatham, he says, “ Most of those we see are ecclesiastics, and as 
a French abbé is not proverbial for silence, we have an opportunity of 
hearing something of the language.” 

After several merry meetings— Wilberforce speaks of one of them as 
‘*a sad party,” where a drunken prior, aged seventy-three, enlivened their 
festivities with a song—the travellers left Rheims for Paris and Fontaine- 
bleau. The story of their adventures had preceded them to the French 
court, and Mr. Pitt was often rallied by the queen with inquiries after 
his friend the épicier. He was much noticed by every one. Men and 
women crowded round him, and he conducted himself—according to the 
journal of his companion—with spirit, “ though sometimes a little bored 
by their talk upon parliamentary reform.” He also hunted with the 
king, whose figure, equipped for the chase, as deseribed by Wilberforce, 
reminds us of the epithet applied by the Neapolitans to the father of 
their own last sovereiyn—il primo porco del mondo. These are meagre 
records, but they are nearly all we possess of the visit of the future prime 
minister of England to the court of France. 

He returned with his friends to England on the 24th of October, 
having been absent altogether only six weeks. Parliament reassembled 
on the 11th of November ; and soon afterwards Fox brought forward— 
pregnant with fate—his celebrated India bill, which, if it were not 
familiar to us as matter of history, would be remembered by the clever 
caricature of Gilray, one of the best he ever produced. 

As regarded its main objects it seemed to be an honest attempt at 
giving better government to India; but it was also intended to place in 
the hands of its promoters an amount of patronage that many thought 
would be dangerous to the power of the crown. In the House of Com- 
mons it was carried by overwhelming majorities. Its opponents saw that 
it must be defeated by other means. ‘They excited the fears of the 
king. Lord Temple, using his privilege as a peer, obtained a private 
audience, and received the royal authority to convey his majesty’s wishes 
to the Lords, so as to influence—many thought unconstitutionally— 
their votes. The result was their rejection of the bill by 95 agaiust 76. 
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With so strong a party in the Commons, the coalition ministry deter- 
mined, notwithstanding, that they would not resign. They were dismissed. 
The king desired them to deliver up their seals of office by their under- 
secretaries, and appointed Lord Temple as secretary of state; but Pitt, 
to whom he seems to have looked with more confidence than to any one 
else, was directed to form a cabinet. It included Lord Temple, and the 
motive of his resignation immediately afterwards is an historic doubt that 
has created some discussion.* No adequate cause has been assigned. 
We are disposed to attribute it to a rankling dissatisfaction at the ar- 
rangements for the new ministry not having been entrusted to himself.¢ 
Though it produced no personal enmity, we are told by Bishop Tomline 
that it was the only event of a public nature that he ever knew to have 
disturbed Mr. Pitt’s rest, so long as he was in health, For the moment, 
it embarrassed and annoyed him, 

In his present position there was something of moral grandeur. “A 
youth of five-and-twenty,” said Gibbon, “who raises himself to the 
government of an empire, by the power of genius and the reputation of 
virtue, is a circumstance unparalleled in history, and in a general view 
is not less glorious to the country than to himself.”’t 

With his elevation to the premiership the present notice will end. 
Our object has been merely to show, in an uninterrupted narrative, 
under what circumstances the mind was disciplined that was to guide 
the destinies of England, for good or for evil, during a period of un- 
exampled difficulty. 

We shall now wait for the conclusion of the work. In our first re- 
marks we spoke somewhat disparagingly of many-volumed biographies. 
Nothing that we have said, however, is intended to convey an unfavour- 
able impression of Lord Stanhope’s volumes. If the style of their noble 
author is not always vigorous and concise, it is graceful aud agreeable. 
He may not be in the habit of expressing a great amount of matter in 
the fewest possible words, but he has the art—which many may envy 
—of leading his reader on, a willing follower, through whatever he ma 
have written. His materials, too, are valuable and authentic, and ae 
of the information they contain had not been previously accessible to the 
public. We refer especially to the letters to Lady Chatham, the Dundas 
correspondence, and the letters of the King. 

Even if it ever became necessary to speak of Lord Stanhope otherwise 
than with respectful consideration, it is not by us that it would be done. 
We cannot forget the scene described some years since in these payes,§ 
when, as Lord Mahon, he came forward so gallantly and well in defence 
of Campbell at a time the poet’s failings made such a defender needful. 
It bound us to Lord Stanhope for ever.’ 





* Vol. i. p. 161 (Correspondence with Lord Macaulay). 

t This seema a more immediate motive than his disappoiutment as to a 
dukedom. 

t Letter from Gibbon to Lord Eliot, in the possession of the Earl of St. Ger- 
Mans, quoted in vol. i. ch. vii. by Lord Stanhope, 
S New Monthly Magazine, vol. cv. p- 319. 
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EAST LYNNE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE NINETEENTH. 


I. 


MR. JIFFIN. 


Ary HALtisonn, recovered from her fainting fit, had to be smuggled 
out of Miss Carlyle’s, as she had been smuggled in. She was of. an 
elastic nature, and the shock, or the surprise, or the heat—whatever it 
may have been—being over, Afy was herself again. She minced along, 
in all her vanity, on her return to Mrs. Latimer’s: her laced handkerchief 
flourishing from one hand, and her flounces jauntily raised with the 
other, to the display of her worked petticoat, and her kid boots, the heels 
a mile high. Let Afy alone for following the fashion, however pre- 
posterous it might be. 

Not very far removed from the residence of Miss Carlyle was a shop, 
in the cheese and ham and butter and bacon line. A very respectable 
shop, too, and kept by a very respectable man. A young man of a mild 
countenance, who had purchased the good-will of the business, through an 
advertisement; and came down from London to take possession. His 
predecessor had amassed enough to retire, and people foretold that Mr. 
Jiffin would do the same. To say that Miss Carlyle dealt at the shop, 
will be sufficient to proclaim the good quality of the articles kept in it. 

When Afy arrived opposite the shop, Mr. Jiffin was sunning himself at 
the door ; his shopman, inside, being at some urgent employment over 
the contents of a butter-cask. Afy stopped. Mr. Jiffin admired her 
uncommonly, and she, always ready for anything in that way, had already 
enjoyed several passing flirtations with him. 

**Good day, Miss Hallijohn,” cried he, warmly, tucking up his white 
apron and pushing it round to the back of his waist, in the best manner 
he could, as he held out his hand to her. For Afy had once hinted in 
terms of disparagement at that very apron. 

** Oh—how are you, Jiffin?’’ cried Afy, loftily, pretending not to have 
seen him standing there. And she condescended to put the tips of her 
white gloves into the offered hand, as she coquetted with her hand- 
kerchief, her veil, and her ringlets. ‘I thought you would have shut 
up your shop to-day, Mr. Jiffin, and taken holiday.” 

Business must be attended to,” responded Mr. Jiffin, quite lost in the 
contemplation of Afy’s numerous attractions, unusually conspicuous, as 
they were. “ Had I known that you were abroad, Miss Hallijohn, and 
enjoying holiday, perhaps I might have done it, too, in the hope of 
coming across you some where or other.” 

His words were bona fide as his admiration; Afy saw that, so she 
could afford to treat him rather de haut en bas. ‘‘ And he’s as simple as 
a calf,” thought she. 

“ The greatest pleasure I have in life, Miss Hallijohn, is to see you go 
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by the shop window,” continued Mr, Jiffin. “I’m sure it’s like as if the 
sun itself passed.” 

“ Dear me!” bridled Afy, with a simper, “I don’t know any good that 
ean do you. You might have seen me go by an hour or two ago—if you 
had possessed eyes. i was on my way to Miss Carlyle’s,’’ she continued, 
with the air of one who proclaims the fact of a morning call upon a 
duchess. 

“ Where could my eyes have been ?” ejaculated Mr. Jiffin, in an agony 
of regret. ‘In some of them precious butter-tubs, I shouldn’t wonder ! 
We have had a bad lot in, Miss Hallijohn, and I am going to return them.” 

“Oh,” said Afy, conspicuously resenting the remark, “I don’t know 
anything about that sort of thing. Butter-tubs are beneath me.” 

“ Of course, of course, Miss Hallijohn,” deprecated poor Jiffin. “ They 
are very profitable, though, to those who understand the trade.” 

“ What is all that shouting?” cried Afy, alluding to a tremendous 
noise in the distance, which had continued for some little time. 

“It’s the voters cheering Mr. Carlyle. I suppose you know that he’s 
elected, Miss Hallijohn ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“The other was withdrawn by his friends, so they made short work of 
it; and Mr. Carlyle is our member. God bless him! there’s not many 
like him. But, I say, Miss Hallijohn, whatever is it that that other one 
has done? Murder, they say. I can’t make top nor tail of it. Of 
course we knew he was bad enough before.” 

** Don’t ask me,” said Afy. ‘ Murder’s not a pleasant subject for a 
lady to discuss. Are all these customers? Dear me, you'll have enough 
to do to attend to them; your man can’t do it all; so I won't stay talk- 
ing any longer.”’ 

With a gracious flourish of her flounces, and wave of the handkerchief, 
Afy sailed off. And Mr. Jiffin, when he could withdraw his fascinated 
eyes from following her, turned into his shop, to assist in serving four or 
five servant-girls, who had entered it. 

‘Tt wouldn’t be such a bad catch, after all,” soliloquised Afy, as she 
and her crinoline swayed along. ‘ Of course I’d never put my nose 
inside the shop—unless it was to order things, like another customer. 
There is a private entrance, thank goodness! And they say he has got 
the room over the shop beautifully fitted up as a drawing-room, with a 
plate-glass cheffonier, and Brussels carpet, and rosewood chairs and sofa, 
and all the rest of it. ‘The parlour, too, behind the shop, is comfortable, 
and J’d take care it was well furnished, if it isu’t already. I'd make 
him buy a piano for the drawing-room: it looks stylish, though one 
doesn’t play upon it. And I'd keep.two servants, cook and housemaid: 
’tisn’t I that would marry, to be waited upon by a black tinker of a maid- 
of-all-work. Jiffin is such a soft, he’d agree to anything. I’m sure he’d 
let me turn the house into a theatre if 1 liked, so that I left him the shop 
free for his business. He is welcome to that: the shop shall be his 
department, and the rest of the house mine. What’s the good of a 
husband, except to work for you? They are only a worry, looking at 
them in any other light. 1 wonder how many bedrooms there are? If 
there’s none in the house of a good size, I'll have two rooms knocked 
into one. I never could sleep in a closet of a place. And I'll have a 
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handsome bed with damask moreen hangings, one of those new Arabians, 
and a large mahogany wardrobe with wings, and a handsome glass 
and toilette, and a cheval-glass — besides the other necessary fur- 
niture. I’m not sure that I won't have a little iron bed put up for 
him, in a corner. Separate beds are quite the fashion now, amongst 
the nobili . Till see. Yes; take it for all in all, it wouldn't be so bad a 
catch. The worst is the name, Jiffin. Joe Jiffin! How could I ever 
bear to be called Mrs. Joe Jiffin? Not but——-Goodness me! what do 
you want ?”’ 

The interruption to Afy’s chickens was caused by Mr. Ebenezer James. 
That gentleman, who had been walking with quick steps to overtake 
her, gave. her flounces a twitch behind, to let her know somebody had 
come u 

« How are you, Afy? I was going after you to Mrs. Latimer’s, not 
knowing but you had returned home. I saw you this morning at Miss 
Corny’s windows.” 

“ Now I don’t want any of your sauce, Ebenezer James. Afy-ing me! 
The other day, when you were on with your nonsense, I said you should 
keep your distance. You took and told Mr. Jiffin that I was an old 
sweetheart of yours. I heard of it!” 

“So you were,’ laughed Mr. Ebenezer. 

* | never was,’ ’ flashed Afy. “I was the company of your betters in 
those days: and if there had been no betters in the ease, I should have 
scorned you. Why! you have been a strolling player !” 

“ And what have you been?” returned Mr. Ebenezer, a quiet tone of 
meaning running through his good-humoured laughter. 

Afy’s cheeks flushed scarlet, and she raised her hand with a quick, 
menacing gesture. But that they were in the public street, Mr. Ebenezer 


might have found his ears boxed. Afy dropped her hand again, and 
made a dead stand-still. 

“If you think any vile, false insinuations, that you may concoct, will 
injure me, you are mistaken, Ebene er Jomes. J am too much respected 


in the place. So, don’t vou try it on.’ 

“ Why, Afy, what has put you out P I don’t want to injure } you, 
Couldn't do it, if I tried, as you say,” he added, with another quiet laugh. 
“*]T have been i in too many scrapes myself, to let my tongue bring other 
folks into one.’ 

“There, that’senough. Just take yourself off. It’s not over reputable 
to have you at one’s side in public.” 

“We fi, I will relieve you of my company, if you'll let me deliver my 
commission. Though, as to ‘ reputable’ —however, I won’t put you out 
further. You are wanted at the justice-room at three o’clock this after- 
noon. And don’t fail, please. 4 

“ Wanted at the justice-room !” ’ retorted Afy. “I! What for?” 

“ And must not fail, as I say, " repeated Mr. Ebenezer. “ You saw 
Levison taken up; your old flame——” 

Afy stamped her foot in indignant interruption. ‘ Take care what 
~ say, Ebenezer James! Flame! He? I'll have you up for de- 

ation of character.” 

“ Don’t be a goose, Afy. It’s of no use riding the high horse with 
me. You know where I saw you; and saw him, People here said you 
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were with Dick Hare ; I could have told them better: but I did not. It 
was no affair of mine, that I should proclaim it, neither is it now. 
Levison, alas Thorn, is taken up for your father’s murder, and you are 
wanted to give evidence.” 

A change came over Miss Afy. She had to come down from the 
high horse—as Mr, Ebenezer had expressed it ; and she did come down 
to an aspect particularly cowed and humble, not to say of terror, “I 
know nothing of the murder!”’ she uttered, striving to brave it out still, 
in words and tone. “I don’t! And I will not attend.’ 

“ You must, Afy,” he answered, putting a piece of paper in her hand. 
“There! that’s your subpeena. Ball thought you would not come with- 
out one.” 

“I will never give evidence against Levison,” she uttered, tearing the 
subpeena to pieces, and scattering them in the street. “ I swear I won't. 
There, for you! Will I help to hang an innocent man, when it was 
Dick Hare who was the guilty one? No! I'll walk myself off a hun- 
dred miles away first, and stop in hiding till it’s over. i shan’t forget 
this turn that you have chosen to play me, Ebenezer James.” 

“J chosen! Why, do you suppose I have had anything to do with 
it? Don’t take up that notion, Afy. Mr. Ball put that subpena in my 
hand, and told me to serve it. He might have given it to the other 
clerk, just as he gave it to me: it was all chance. If I could do you a 
good turn, I'd do it: not a bad one.” 

Afy strode on at railway speed, waving him off. ‘ Mind you don’t 
fail, Afy,” he said, as he prepared to return. 

“ Fail,” answered she, with flashing eyes. ‘I shall fail giving evi- 
dence, if you mean that. They don’t get me up to their justice-room. 
Neither by force nor stratagem.” 

Ebenezer James stood and looked after her as she tore along. “ What 
a spirit that Afy has got, when it’s put up!” quoth he. ‘She'll be 
doing as she said—make off—unless she’s stopped. She’s a great 
simpleton! nothing particular need come out about her and Thorn: 
unless she lets it out herself, in her tantrums. ere comes Ball, I de- 
clare! 1 must tell him.” 

On went Afy, and gained Mrs. Latimer’s. That lady, suffering from 
indisposition, was confined to the house. Afy, divesting herself of cer- 
tain little odds and ends of her finery, made her way into Mrs. Latimer’s 
presence. 

“Oh, ma’am, such heartrending news as 1 have had!” began she. 
“ A relation of mine is dying, and wants to see me. I ought to be away 
by the next train.” ' 

“ Dear me!’’ cried Mrs. Latimer, after a pause of dismay. ‘“ But how 
can I do without you, Afy?” 

“It’s a dying request, ma’am,” pleaded Afy, covering her eyes with 
her handkerchief—not the lace one—as if in the depth of woe. “ Of 
course I wouldn’t ask you, under any other circumstances, suffering as 
you are!” 

“Where's it to?” asked Mrs. Latimer. ‘How long shall you be 
away?” 
| Afy mentioned the first town that came uppermost, and “ hoped” she 
might be back to-morrow. 
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“What relation is it?’ continued Mrs. Latimer. “I thought you 
had no relatives; except Joyce, and your aunt, Mrs. Kane.” 

“ This is-another aunt,” cried Afy, softly. ‘I have never mentioned 
her, not being friends. Differences divided us. Of course that makes 
me all the more anxious to obey her request.” 

An uncommon good hand eat an impromptu tale was Afy. And Mrs. 
Latimer consented to her demand. Afy flew up-stairs, attired herself 
once more, put up one or two things in a small leather bag, placed some 
money in her purse, and left the house. 

Sauntering idly on the pavement on the sunny side the street, was a 
policeman. He crossed over to Afv, with whom he had a slight ac- 
quaintance. 

“Good day, Miss Hallijohn. A fine day, is it not?” 

“ Fine enough,” returned Afy, provoked at being hindered. “I can’t 
talk to you now, for I am in a hurry.” 

The faster she walked, the faster he walked, keeping at her side. 
Afy’s pace increased to a run. His increased to a run too. 

‘“* Whatever are you in such haste over?” asked he. 

“ Well, it’s nothing to you. And I’m sure I don’t want you to dance 
attendance upon me just now. There's a time for all things. I'll have 
some chatter with you another day.” 

“One would think you were hurrying to catch a train.” 

“So I am—if you must have your curiosity satisfied. I am going out 
on a little pleasure excursion, Mr. Inquisitive.” 

“ For long?” 

“U—m. Home to-morrow, perhaps. Is it true that Mr. Carlyle’s 
elected ?” 

“Oh yes. Don’t go up that way, please.” 

“Not up this way!” repeated Afy. ‘It’s the nearest road to the 
station. It cuts off all that corner.” 

The officer laid his hand upon her: gently. Afy thought he was 
venturing it in sport—as if deeming her too charming to be parted 
with. 

“What do you mean by your nonsense? I tell you I have not time 
for it now. ‘Take your hand off me,” she added, angrily—for the hand 
was clasping her closer. 

“I am sorry to hurt a lady’s feelings, especially yours, miss; but I 
daren’t take it off, and I daren’t part with you. My instructions are to 
take you on at once to the witness-room. Your evidence is wanted this 
afternoon.” 

If you ever saw a ghost more livid than ghosts in ordinary, you may 
picture to your mind the appearance of Afy Hallijohn just then. She 
did not faint, as she had done once before, that day, but she looked as if 
she should die. One sharp cry, instantly suppressed, for Afy did retain 
some presence of mind, and remembered that she was in the public road ; 
one sharp tussle for liberty, over as soon, and she resigned herself, per- 
force, to her fate. 

“T have no evidence to give,” she said, in a calmer tone. ‘I know 
nothing of the facts.” 

“I’m sure J don’t know anything of them,” returned the man. “I 
don’t know why you are wanted. When instructions are given us, miss, 
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we can’t ask what they mean. I was bid to watch that you didn’t go off 
out of the town, and to bring you on to the witness-room, if you at- 
tempted it, and I have tried to do it as politely as possible.” - 

“ You don’t imagine I am going to walk through West Lynne with 
your hand upon me!” 

“T'll take it off, Miss Hallijohn, if you'll give a promise not to bolt. 
You see, *twould come to nothing, if you did; for r should be up with 
you in a couple of yards—besides, it would be drawing folks’ attention 
en you. You couldn’t hope to outrun me, or to be a match for me in 
strength.” 

*] will go quietly,” said Afy. “ Take it off.” 

She kept her word. Afy was no simpleton, and knew that she was 
no match for him. She had fallen into the hands of the Philistines, was 
powerless, and must make the best of it. So they walked through the 
street as if they were but taking a quiet stroll; he gallantly bearing the 
leather bag. Miss Carlyle’s shocked eyes happened to fall upon them as 
they passed her window: she wondered where could be the eyes of the 
man’s inspector. 

Afy was lodged in the witness-room ; a small room with a skylight at 
the top. She passed her time pretty agreeably, considering all things: 
wy in concocting a tale to tell to Mrs. Latimer; partly in deliberating 
1ow much she might admit before the justices, without compromising 
herself. But, in using the word “ compromising,” you must not suppose 
it refers to the murder. Afy was as innocent of that as you or I: and 
she did firmly believe in Levison’s innocence, and in the guilt of Richard 
Hare. Still, Afy was aware that all her doings at that period would not 
shine out clearly in the full light of day, or in the gossip of West 
Lynne. 


II, 


THE JUSTICE: ROOM. 


THE magistrates took their seats on the bench. The bench would not 
hold them: all, in the Commission of the Peace, flocked in. Any other 
day, they would not have been at West Lynne. As to the room, the 
wonder was, how it ever got emptied again, so densely was it packed. 
Sir Francis Levison’s friends were there in a body. They did not believe 
a word of the accusation: a scandalous affair, cried they, got up probably 
by some sneak of the scarlet-and-purple party. Lord Mount Severn, 
who chose to be present, had a place assigned him on the bench; Lord 
Vane got the best place he could fight for amidst the crowd. Mr. Justice 
Hare sat as chairman, unusually stern, unbending, and grim. No favour 
would he show; but no unfairness: had it been to save his son from 
hanging, he would not adjudge guilt to Francis Levison against his con- 
science. Colonel Bethel was likewise on the bench ; stern also. 

In that primitive place—primitive in what related to the justice-room 
and the justices—things were not conducted with the regularity of the 
law. The law there was often a dead letter. No very grave cases were 
decided there: they went to Lynneborough: a month at the treadmill, 
or a week’s imprisonment, or a bout of juvenile whipping, were pretty 
near the harshest sentences pronounced. Thus, in this examination, as 
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in others, evidence was advanced that was inadmissible—at least that 
would have been inadmissible in a more orthodox court ; hearsay testi- 
mony, and irregularities of that nature. Mr. Rubiny watched the case 
on behalf of Sir Francis Levison. 

Mr. Ball opened the proceedings ; giving the account which had been 
im to him by Richard Hare: but not mentioning Richard as his 

nt. He was questioned as to whence he obtained his information, 
but replied that it was not convenient at present to disclose the source. 
The stumbling-block to the magistrates appeared to be, the identifying 
Levison with Thorn. Ebenezer James came forward to prove it. 

“ What do you know of the prisoner, Sir Francis Levison ?” questioned 
Justice Herbert. 

“ Not much,” responded Mr. Ebenezer. “I used to know him as Cap- 
tain Thorn.” 

“« Captain Thorn?” 

“ Afy Hallijohn called him captain; but I understood he was but a 
lieutenant.” 

“From whom did you understand that?” 

“From Afy. She was the only person I heard speak of him.” 

“ And you say you were in the habit of seeing him ?—in the place 
mentioned, the Abbey Wood ?” 

“T saw him there repeatedly : also at Hallijohn’s cottage.” 

“ Did you speak with him—as Thorn ?” 

“Two or three times. I addressed him as Thorn, and he answered to 
the name. I had no suspicion but what it was his name. Otway Bethel” 
—casting his eyes on Mr. Otway, who stood in his shaggy attire—*“ also 
knew him as Thorn; and so, I make no doubt, did Locksley, for he was 
always in the wood.” 

* Anybody else?” 

“ Poor Hallijohn himself knew him as Thorn. He said to Afy one 
day, in my presence, that he would not have that confounded dandy, 
Thorn, coming there.” 

“‘ Were those the words he used 7” 

“They were. ‘That confounded dandy, Thorn.’ I remember Afy’s 
reply: it was rather insolent. She said Thorn was as free to come there 
as anybody else; and she would not be found fault with, as though she 
was not fit to take care of herself.’’ 

“That is nothing to the purpose. Were any others acquainted with 
this Thorn?” 

“I should imagine the elder sister, Joyce, was. And the one, who 
knew him best of all of us, was young Richard Hare.” 

Old Richard Hare, from his place on the bench, frowned menacingly 
at an imaginary Richard. 

** What took Thorn into the wood so often?” 

“ He was courting Afy.” 

“ With an intention of marrying her?” 

“ Well—no,” cried Mr. Ebenezer, with a twist of the mouth; “I 
should not suppose he entertained any intention of that sort. He used 
to come over from Swainson, or its neighbourhood ; riding a splendid 

“Whom did you suppose him to be?” 

“IT supposed bien to be moving in the upper ranks of life. There was 
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no doubt of it. His dress, his manners, his tone, all proclaimed it. He 
appeared to wish to shun observation, and evidently did not care to be 
seen by any of us. He rarely arrived until twilight.” 

“Did you see him there on the night of Hallijohn’s murder?” 

“No. Iwas not there myself that evening, so could not have seen 
him.” 

“Did a suspicion cross your mind at any time that he may have been 
guilty of the murder?” 

“Never. Richard Hare was accused of it by universal belief, and it 
never occurred to me to suppose he had not done it.” 

‘‘ Pray how many years 1s this ago?”’ sharply interrupted Mr. Rubiny, 
perceiving that the witness was done with. 

“ Let's see?” responded Mr. Ebenezer. “ I can’t be sure as to a year, 
without reckoning up. A dozen, if not more.” 

“ And you mean to say that you can swear to Sir Francis Levison 
being that man—with all those years intervening ?”’ 

“I swear that he is the same man. I am as positive of his identity as 
I am of my own.” 

“ Without having seen him from that time to this!” derisively returned 
the lawyer. ‘“ Nonsense, witness!” 

“1 did not say that,” returned Mr. Ebenezer. 

The court pricked up its ears. “ Have you seen him between then and 
now f” asked one of them. 

** Once.” 

“* Where, and when ?”’ 

“It was in London. About eighteen months after the period of the 
murder.” 

‘* What communication had you with him ?” 

“None at all. I only saw him. Quite by chance.” 

‘** And whom did you suppose him to be then ? Thorn ?—or Levison ?” 

“Thorn, certainly. I never dreamt of his being Levison, until he ap- 
peared here now, to oppose Mr. Carlyle.” 

A wild, savage curse shot through Sir Francis’s heart as he heard the 
words. What demon had possessed him to venture his: neck into the 
lion’s den? There had been a strong, hidden power holding him back 
from it, independent of his dislike to face Mr. Carlyle: how could he be 
so mad as to disregard it? How! Could the man go from his doom ? 
Can any ? 

“You may have been mistaken, witness, as to the identity of the man 
me saw in London. It nay not have been the Thorn you had known 

ere.” ' 

Mr. Ebenezer James smiled a peculiar smile. ‘I was not mistaken,” 
he said, his tone sounding remarkably significant. “I am upon my 
oath.” 

“Call Aphrodite Hallijohn.” 

The lady appeared ; supported by her friend the policeman. And 
Mr. Ebenezer James was desired b Mr. Ball to leave the court while she 
gave her evidence. Doubtless he had his reasons. 

“What is your name ?”’ 

“ Afy,” replied she, looking daggers at everybody, and sedulously 
keeping her back turned upon Francis Levison and Otway Bethel. 

“ Your name in full, if you please. You were not christened ‘ Afy ?’” 
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“ Aphrodite Hallijohn. You all know my name as well as I do. 
Where's the use of asking useless | Hig eer ” 

“ Swear the witness,” spoke up Mr. Justice Hare. The first word he 
had uttered. 

“JT won't be sworn,” said Afy. 

* You must be sworn,” said Mr. Justice Herbert. 

“ But I say I won’t,” repeated Afy. 

** Then we must commit you to prison for contempt of court.’’ 

There was no mercy in his tone, and Afy turned white. Sir John 
Dobede interposed. 

“ Young woman, had you a hand in the murder of your father?”’ 

“I! returned Afy, struggling with passion, temper, and excitement. 
‘“* How dare you ask me such an unnatural question, sir? He was the 
kindest father!” she added, battling with her tears. “ I loved him dearly. 
I would have saved his life with mine.” 

“And yet you refuse to give evidence that may assist in bringing his 
destroyer to justice !”’ 

“No; I don’t refuse on that score. I should like his destroyer to be 
hanged, and I'd go tosee it. But, who knows what other questions you 
may be asking me—about things that concern neither you nor anybody 
else? That’s why I object.”’ 

** We have only to deal with what bears upon the murder. The ques- 
tions, put to you, will relate to that.” 

Afy considered. ‘‘ Well, you may swear me, then,” she said. Little 
notion had she of the broad gauge those questions would run upon. And 
she was sworn accordingly. Very unwillingly yet. For Afy, who would 
have told lies by the bushel wnsworn, did look upon an oath as a serious 
matter, and felt herself compelled to speak the truth when examined 
under it. 

“ How did you become acquainted with a gentleman you often saw in 
those days—Captain Thorn?” 

“ There !” uttered the dismayed Afy. “You are beginning already. 
He had nothing to do with it. He did not do the murder.” 

“You have sworn to answer the questions put,” was the uncompro- 
mising rejoinder. ‘How did you become acquainted with Captain 
Thorn?” 

“JT met him at Swainson,”’ doggedly answered Afy. “I went over 
there one day, just for a spree, and I met him in at a pastrycook’s.” 

“And he fell in love with your pretty face?” said Lawyer Ball, 
taking up the examination. 

In the incense to her vanity, Afy nearly forgot her scruples. ‘ Yes, 
he did,” she answered, casting a smile of general fascination round upon 
the court. 

** And got out of you where you lived; and entered upon his courting ; 
riding over nearly every evening to see you?” 

“ Well,” acknowledged Afy, ‘‘ there was no harm in it.” 

“Oh, certainly not,” acquiesced the lawyer, in a pleasant, free tone, to 

ut the witness at her ease. “Rather, good, I should say: I wish I 
had the like luck. Did you know him at that time by the name of 
Levison?” 
“No. He said he was Captain Thorn, and I thought he was.”’ 
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“ Did you know where he lived ?” 

“No. He never said that. I thought he was stopping temporarily 
at Swainson.” 

“ And—dear me! what a sweet bonnet that is you have on 

Afy—whose egregious vanity was her besetting sin, who 
enough of it for any ten pretty women going—cast a glance ont of the 
corners of her eyes at the admired bonnet, and became Mr. Ball's 
entirely. 

* And how long was it, after your first meeting with him, before you 
discovered his real name ?”’ 

‘Not for a long time. Several months.” 

“ Subsequent to the murder, I presume ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

Mr. Ball's eyes gave a twinkle, and the unconscious Afy surreptitiously 
smoothed, with one finger, the glossy parting of her hair. 

“ Besides Captain Thorn, what gentlemen were in the wood, the 
night of the murder ?” 

“ Richard Hare was there. Otway Bethel and Locksley also. Those 
were all I saw—until the crowd came.”’ 

“ Were Locksley and Mr. Otway Bethel martyrs to your charms—as 
the other two were f” 

“No indeed,” was the witness’s answer, with an indignant toss of the 
head. ‘A couple of poaching fellows, like them! They had better 
have tried it on !” 

“ Which of the two, Hare or Thorn, was inside the cottage with you 
that evening ?” 

Afy came out of her vanity and hesitated. She was beginning to 
wonder where the questions would get to. 

“You are upon your oath, witness!” thundered Mr. Justice Hare. 
“Tf it was my—if it was Richard Hare who was with you, say so. But 
there must be no equivocation here.” 

Afy was startled. ‘It was Thorn,” she answered to Mr. Ball. 

** And where was Richard Hare ?” 

“T don’t know. He came down, but I sent him away: I would not 
admit him. I dare say he lingered in the wood,” 

“ Did he leave a gun with you?” 

“Yes. It was one he had promised to lend my father. I put it down 
just inside the door: he told me it was loaded.” 

‘* How long after this, was it, before your father interrupted you 

“He didn’t interrupt us at all,” returned Afy. “I never saw my 
father until I saw him dead.”’ 

‘“‘ Were you not in the cottage all the time ?” 

“No. We went out for a stroll at the back. Captain Thorn wished 
me good-by there, and I stayed out.” 

‘Did you hear the gun go off ?” 

“T heard a shot, as I was sitting on the stump of a tree, and thinking. 
But I attached no importance to it, never supposing it was in the 
cottage.” 

‘“‘ What was it that Captain Thorn had to get from the cottage, after 
he quitted you? What had he left there ?”’ 

Now, this was a random shaft. Lawyer Ball, a keen man, who had 
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well weighed all points in the tale imparted’ to him by Richard, as well 
as other points, coloured them with his own deductions, and spoke 
—ae Afy was taken in. 

“ He left his hat there; nothing else. It was a warm evening, 
and he had gone out without it.” 

“He told you, I believe, sufficient to convince you of the guilt of 
Richard Hare?” Another shaft thrown at random. 

“T did not want convincing. I knew it without. Everybody else 
knew it.” 

“ To be sure,” equably returned Lawyer Ball. “ Did Captain Thorn 
see it done ?—did he tell you that ?” 

“He had got his hat and was away down the wood some little dis- 
tance, when he heard voices in dispute in the cottage, and recognised - 
one of them to be that of my father. The shot followed close upon it, 


and he guessed some mischief had been done: though he did not suspect 
its extent.” 


“ Thorn told you this! When?” 

‘*The same night ; much later.” 

“ How came you to see him?” 

Afy hesitated. But she was sternly told to answer the question. 

*“* A boy came up to the cottage and called me out, and said a strange 
gentleman wanted to see me in the wood, and had given him sixpence to 
come for me. I went, and found Captain Thorn. He asked what the 
commotion was about, and I told him Richard Hare had killed my 
father. He said that now I spoke of him, he could recognise Richard 
Hare’s as having been the other voice in the dispute.” 

** What boy was that?—the one who came for you?” 

“It was Mother Whiteman’s little son.” 

“ And Captain Thorn then gave you this version of the tragedy !” 

“Tt was the right version,” resentfully spoke Afy. 

** How do you know that ?” 

*‘ Oh, because I am sure it was. Who else would kill him, but Richard 
Hare? It is a scandalous shame, your wanting to put it upon Thorn.”’ 

‘Look at the prisoner, Sir Francis Levison. Is it he whom you knew 
as Thorn ?” 

“Yes. But that does not make him guilty of the murder.”’ 

“ Of course it does not,” complacently assented Lawyer Ball. “ How 
long did you remain with Captain Thorn in London? Upon that little 
visit, you know.” 

Afy stared like anybody moonstruck. 

“When you quitted this place after the tragedy, it was to join Cap- 
tain Thorn in London. How long, I ask, did you remain with him ?”’ 
Entirely a random shaft, this. But Richard had totally denied to Lawyer 
Ball the popular assumption, that Afy had been with him. 

“Who says I was with him? Who says I went after him?’ flashed 
Afy, with scarlet cheeks. 

“I do,” replied Lawyer Ball, taking notes of her confusion. ‘ Come ; 
it’s over and done with; it’s of no use to deny it now. We all go upon 
visits to friends sometimes.” 


“I never heard anything so bold!” cried Afy. ‘ Where will you tell 
me I went next ?” 
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“You are upon your oath, woman !’’ again interposed Justice Hare, 
and a trembling, as of agitation, might be detected in his voice, in spite 
of its ringing severity. ‘* Were you with the prisoner, Levison, or were 
you with Richard Hare ?” 

“J with Richard Hare!” cried Afy, agitated in her turn, and shaking 
like an aspen-leaf, partly with discomfiture, partly with an unknown 
dread. ‘‘ How dare that cruel falsehood be brought up again, to m 
face? I never saw Richard Hare after the night of the murder. 
swear it. I swear that I have never seen him since. Visit him! I'd 
sooner visit Calcraft the hangman.” 

There was truth in the words; in the tone. The chairman let fall the 
hand which had been raised to his face, holding on his eye-glasses; and a 
.sort of self-condemning fear arose, confusing his brain. His son, proved 
innocent of one part, might be proved innocent of the other: and then 
+how would his own harsh conduct show out? West Lynne, in its 
charity, the justice, in his, had cast more odium to Richard with regard 
to his after-conduct touching this girl, than it had on the score of the 
murder. 

“ Come,” said Lawyer Ball, in a coaxing tone, “let us be pleasant. 
Of course you were not with Richard Hare ; West Lynne is always ill- 
natured; you were only on a visit to Captain Thorn, as—as any other 
young lady might be?” 

Afy hung her head, cowed down to abject meekness. 

“Answer the question,” came forth the chairman’s voice again. 
“ Were you with Thorn ?” 

“Yes.” Though the answer was feeble enough. 

Mr. Ball coughed an insinuating cough. ‘ Did you remain with him 
—say, two or three years ?” 

“© Not three.” 

“ A little over two, perhaps ?” 

“There was no harm in it,” shrieked Afy, with a catching sob of 
temper. “ If I chose to live in London, and he chose to make a morning 
call upon me now and then, as an old friend, what’s that to anybody ? 
Where was the harm, I ask ?” 

“ Certainly—where was the harm? J am not insinuating any,” re- 
turned Lawyer Ball, with a wink of the eye furthest from the witness 
and the bench. ‘“ And, during the time that—that he was making these 
little morning calls upon you, did you know him to be Levison ?” 

“Yes. I knew him to be Captain Levison then.” 

“ Did he ever tell you why he had assumed the name of Thorn ?” 

“ Only for a whim,” he said. “The day he spoke to me in the 
pastrycook’s shop at Swainson, something came over him, in the spur of 
the moment, ‘not to give his right name, so he gave the first that came 
into his head. He never thought to retain it; or, that other people 
would hear of him by it.” 

“ I dare say not,” laconically spoke Lawyer Ball. ‘ Well, Miss Afy, 
I believe that is all, for the present. I want Ebenezer James in again,” 
he whispered to an officer of the justice-room, as the witness retired. 

Ebenezer James reappeared and took Afy’s place. “ You informed their 
worships just now that you had met Thorn in London, some eighteen 
months subsequent to the murder,” began Lawyer Ball, launching an- 
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other of his shafts. “This must have been during the period of Afy 
Hallijohn’s sojourn with him. Did you also see her ?” 

Mr. Ebenezer opened his eyes. He knew nothing of the evidence 
just given by Afy, and wondered how on earth it had come out—that 
she had been with Thorn at all. He had never betrayed it. “ Afy ?” 
stammered he. 

“ Yes, Afy,” sharply returned the lawyer. “Their worships know 
that, when she took that trip of hers from West Lynne, it was to join 
Thorn, not Richard Hare—though the latter has borne the credit of it. 
I ask you, did you see her ?—for she was then still connected with 
him.” 

“‘ Well—yes ; I did,” replied Mr. Ebenezer, his own scruples removed, 
but wondering still how it had been discovered ; unless Afy had—as he 
had half prophesied she would—let it out in her “tantrums.”’ “ In fact, 
it was Afy whom I first saw.” 

“State the circumstances.” 

“‘T was up Paddington way one afternoon, and saw a lady going into 
a house. It was Afy Hallijohn. She lived there, I found—had the 
drawing-room apartments. She invited me to stay tea with her, and I 
did.” 

‘Did you see Captain Levison there ?” 

* T saw Thorn—as I thought him to be. Afy told me I must be away 
by eight o'clock, for she was expecting a friend, who sometimes came to 
sit with her for an hour’s chat. But, in talking over old times—not that 
I could tell her much about West Lynne, for I had left it almost as long 
as she had—the time slipped on, past the hour. When Afy found that 
out, she hurried me off, and I had barely got outside the gate when a 
cab drove up, and Thorn alighted from it, and let himself in with a latch- 
key. That is all I know.” 

“ When you knew that the scandal of Afy’s absence rested on Richard 
Hare, why could you not have said this, and cleared him, on your return 
to West Lynne?” 

‘It was no affair of mine, that I should make it public. Afy asked 
me not to say I had seen her, and I promised her I would not. As to 

Richard Hare—a little extra scandal on his back was nothing; while 
there remained on it the worse scandal of the murder.” 

“Stop a bit,” imterposed Mr. Rubiny, as the witness was about to 
retire. ‘* You speak of the time being eight o’clock in the evening, sir. 
Was it dark?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then how could you be certain it was Thorn, who got out of the cab 
and entered ?”’ 

“IT am quite certain. There was a gas-lamp right at the spot, and I 
saw him as well as I should have seen him in daylight. I knew his voice, 
too; could have sworn to it anywhere: and I could almost have sworn to 
him, by his splendid diamond ring. It flashed in the lamplight.” 

“His voice! Did he speak to you ?” , 

“No. But he spoke to the cabman. * There was a half dispute 
between them. The man said Thorn had not paid him enough: that 
he had not allowed for the having kept him waiting twenty minutes on 


the road. Thorn swore at him a bit, and then flung him an extra 
shilling.” 
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The next witness was a man who had been groom to the late Sir Peter 
Levison. He testified that the prisoner, Francis Levison, had been on a 
visit to his master late in the summer and part of the autumn, the year 
that Hallijohn was killed. That he frequently rode out in the direction 
of West Lynne, especially towards evenirfg, would be away three or four 
hours, and come home with the horse in a foam. Also that he picked up 
two letters at different times, which Mr. Levison had ten i let fall 
from his pocket, and returned them to him. Both the notes were 
addressed ‘Captain Thorn.” But they had not been through the post, 
for there was no further superscription on them: and the writing looked 
like a lady’s. He remembered quite well hearing of the murder of Hal- 
lijohn, the witness added, in answer to a question; it made a great stir 
throughout the county. It was just at that same time that Mr. Levison 
concluded his visit, and returned to London. 

“ A wonderful memory!” Mr. Rubiny sarcastically remarked. 

The witness, a quiet, respectable man, replied that he had a good 
memory : but that circumstances had impressed upon it particularly the 
fact that Mr. Levison’s departure followed close upon the murder of 
Hallijohn. 

‘* What circumstances?” demanded the bench. 

“One day, when Sir Peter was round at the stables, gentlemen, he 
was urging his nephew to prolong his visit, and asked what sudden freak 
was taking him off. Mr. Levison replied that unexpected business called 
him to London. While they were talking, the coachman came up, all in 
a heat, telling that Hallijohn of West Lynne had been murdered by young 
Mr. Hare. I remember Sir Peter said he could not believe it; and that 
it must have been an accident, not murder.” 

** Ts this all ?” 

“There was more said. Mr. Levison,in a shamefaced sort of manner, 
asked his uncle, Would he let him have five or ten pounds? Sir Peter 
seemed angry, and asked, What had he done with the fifty-pound note 
he had made him a present of, only the previous morning? Mr. Levison 
replied that he had sent that away in a letter to a brother officer, to whom 
he was in debt. Sir Peter refused to believe it, and said he had more 
likely squandered it upon some disgraceful folly. Mr. Levison denied 
that he had: but he looked confused: indeed, his manner altogether was 
confused that morning.” 

“ Did he get the five or ten pounds?” 

‘“*] don’t know, gentlemen. I dare say he did, for my master was as 
—— as a woman, though he'd fly out a bit sometimes at first. 

r. Levison departed for London that same night.” 

The last witness called was Mr. Dill. On the previous Tuesday 
evening, he had been returning home from spending an hour at Mr. 
Beauchamp’s, when, in the field opposite to Mr, Justice Hare’s, he sud- 
denly heard a commotion. It arose from the meeting of Sir Francis 
Levison and Otway Bethel. The former appeared to have been enjoying 
a solitary moonlight ramble; and the latter to have encountered him, 
unexpectedly. Words ensued. Bethel accused Sir Francis of * shirking” 
him; Sir Francis answered angrily—that he knew nothing of him, and 
nothing he wanted to know. 

“You were glad enough to know something of me the night of Halli- 
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john’s murder,” retorted Bethel to this. “Do you remember that I 
could hang you? One little word from me, and you'd stand in Dick 
Hare's place.” 

*‘ You fool!” passionately cried Sir Francis. “ You couldn’t hang me 
without putting _— own headin the noose. Did you not have your 
hush-money? Are you wanting to do me out of more ?” 

“A cursed paltry note of fifty pounds!” foamed Otway Bethel, 
‘which, many a time since, I have wished my fingers had been blown 
off before they touched. I never should have touched it, but that I was 
altogether overwhelmed with the moment’s confusion. I have not been 
able to look Mrs. Hare in the face since—knowing I hold the secret that 
would save her son from the hangman.” 

“ And put yourself in his place,’’ sneered Sir Francis. 

“No. Put you.” 

“That’s as it might be. But, if I went to the hangman, you 
would go with me. ‘There would be no excuse or escape for you. You 
know it.” 

The warfare continued longer, but this was the cream of it. Mr. 
Dill heard the whole, and repeated it now to the magistrates. Mr. 
Rubiny protested that it was “ inadmissible ;” “ hearsay evidence ;” 
‘contrary to law :’’ but the bench oracularly put Mr. Rabiny down, and 
told him they did not require any stranger to come there and teach them 
their business. 

Colonel Bethel had leaned forward at the conclusion of Mr. Dill’s 
evidence, dismay on his face, agitation in his voice. “ Are you sure that 

ou made no mistake ?—that the other in this interview was Otway 
Bethel ?” 

Mr. Dill ‘sadly shook his head. ‘Am I one to swear to a wrong 
man, colonel? I wish I had not heard it—save that it may be the 
means of clearing Richard Hare.” 

Sir Francis Levison had braved out the proceedings with a haughty, 
cavalier air, his delicate hands and his diamond ring remarkably con- 
spicuous. Was that stone the real thing, or a false one substituted for 
the real? Hard up as he had long been for money, the suspicion might 
arise. A derisive smile crossed his features at parts of the evidence, as 
much as to say, You may convict me, as to Mademoiselle Afy; but you 
can’t, as to the murder. When, however, Mr. Dill’s testimony was 
given, what a change was there! His mood tamed down to what 
looked like abject fear, and he shook in his shoes as he stood. 

**Of course your worships will take bail for Sir Francis,” said Mr. 
Rubiny, at the close of the proceedings. 

Bail! The bench looked at one another. 

“ Your worships will not refuse it—a gentleman in Sir Francis Levi- 
son’s position |” 

The bench thought they had never had so insolent an application made 
tothem. Bail for him!—on this charge! No; not if the lord chan- 
cellor himself came down to offer it. 

Mr. Otway Bethel, conscious, probably, that nobody would offer bail 
for him, not even the colonel, did not ask the bench to take it. So the 
two were fully committed to take their trial for the “ Wilful murder, 
otherwise the killing and slaying,’ of George Hallijohn ; and before 
night would be on their road to the county prison at Lynneborough. 
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And that vain, ill-starred Afy! What of her? Well, Afy had re- 
treated to the witness-room again after giving evidence, and there she 
remained till the close, agreeably occupied in a mental debate. What 
would they make out from her admissions regarding her sojourn in 
London and the morning calls? How would that precious West Lynne 
construe it? She did not much care; she should brave it out, and 
assail them with towering indignation, did any dare to cast a stone 
at her. 

“Such was her final decision, arrived at just as the proceedings ter- 
minated. Afy was right glad to remain where she was till some of 
the bustle had gone. 

“ How has it ended ?” asked she of Mr. Ball, who, being a bachelor, 
was ever regarded with much graciousness by Afy, for she kept her eyes 
open to contingencies ; although Mr. Joe Jiffin was held as a reserve. 

“ They are both committed for wilful murder. Off to Lynneborough 
in an hour.” 

Afy’s choler rose. ‘“ What ashame! To commit two innocent men 
upon such a charge !” 

“T can tell you what, Miss Afy, the sooner you disabuse your mind 
of that prejudice, the better. Levison has been as good as proved guilt 
to-day ; but, if proof were wanting, he and Bethel have criminated co 
other. ‘ When rogues fall out, honest men get their own.’ Not that I 
can quite fathom Bethel’s share in the exploit ; though I can pretty well 
guess at it. And, in proving themselves guilty, they have proved the 
innocence of Richard Hare.” 

Afy’s face was changing to whiteness; her confident air to one of 
dread ; her vanity to humiliation. 

“ It—can’t—be—true !” she gasped. 

“It’s true enough. The part you have hitherto ascribed to Thorn, 
was enacted by Richard Hare. He heard the shot from his place in the 
wood, and saw Thorn run, ghastly, trembling, horrified, from his wicked 
work. Believe me, it was Thorn who killed your father.” 

Afy grew cold as she listened. That one awful moment, when con- 
viction, that his words were true, forced itself upon her, was enough to 
sober her for a whole lifetime. Thorn! Her sight failed; her head 
reeled ; her very heart turned to sickness. One struggling ery of pain; 
and, for the second time that day, Afy Hallijohn fell forward in a faint- 
ing fit. 

Shouts, hisses, execrations, yells! The prisoners were being brought 
forth to be conveyed to Lynneborough. A whtole posse of constables 
was necessary to protect them against the outbreak of the mob, which 
outbreak was not directed against Otway Bethel, but against Sir Francis 
Levison. Cowering, like the guilty culprit that he was, shivered he, 
hiding his white face—wondering whether it would be a repetition of 
Justice Hare’s green pond, or the tearing him asunder piecemeal ; and 
cursing the earth because it did not open and let him in! 
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III. 
FIRE! 


Miss Lucy was en pénitence. She had been guilty of some childish 
fault that day at Aunt Cornelia’s, which, coming to the knowledge of 
Mrs. Carlyle after their return home, the young lady was ordered to the 
nursery for the rest of the day, and to be regaled upon bread-and-water. 

Barbara was in her pleasant dressing-room. There was to be a dinner 
party at East Lynne that evening, and she had just finished dressing. 

ery lovely looked she in her dinner-dress, with purple and scarlet 
flowers, just plucked from the conservatory, in her hair, and a bouquet of 
scarlet and purple flowers in her bosom. She glanced at her watch 
somewhat anxiously, for the gentlemen had not made their appearance. 
Half-past six! and they were to dine at seven. 

Madame Vine tapped at thedoor. Her errand was to beg grace for 
Lucy. She had been promised half an hour in the drawing-room, when 
the ladies entered it from the dessert-table, and was now in an agony of 
grief at the disappointment. Would Mrs. Carlyle pardon her and allow 
her to be dressed ? 

“You are too lenient to that child, madame,” spoke Barbara. “I 
don’t think you ever would punish her at all. But when she commits 
faults, they must be corrected.” 

“She is very sorry for her fault ; she promises not to be rude again. 
She is crying as if she would ery her heart out.” 

“Not for her ill-behaviour, but because she’s afraid of missing the 
drawing-room to-night,” cried Barbara. 

“Do pray restore her to favour,” pleaded madame. 

“T shall see. Just look, Madame Vine! I broke this, a minute or 
two ago. Is it nota pity ?” 

Barbara held in her hand a beautiful toilette ornament, set in pure 
gold. One of the petals had come off. 

Madame Vine examined it. “ I have some cement up-stairs that would 
join it,” she exclaimed. ‘I could do it in two minutes. I bought it in 
France.” 

“Oh, I wish you would,’’ was Barbara’s delighted response. ‘ Do 
bring it here and join it now. Shall I bribe you?” she added, laughing. 
“You make this all right, and then you shall bear back grace to Lucy 
—for I perceive that is what your heart is set upon.” 

Madame Vine went, and returned with her cement. Barbara watched 
her, as she took the pieces in her hand, to see how the one must fit on to 
the other. 

“This has been broken once ; as Joyce tells me,” Barbara said. ‘“‘ But 
it must have been imperceptibly joined, for I have looked in vain for the 
damage. Mr. Carlyle bought it for his first wife when they were in 

London after their marriage. She broke it subsequently, here, at East 
Lynne. You will never do it, Madame Vine, if your hand shakes like 
that. What is the matter?” 

A great deal was the matter. First, the ominous words had been 
upon her tongue. ‘It was broken here, where the stem joins the 
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flower :”” but she recollected herself in time. Next, came up the past 
vision of the place and hour when the accident occurred. Her hanging 
sleeve had swept it off the table; Mr. Carlyle was in the room, and he 
had soothed her sorrow, her almost childish sorrow, with kisses sweet. 
Ah me! poor thing! I think our hands would have shaken as hers did. 
The ornament and the kisses were Barbara's now. 

“T ran quickly up the stairs and back again,”’ was the explanation she 
offered to Mrs. Carlyle for her shaking hands, 

At that moment Mr. Carlyle and their guests were heard to return, 
and to ascend to their respective apartments, Lord Vane’s gleeful voice 
echoing through the house. Mr. Carlyle came into his wife’s dressing- 
room, and Madame Vine would have made a precipitate retreat. 

‘No, no,” said Barbara, “finish it, now you have begun. Mr. Car- 
lyle will be going to his own room. Look at the misfortune I have had, 
Archibald! I have broken this.” 

Mr. Carlyle glanced carelessly at the trinket, and at Madame Vine’s 
white fingers. He crossed to the door of his dressing-room and opened 
it, then held out his hand in silence for Barbara to approach, and drew 
her in with him. Madame Vine went on with her work. 

Presently Barbara returned: and approached the table, where stood 
Madame Vine, while she drew on her gloves. Her eyelashes were wet. 

“I could not help shedding a few tears for joy,” exclaimed Barbara, 
with a pretty blush, perceiving that Madame Vine observed the signs. 
“ Mr. Carlyle has been telling me that my brother’s innocence is now all 
but patent to the world. It came out upon the examination of those two 
men, Sir Francis, and Otway Bethel. Lord Mount Severn was present 
at the proceedings, and says they have in some way criminated each 
other. Papa sat in his place as chairman: I wonder that he liked to 
do so !” 

Lower bent the head of Madame Vine over her employment. ‘ Has 
anything been proved against them?”’ she asked, in her usual soft tone, 
almost a whisper. 

“There is not the least doubt of the guilt of Levison, but Otwa 
Bethel’s share in the affair is a puzzle yet,” replied Mrs, Carlyle. “ Bot 
are committed for trial. Oh, that man, that man!<how his sins come 
out !” she continued, in excitement. 

Madame Vine glanced up through her spectacles. 

“Would you believe,” continued Barbara, dropping her voice, “ that 
while West Lynne, and I fear ourselves also, gave that miserable Afy 
credit for having gone away with Richard, she was, all the time, with 
Levison? Ball the lawyer got her to confess to it to-day. I am unac- 
quainted with the details: Mr, Carlyle would not give them tome. He 
said the bare fact was quite enough ; and, considering the associations it 
involved, would not do to talk of.” 

Mr. Carlyle was right. 

“Out it all seems to come, little by little; one wickedness after an- 
other!” resumed Barbara. ‘I do not like Mr. Carlyle to hear it. No, 
I don’t. Of course there is no help for it; but he must feel it terribly; 
as must Lord Mount Severn. She was his wife, you know, and the 

children are hers: and to think that she—I mean he must feel it for 
her,” went on Barbara after her sudden pause, and there was som ¢ 
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hauteur in her tone, lest she should be misunderstood. “ Mr. Carlyle is 
one of the very few men, so entirely noble, whom the sort of disgrace, 
reflected from Lady Isabel’s conduct, cannot touch.” 

The carriage of the first guest. Barbara ran across the room, and 
rattled at Mr. Carlyle’s door. “ Archibald! do you hear ?” 

Back came the laughing answer. “I shan’t keep them long. But 
they may surely accord a few minutes’ grace to a man who has just been 
converted into an M.P.”’ 

Barbara descended to the drawing-room. Leaving her, that unhappy 
lady, to the cement and the broken pieces, and to battle as she best could 
with her bitter heart. Nothing but stabs; nothing but stabs! Was her 
punishment ever to end? No. The step she had taken, in coming back 
to East Lynne, precluded that. 

The guests arrived. All, save Mr. and Mrs. Hare. Barbara received 
a note from her mamma instead. The justice did not feel well enough 
to join them. 

I should think he did not. If retribution came home sharply to Lady 
Isabel, it was coming home in some degree to him. Richard, his own 
unoffending son—unoffending in every sense of the term, until that 
escapade of the falling in love with Afy—had been treated with un- 
natural harshness. West Lynne and the public would not fail to re- 
member it—and the justice was remarkably alive to West Lynne and the 
public’s opinion. The affection for Richard, which the justice had been 
pressing down and keeping under, and turning into all possible channels 
of hate, was now returning in unpleasant force. Unpleasant, in so far as 
that it did savage war with his conscience. 

“]—I—might have hunted him to death, you know, Anne,”’ said the 
justice, sitting in his chair, and wiping his brows, and eating humble pie 
for perhaps the first time in his life. 

But it is over now, Richard dear,” said gentle, loving Mrs. Hare, the 
happy tears coursing down her cheeks. 

“But I might—had he made his appearance here. In fact, I 
should.” 

“ Do not grieve, Richard; it will not reeal the past. In a little time 
we may have him home again with us; and then we can both make it 
up to him.” 

“ And how are we to get him here? He may be dead. Who knows 
where he is? He may be dead, I say.” 

“No, he is not. We shall get him when the time comes. Mr. Car- 
lyle knows where he is; has known a long while, he told me to-day: 
even sees him sometimes. A true friend to us all, Richard, is Archibald 
Carlyle.” 

“Ay. That jade, Barbara, is in luck. I shouldn’t be surprised but 
what she knows too; if he does. A good girl, a good girl, though she 
puts up at times for saucy independence.” 

Mrs. Hare could scarcely make her husband out, his tone and manner 
were so thoroughly changed from what she had ever known them. 

** But I can’t believe it’s true yet, Anne. I can’t indeed. If he is 
mnocent, why couldn’t he have been cleared before? It is so many 
years ago, you know! Do you think he is innocent ?” 

“ Dear Richard, I know he is,’’ she answered, with a happy smile. “I 
have been sure of it a long, long while. And so has Mr. Carlyle.” 
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“ Well, that’s something. Carlyle’s judgment is. Is his room aired 
—and all that ?”’ 

** Whose room ?” echoed Mrs. Hare. 

* Poor Dick's.” 

“ My dear, you forget,” she returned, in wonderment. “ He cannot 
come home yet; not until after the assizes. The others must be proved 

ilty, and he innocent, before he can come home.” 

“ True, true,” said Mr. Justice Hare. 

A pleasant party, it was, at East Lynne: and twelve o'clock struck 
before the carriage of the last guest drove away. It may have been from 
one to two hours after that, and the house was steeped in moonlight and 
quietness, everybody being abed and asleep, when a loud, alarming sum- 
mons at the hall bell echoed through the stillness. 

The first to put her head out at a window, was Wilson. “ Is it fire ?” 
shrieked she, in the most excessive state of terror conceivable. Wilson 
had a natural dread of fire; some people do possess this dread more than 
others; and had oftentime aroused the house to a commotion by declaring 
she smelt it. ‘Is it fire?’’ shrieked Wilson. 

“ Yxs,”’ was shouted, at the very top of a man’s voice, who stepped 
from between the entrance pillars to answer. 

Wilson waited for no more. Clutching at the baby with one hand— 
a fine young gentleman now of near twelve months’ old, promising fair to 
be as great a source of trouble to Wilson and the nursery as was his 
brother Archibald, whom he greatly resembled—and at Archie with the 
other; out she flew to the corridor, screeching “ Fire! fire! fire!” in 
every accent of horror. Into William’s room, and dragging him out of 
bed; into Lucy’s, and dragging her ; banging open the door of Madame 
Vine, and the shrieks, Fire! fire! fire! never ceasing, down tore Wilson 
with the four children, and burst unceremoniously into the sleeping apart- 
ment of Mr, and Mrs. Carlyle. By this time, the children, terrified out 
of their senses, not at Wilson’s cry of alarm, but at the summary pro- 
pelling down stairs, set up a shrieking too. Madame Vine, believing 
that half of the house at least was in flames, was the next to appear, 
throwing on a shawl she had caught up: and then came Joyce. 

“Fire! fire! fire!” shouted Wilson; “we are all a being burnt up 
together.” 

Poor Mrs. Carlyle, thus wildly aroused from sleep, sprang out of bed 
and into the corridor in her night-dress. Everybody else was in a night- 
dress : when folks are flying for dear life, they don’t stop to look for their 
dress-coats, and best blonde caps. Out came Mr. Carlyle, who had 
hastily assumed his pantaloons. 

He cast a rapid glance down to the hall, and saw that the stairs were 
perfectly free for escape : therefore the hurry was not so violent. Ever 
soul around him was shrieking in concert, making the confusion and din 
terrific. The bright moonlight streamed in at the corridor windows, but 
there was no other light: shadowy and indistinct enough looked the 
white figures. 

‘‘ Where is the fire ?” he exclaimed. ‘I don’t smell any. Who first 
gave the alarm ?” 

The bell answered him. The hall bell, which rang out ten times 
louder and longer than before. He opened one of the windows and 
leaned from it. ‘ Who’s there?” Madame Vine caught up Archie. 
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“It’s me, sir,” responded a voice, which he at once recognised to be 
that of one of Mr. Hare's men-servants. ‘* Master have been took in a 
fit, sir, and mistress sent me for you and Miss Barbara. You must please 
make haste, sir, if you want to see him alive.” Miss Barbara! It was 
more familiar to Jasper, in a moment of excitement, than the new 
name. 

“You, Jasper! Is the house on fire? This house ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, sir. I can hear a dreadful deal of screeching 
in it.” 

Mr. Carlyle closed the window. He began to suspect that the danger 
lay in fear alone. ‘‘ Who told you there was fire?” he demanded of 
Wilson. 

** That man ringing at the door,” sobbed Wilson. “ Thank goodness, 
I have saved the children.” 

Mr. Carlyle felt somewhat exasperated at the mistake. His wife was 
trembling from head to foot, her face of a deadly whiteness; and he knew 
that she was not in a condition to be alarmed, necessarily or unnecessarily. 
She clung to him in terror, asking if they could escape. 

** My darling, be calm! There is no fire. It isa stupid mistake. You 
may all go back to bed and sleep in peace,” he added to the rest. “ And, 
the next time that you alarm the house in the night, Wilson, have the 
goodness to make yourself sure, first of all, that there’s cause for it.” 

Barbara, frightened still, bewildered and uncertain, escaped to the 
window and threw it open. But Mr. Carlyle was nearly as quick as 
she: he caught her to him with one hand, and drew the window down 
with the other. To have these tidings told to her abruptly, would be 
worse than all. By this time, some of the servants had descended the 
other staircase, with a light (being in various stages of costume); and, 
hastening to open the hall door, Jasper entered. ‘The man had probably 
waited to help to put out the “fire.” Barbara caught sight of him ere 
Mr. Carlyle could prevent it, and grew sick with fear, believing some ill 
had happened to her mother. 

Drawing her inside their chamber, he broke the news to her soothingly 
and tenderly, making light of it. She burst into tears. ‘ You are not 
deceiving me, Archibald? Papa is not dead?” 

* Dead!” cheerily echoed Mr. Carlyle, in the same tone he might 
have used had Barbara wondered whether the justice was taking a night 
airing for pleasure in a balloon. ‘“ Wilson has indeed frightened you, 
love. Dress yourself, and we will go and see him.” 

At that moment, Barbara recollected William. Strange that she 
should be the first to do so; before Lady Isabel, before Mr. Carlyle. 
She ran out again to the corridor, where the boy stood shivering. ‘ He 
may have caught his death!” she uttered, snatching him up in her 
arms. ‘‘Oh, Wilson! what have you done? His nightgown is damp 
and cold.” 

Unfit as she was for the burden, she bore him to her own bed. Wilson 
was not at leisure to attend to reproaches just then. She was engaged 
in a wordy war with Jasper, leaning over the balustrades to carry it on, 

“T never told you there was a fire!” indignantly denied Jasper. 

“You did. I opened the nursery window, and called out ‘Is it fire?’ 
and you answered ‘ Yes.’ ” 
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“ You called out ‘Is it Jasper?’ What else should I say but ‘ Yes, 
to that? Fire! Where was the fire likely to be? In the park?” 

“Wilson, take the children back to bed,” authoritatively spoke Mr. 
Carlyle, as he advanced to look down into the hall. “ John, are you 
there? The close carriage instantly. Look sharp. Madame Vine, 
pray don’t continue to hold that heavy boy. Joyce, cannot you relieve 
madame ?” 

In crossing back to his room, Mr. Carlyle had brushed past madame, 
and noticed that she appeared to be shaking, as if with the weight of 
Archibald. In reality, she was still alarmed, not understanding yet the 
cause of the commotion. Joyce, who comprehended it as little, and had 
stood with her arms round Lucy, advanced to take Archibald; and Mr. 
Carlyle disappeared. Barbara had taken off her own warm nightgown 
then, and put it upon William in place of his cold one; had struck a 
light, and was busily dressing herself. 

“ Just feel his nightgown, Archibald! Wilson : 

A shrill cry of awful terror interrupted the words, and Mr, Carlyle 
made but one bound out again. Barbara followed: the least she thought, 
was, that Wilson had dropped the baby into the hall. 

That was not the catastrophe. Wilson, with the baby and Lucy, had 
already disappeared up the staircase, and Madame Vine was disappearing. 
Archibald lay on the soft carpet of the corridor, where madame had 
stood; for Joyce, in the act of taking him, had let him slip to the 
ground, let him fall, from sheer terror. She held on by the balustrades, 
her face ghastly, her mouth open, her eyes fixed in horror; altogether an 
object to look upon. Archie gathered himself on to his sturdy legs, and 
stood staring. 

“Why, Joyce! what is the matter with you?” cried Mr. Carlyle. 
“ You look as if you had seen a spectre.” 

“ Oh, master!”’ she wailed, “ 1 have seen one.” 

* Are you all going deranged together?” retorted he, wondering what 
had come to the house. “Seen a spectre? Joyce!” 

Joyce fell on her knees, as if unable to support herself, and crossed her 
shaking hands upon her chest. Had she seen ten spectres, she could not 
have betrayed more dire distress. She was a sensible and faithful ser- 
vant, one not given to flights of fancy, and Mr. Carlyle gazed at her in 
very amazement. 

“ Joyce, what is this ?” he asked, bending down and speaking kindly. 

“Oh, my dear master! Heaven have mercy upon us all!” was the 
inexplicable answer. 

“ Joyce, I ask you, what is this ?” 

She made no reply. She rose up, shaking; and, taking Archie’s 
hand, slowly proceeded towards the upper stairs, low moans breaking 
from her, and the boy’s naked td ge a on the carpet. 

“ What can ail her?” whispered Barbara, following Joyce with her 
eyes. ‘“ What did she mean, about a spectre ?” 

“She must have been reading a ghost-book,’’ said Mr. Carlyle. 
“ Wilson’s folly has turned the house topsy-turvy. Make you haste, 
Barbara.” 
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PARIS IN ITS CYNICAL ASPECTS.* 


Ir has been long known that the great centres of life are predestined 
more than any other places to gather together impure elements both in 
a moral and in a material point of view. Paris has lately been regene- 
rated in the latter respect. The atmosphere is no longer vitiated by the 
odour of cloacas, and the dark and tortuous streets, the abode of crime 
and murder, have been replaced by large arteries into which life is ad- 
mitted with light. Formerly the capital was a city of mud and smoke. 
It is now called “le beau Paris.” 

So much for the material aspect. By the side of this precious trans- 
formation there is a dark contrast. If Paris astonishes the provinces by 
its prodigies of art and industry, it terrifies them by the cynicism and 
shamelessness of some who live within its walls. 

The night bandits have disappeared, the hideous sores in the heart of 
the city have been cauterised, but the ulcerated parts still remain: they 
have been neither cured nor eradicated. They have only changed their 
place of abode and their aspect, and the virus is just as potent and as 
poisonous as ever. ‘All moral and religious sentiments, strangled by 
scepticism, lie,” we are told, ‘crushed beneath the material civilisation 
of ‘ beau Paris.’ ” 

The prominent impulse among the inhabitants of the French metro- 
polis is, in modern times, in favour of what is designated as “le com- 
merce honnéte.” ‘The general impulse might rather be defined as the 
anxiety to make money or to become rich; and the development of this 
feeling, where moral and religious sentiments are extinct, is to effect the 
desired object without any particular regard to purity or rectitude of 
means. ‘There are many higher flights made in this grand pursuit than 
the more particular one we allude to, that is to say, such as are contained 
within the limits of what is designated as le commerce honnéte, but they 
are not a whit less exposed to the shafts of cynicism than the more com- 
mon-place devotion to the interests of a questionable commerce. The 
fact that the habits of traffic and the play of figures dries up the heart, 
and that the tendency of certain lines of commerce are towards fraud, 
was known to all antiquity, and the ancients gave the same deity to 
tradesmen as to thieves. In Paris, according to M. Gabriel Pélin, the 
producer and the loyal tradesman are crushed by the “‘ commandites” and 
the monopolists. A dishonest speculation organises hideous coteries into 
compact bands that seize upon all intelligence and activity, and put it out 
of the power of the ordinary tradesman to effect purchases at a profitable 
price. 

The modest shop of fifty ) years ago is gone by, scarcely to be met with 
or to be recognised. It is replaced by the so-called Parisian commerce, 
which is carried on amid mirrors, bronze, gilt, and gas. Everything is 
splendour and luxury. Deception is no longer practised i in regard to the 
window merely, but how many shopmen cheat with impunity in respect 


* Les Laideurs du Beau Paris; Histoire Morale, Critique et Philosophique 
—e- Industries, des Habitants et des Monuments de la Capitale. Par Gabriel 
élin. 
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to quantities and to quality! An unlimited and rash spirit of eompeti- 
tion carries, in the name of commercial liberty, ruin and bankruptey to 
their apogee, and now-a-days there is no disgrace in the publicity of the 
thing. People can still afford to express their indignation at petty 
thefts and robberies—they withhold all concern for notorious defaleations 
and wholesale plunder when effected upon a large and a “ brilliant” 
scale. 

Who does not steal in the present day? said a man who manipulates 
millions, When accomplished under certain conditions, it is no longer 
robbing, it is an accepted thing, a tolerated practice: it is almost 
legalised by long habit and general adoption. ‘The admission of such 
latitudinarianism in trade tends to demoralise the whole mass, The cancer 
of immorality spreads itself through all branches of business. The ve 
printseller used to keep a certain portfolio for a special number of clients 
in an obscure corner of his shop, but now-a-days shameless photographs 
are publicly paraded at the doors. They do even more, we are told by 
the authority before us; they mingle pell-mell'the noble figures of virgins 
and of empresses with that of naked courtesans! Listen to the following 
conversation : 

“I have been to So-and-So’s. I wished to gratify a ‘ realistic’ fancy. 
He asked me whom I took him for?” 

“Oh, you went stupidly to work.”’ 

“ Not in the least. I believe in So-and-So’s honesty, for I have 
proofs of it. I even went so far as to offer him three hundred frances for 
the album if he would purchase it for me on commission, and he de- 
clined.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed an Englishman (!) present, taking the envied work 
from his pocket. “ The realistic study was not to be obtained for a hun- 
dred crowns ; the price was twenty-five Louis.’’ 

This is on the face of it a manufactured conversation. Whenever a 
story of refined financial cynicism is wanted, a Russian prince or an Eng- 
lish spendthrift is always made the hero of it in Paris. 

There is in the same city, we are told, a speculator who has had the 
happy idea of making himself the popular anualist of murders, and that 
at an expense of twenty-five centimes a number—illustrations included. 
Nothing is accepted in our days without illustrations, The law casts its 
egis over the guilty, when punishment has been awarded ; it regards the 
condemned as expiating his crime, and none have the right to cast the 
shame of the past in his face; but with others it is different, and such a 
literary monstrosity is a perquisite of the trafficker. Booksellers and 
printsellers pillory numbers of persons who may be destined one day to 
become members of that society from which they are temporarily 
banished. ‘The misery inflicted by reopening family afflictions is super- 
added without a consideration. ‘I'wo cases are quoted in point—the 
“affair” (as our neighbours term such matters) Doineau and the affair 
Merci. Now, with regard to the affair Doineau, in which the bourgeoisie 
were pitted against military absolutism, M. Pélin remarks that the con- 
sideration of the actual relations of military responsibility in Algeria were 
entirely overlooked, and that the commanding officers in that country 
were much better adapted to judge of the actual amount of criminality 
than civil courts at home; and with regard to Merci, who killed his 
antagonist in a duel without witnesses, he was found guilty, yet no one 
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could testify as to what really took place. It might have been an assas- 
sination ; but both were undressed, and there may have been a great 
misfortune. 

There is not far from the Opera, and nearly opposite to the mayoralty 
of the second arrondissement of Paris, a large house with a stone front, 
standing like an island at the meeting of four streets. The doors of this 
mansion are closed on the Saturdays and Sundays, but the rest of the 
week the approaches are to be seen encumbered with vehicles laden with 
furniture of all descriptions, and the doors crowded with brokers, amateurs, 
and idlers. There are twenty different sale-rooms in this “ brilliant 
hdtel,” and from two to five they are filled with two distinct classes— 
the victims and the victimisers. This hdtel constitutes one of the most 
striking scenes of modern commercial organisation, and it is in itself one 
of the most complete types of the morality of the age. Twenty years 
ago the Hétel des Ventes was simply a ground floor at the Hotel Bouillon, 
Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The brokers did not at that epoch enjoy 
the privileges which they now do, and the science of bidding was in its 
infancy. There are still edicts affecting conspiracies at sales, the liberty 
of bidding, and the rights of commissioners, but they might just as well 
have never been in existence. They are utterly disregarded. The law 
especially guarantees that new anclioaiies is not to be sold at the hotel, 
yet art and manufactures are daily represented there by a hundred dif- 
ferent copies and impostures. 

The cabinet-makers are divided into two classes—the ‘ pacotilleurs” 
and the “‘ pommadeurs.” The first dwell in the faubourgs, where they 
manufacture furniture of an aged or second-hand appearance, the fronts 
beautifully polished, the sides of stained deal, and the interiors of rotten 
poplar. ‘The second class glue together old broken furniture simply for 
sale. When taken home it breaks into a dozen pieces. Both parties 
are perfectly well known to the auctioneers and salesmen, and are indeed 
the pillars of the establishment. There are other tradesmen who supply 
zinc chandeliers electro-plated, and zine or tin timepieces, also electro- 
gilt or bronzed, and passed off as of pure metal. When any genuine 
furniture is sold at this house, the brokers buy it up themselves. But 
there is always sufficient of the “ pacotillé,” or the ‘‘ pommadé,” to 
satisfy the amateurs present, and the brokers only bid for that sufficiently 
to let the amateur believe that it is of value. They let the hammer fall 
in that case to the victim, but never in the case of genuine furniture. 
The auctioneer even runs down the merit of a piece of genuine fur- 
niture, and makes a display of his integrity by pointing out its defects, 
and knocking it down at a low price to some miserable broker. On the 
contrary, when the commodities of the sale-room are put up, he exhausts 
his impartial eloquence in pointing out their excellence and perfection. 
Objects of this kind, that have been interloped at many sales, are called 
“reports,” and the happy purchaser is said to have become entitled to a 
“succession.” There are still other rooms, which are known as “ assom- 
moirs.” These are hired by a broker, and everything is disposed of by 
an understanding with other brokers, who attend the sale in a band, and 
only have the pleasure of quarrelling among themselves. _ 

The broker is the man who fills up the grave opened by disaster ; after 
him nothing remains save misery. Under a variety of legal forms he 
pursues too frequently a regular system of spoliation. A sale, for ex- 
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ample, is announced for twelve o’clock. An amateur attends precisely 
at that hour: he finds that the sale is already half over, and that the 

ple of the neighbourhood actually know nothing about it. The only 
Focal publicity has been an illegible manuscript wafered to the shutters 
—the “petites affiches” and that were the only legal forms actually 
necessary. The goods being a seizure, had been reserved for the broker 
and his acolytes. It would be imagined that the legal forms which 
hedge in the broker protect the unfortunate, and place them between 
him and his landlord when he effects a distraint: that, in other words, 
the broker is made for the client. Not at all, it is the client who is 
made for the broker. 

One of the greatest errors of the times we live in is to suppose that 
the law can be wrought to such perfection as to take the place of religion 
and morality. The moral law has never been codified; it exists only in 
the Scriptures, hence law and morality have in reality been pitted against 
one another, just as if society without religion and morality was a thing 
possible! The moral law determines the nature of our duties towards 
ourselves and towards others. It is by it that we learn to distinguish 
the just from the unjust, the honest from the dishonest, and to give to 
every one what belongs to him. Laws of human invention only punish 
the infringement of the moral laws, but people have got to look upon 
them as having attained to so high a degree of perfection, as having 
been brought to interfere in so many of the actual minor details of life, 
that they have allowed them to supersede that of which they are only 
the guardians, and they have ceased to regard morality altogether so long 
as they can avoid conviction. At least, such, in different words, but in 
the same meaning, is what is conveyed to us in such writings as those 
of the author before us, M. Pélin, of Pierre Leroux, and others who have 
faith in a better order of things. Hence it is that people now-a-days 
concern themselves only with things in relation to the effects produced, 
and without regard to the causes which have brought them about. Some 


? 


' live to enjoy, others to suffer; both alike exclaim, “ Chance, fatality!” as 


if there were no contrasts between virtue and vice. ‘To believe M. 
Pélin, the “honest man” has been succeeded by “l’honnéte homme 
légal,” by which term he means any scoundrel who keeps himself without 
the pale of the law. To the greater number who obtain their living by 
speculation, he declares everything is ‘‘ honnéte” that pays without com- 
prising legality. As to the morality of the action, that is never taken 
into consideration. Such is the type of the legally honest man. Between 
such and a truly honest man there is a vast abyss, yet strong minds 
designate the successful legally honest man as clever aud skilful, whilst 
the honest man of old times is uniformly looked upon as a simpleton, or, 
at the best, as a type of things long gone by! 

The fine arts were formerly known as the liberal arts; they were so 
called because it was supposed that the poetry of the soul and the works 
of genius were a sacred property, which none had a right to sell, and 
which it was infamous to purchase. The modern speculator says that 
everything can be purchased, and is legally saleable. The nineteenth 
century can, in its spirit of mercantile pride and glory, designate itself as 
the era of the prostitution of art. Artists of olden times were believers; 
in the present day they are sceptical tradesmen or manufacturers. The 
credit is given to the economical Louis Philippe for having uninten- 
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sination ; but both were undressed, and there may have been a great 
misfortune. 

There is not far from the Opera, and nearly opposite to the mayoralty 
of the second arrondissement of Paris, a large house with a stone front, 
standing like an island at the meeting of four streets. The doors of this 
mansion are closed on the Saturdays and Sundays, but the rest of the 
week the approaches are to be seen encumbered with vehicles laden with 
furniture of all descriptions, and the doors crowded with brokers, amateurs, 
and idlers. There are twenty different sale-rooms in this “ brilliant 
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the privileges which they now do, and the science of bidding was in its 
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yet art and manufactures are daily represented there by a hundred dif- 
ferent copies and impostures. 

The cabinet-makers are divided into two classes—the “ pacotilleurs” 
and the “ pommadeurs.” The first dwell in the faubourgs, where they 
manufacture furniture of an aged or second-hand appearance, the fronts 
beautifully polished, the sides of stained deal, and the interiors of rotten 
poplar. ‘The second class glue together old broken furniture simply for 
sale. When taken home it breaks into a dozen pieces. Both parties 
are perfectly well known to the auctioneers and salesmen, and are indeed 
the pillars of the establishment. ‘There are other tradesmen who supply 
zinc chandeliers electro-plated, and zine or tin timepieces, also electro- 
gilt or bronzed, and passed off as of pure metal. When any genuine 
furniture is sold at this house, the brokers buy it up themselves. But 
there is always sufficient of the “ pacotillé,” or the ‘“ pommadé,” to 
satisfy the amateurs present, and the brokers only bid for that sufficiently 
to let the amateur believe that it is of value. They let the hammer fall 
in that case to the victim, but never in the case of genuine furniture. 
The auctioneer even runs down the merit of a piece of genuine fur- 
niture, and makes a display of his integrity by pointing out its defects, 
and knocking it down at a low price to some miserable broker. On the 
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ample, is announced for twelve o’clock. An amateur attends precisely 
at that hour: he finds that the sale is already half over, and that the 
people of the neighbourhood actually know nothing about it. The only 
publicity has been an illegible manuscript wafered to the shutters 
—the “petites affiches” and that were the only legal forms actually 
necessary. The goods being a seizure, had been reserved for the broker 
and his acolytes. It would be imagined that the legal forms which 
in the broker protect the unfortunate, and place them between 
him and his landlord when he effects a distraint: that, in other words, 
the broker is made for the client. Not at all, it is the client who is 
made for the broker. | 

One of the greatest errors of the times we live in is to suppose that 
_the law can be wrought to such perfection as to take the place of religion 
and morality. The moral law has never been codified; it exists only in 
the Scriptures, hence law and morality have in reality been pitted against 
one another, just as if society without religion and morality was a thing 
possible! The moral law determines the nature of our duties towards 
ourselves and towards others. It is by it that we learn to distinguish 
the just from the unjust, the honest from the dishonest, and to give to 
every one what belongs to him. Laws of human invention only punish 
the infringement of the moral laws, but people have got to look upon 
them as having attained to so high a degree of perfection, as having 
been brought to interfere in so many of the actual minor details of life, 
that they have allowed them to supersede that of which they are only 
the guardians, and they have ceased to regard morality altogether so long 
as they can avoid conviction. At least, such, in different words, but in 
the same meaning, is what is conveyed to us in such writings as those 
of the author before us, M. Pélin, of Pierre Leroux, and others who have 
faith in a better order of things. Hence it is that people now-a-days 
concern themselves only with things in relation to the effects produced, 
and without regard to the causes which have brought them about. Some 
' live to enjoy, others to suffer; both alike exclaim, ‘ Chance, fatality!” as 
if there were no contrasts between virtue and vice. To believe M. 
Pélin, the “honest man” has been succeeded by “I’honnéte homme 
légal,” by which term he means any scoundrel who keeps himself without 
the pale of the law. To the greater number who obtain their living by 
speculation, he declares everything is ‘‘ honnéte”’ that pays without com- 
prising legality. As to the morality of the action, that is never taken 
into consideration. Such is the type of the legally honest man. Between 
such and a truly honest man * a is a vast abyss, yet strong minds 
designate the successful legally honest man as clever aud skilful, whilst 
the honest man of old times is uniformly looked upon as a simpleton, or, 
at the best, as a type of things long gone by ! 

The fine arts were formerly known as the liberal arts; they were so 
called because it was su — that the poetry of the soul and the works 
of genius were a sacred property, which none had a right to sell, and 
which it was infamous to purchase. The modern speculator says that 
everything can be purchased, and is legally saleable. The nineteenth 
century can, in its spirit of mercantile pride and glory, designate itself as 
the era of the prostitution of art. Artists of olden times were believers; 
in the present day they are sceptical tradesmen or manufacturers, The 
credit is given to the economical Louis Philippe for having uninten- 
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i an to this hideous branch of i » in his 
ere om Aga Versailles at the least oe se. M. 
in his work “ Musée de Versailles,” publi in 1837, declares 
of the portraits in the museum were paid twenty francs; 
n were, however, M. de Montalivet’s average remuneration. A 
it of Searron was sold at the Hotel Boullion, first as Pibrac, and 
then as Guy-Patin. In the museum at Versailles it became “ Bayard 
Duterrail, chevalier sans peur et sans reproche!” There was a well- 
known sign in the Faubourg Saint-Marceau that bore the inscription 
“ Au Joyeux Curé de Meudon.” The luminous countenance of the 
rubicund priest and his expansive smile imparted pleasure to the whole 
“quartier.” Touched up and duly framed, it in 1837 occupied a promi- 
nent place in the museum as a portrait of “ Bossuet, Evéque de Meaux.” 
A so-called Corregio, the subject of which is a muleteer leading his 
mule, had a similar origin. The prodigious wig of the facetious Roque. 
laure was converted into a hood, and the face of the living epigram of 
the court of Louis XIV. figured as Saint Vincent de Paul! It might be 
supposed that it was M. de Montalivet himself who purchased these 
wondrous works of art on the quays and in the brokers’ shops. Not at 
all: it was the artists who performed these amusing transformations, and 

changed their character at the same time to “‘ honnétes marchands.”’ 

An order was given to M. Lethiére to paint a picture of the Assump- 
tion, which was to be high and narrow. He unfortunately painted his 
canvas too broad. The ministry commanded him to paint another. 
“Bah !” said the artist; “‘ cut off twe feet from the sides, one of my 
pupils shall sew it up at the top, and I will send another who will paint 
a crown of angels.” Already at that time the masters of the art had a 
great part of their works painted by their pupils. 

The museum of Versailles inaugurated a new era in the annals of 
a elle se bourgeoisa.” Seeing what a multitude of great and 
ittle canvases of all kinds of merits found a ready sale, the grocers 
launched their sons in the career of the fine arts. From that epoch 
artists and grocers became allies in the same field of speculation, and 
their alliance was cemented by mutual concessions. Old armour, plaster 
casts, studies from the antique, were replaced in the new artists’ studios 
by inveterate daubs, which it was their task to transform into modern 

ictures ; and the Rembrandtic browns were, for the first time, replaced 
by the more captivating rose. The “commerce honnéte’’ made an 
immense move in advance, but it was at the expense of art. For one 
painter, there are now-a-days a hundred mechanical fabricators of pic- 
tures. 

As it is with art, so we are also told it is with literature—“ ut pictura 
poesis.” History, romance, comedy, poetry, all alike are ordered, fabri- 
cated, and manufactured, just like the earthenware of Limoges, the soap 
of Marseilles, or the “ gluten-Véron.” By dint of talent, empiricism, 
and immorality, anything may be produced under a name that is familiar 
to tne public. The possessors of a name are thus led to give up fabri- 
cating for themselves, and get others to do the work for them. It is less 
fatiguing, and pays much better. If an author is not employed by an- 
other known author as “ collaborateur,” and he proposes a good thing to 
& publisher, the latter may accept it, and even pay for it, but it must be 
with the understanding of a right reserved to affix a well-known name to 
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it. These are what the publisher calls “des affaires dites littéraires.” 
The public call it “commerce honnéte.” The human comedy is 
to contemplate by those who are not among the shorn and the vie- 


There are shops in Paris in which may see displayed in - 
stricken windows bits of yellow laee, faded p> freon 30 fete peers 2 
and stained finery, all objects which are not the less coveted by some 
irls who are desirous of display at the lowest ible price. These 
ings are themselves the spoils of disorder and dubesoke , and they are 
displayed to tempt others into the career of vice. Shops of this cha- 
racter, and of the worst description, exist the whole length of the way 
between the Palais Royal and Breda-street. The profession of the 
liar class of “ marchandes de toilette’ demands great activity. The law 
ordains that the monts de piété shall not advance more than the sum of 
fifteen francs upon goods deposited by persons who do not pers 
establishing their identity. Now, as most of the clients of t ond a 
de toilette belong to the latter category, they leave their jewellery and 
their silks and satins under her charge, as she will advance more than 
that sum upon them, and, what is more, she will even give a trifle farther 
for the purchase of them when the engagement has run its course, and 
the lorette of Breda-street is unable to discharge it. The antecedents of 
the marchande de toilette are common-place enough. They have been 
once young, and, as such, established various more or less temporary con- 
nexions, and they have held by such till each in his turn was cleared of 
his last crown. After passing various periods of time at the retreat 
known as the cloisters of Saint-Lazare, and finding herself growing stout, 
she wisely determines that the time is come for her to enter into business 
in order to establish her morality and her respectability. She even gives 
an additional validity to her new position by taking a commandant, grown 
old in the service, under her protection. As she prospers she extends 
her business. She tells the pretty maid at No. — that she is too good 
for service, that her mistress is tyrannical and capricious, that she will 
set her up in lodgings, furniture, and dress. How is such a temptation 
to be foregone? Needless to say the victims, once in her clutehes, seldom 
get out of them—never unseathed. The “ toilettiére,” cynical monster 
that she is, has one passion remaining: alcoholic drinks are her only 
loves. These ladies condescend to set up bachelors as well as maids, 
and, after having supplied the outfit, they find them wives who will pay 
the expenses with interest. They also sell goods to married ladies, and 
if these are unable to pay for them, they introduce them to an immoral 
means of obtaining the money. They also purchase without disagreeable 
questions objects that are offered to them by servants, milliners’ appren- 
tices, and shop-boys. The marchande de toilette is, to sum up in the 
words of M. Pélin, one of the calamities of the capital: she destroys 
everything that she touches, she is a material and moral leprosy that 
feeds on the aspirations after luxury of the higher just as much as of the 
lower classes. 
If our author, as cynical himself as any honnéte marchand, has found 
ion in exposing the abuses of art, of literature, of auctioneers and 
brokers, of printsellers and marchandes de toilette, with what verve must 
he turn to the present state of the drama in France? It has been our 
fate, watching as we do the progress of public criticism, and earnestly 
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of better things, to expatiate the same the 

tones that would be inevita imacillng af 

but in the loud voice of reprehension which is now so oft re- 

from abroad, more than once of late. Villemot, Capefigue, 

ournel, Aubryet, even Véron, ex-director of the Opera, have each in 

his turn furnished us with the cue. Each has taken up the subject in 

a different point of view, but all have agreed in one great fact—that the 

drama had never greater power and popularity than when it was a moral 

influence, and that it has never fallen so low as in our days, when it is a 
public teacher of immorality. 

M. Gabriel Pélin outvies the illustrious legitimist Capefigue. He 
takes positive delight in recalling the times depicted by the prohibited 
Brantéme, when the “ Danse Macabre” gave to the powerful of the 
earth a lesson which it might have been dangerous to have presented 
under any other form. The great were made to pass, in those nocturnal 
mysteries, across the stage, proud and insulting, with their tiaras, their 
mitres, and their crowns: “ Back, clowns, and shout Noél!” Queens, 
countesses, and chatelaines passed in their turn, resplendent in youth 
and beauty: ‘ Back, villains—salute, and cry Noel!” Horsemen and 
footmen sien pressed forward, keeping back the crowd, and vilifying 
the people with opprobrious epithets. But a horrible figure made his 
appearance, gesticulating after a strange fashion, and playing upon a 
three-stringed fiddle. The people recognised in Death the leveller of 
pomp and pride, and applauded to the skies. And Death replied to 
their acclamations by summoning the powerful of the earth to the dance. 
It was in vain that they haughtily declined the invitation. ‘ You are 
mistaken,” exclaims one; “I am the powerful lord of eleven castles; I 
have ten thousand lances and three hundred villages.”” “ Dance, never- 
theless,” dictated the skeleton ; and the proud baron was carried’ away in 
the dance of death. At the sound of the infernal violin, prelates, abbés, 
kings and queens, nay, the Pope himself, with his triple tiara, were 
forced to join in the same fantastic and lugubrious evolutions. The 
crowd shouted and almost raved in ecstasy. Coarse and brutal as were 
these early mysteries, they gave an energetic representation of a great 
truth, which the powerful of the earth at that epoch seemed to overlook 
in their treatment of the people. The drama in its most brilliant epochs 
has ever been the stronghold of liberty against oppression, and the living 
scene of the triumphs of virtue and morality over vice and debauchery. 
Already in the time of Voltaire wit was made to take the place of feel- 
ing, and at the same epoch the powdered and ribboned “ pastorale” took 
the place of the legitimate drama. There was a revival with Lekain, 
Talma, Duchesnois, and Lafont; and under the Empire the enthusiasm 
wasted upon the “ pastorales” of the petit Trianon, under Louis XVI, 
was reserved for the “débris de nos champs de bataille.’’ There is a 
lesson in the sentence beyond what was intended by the author. 

The stage is still, as it has ever been, the national school of manners ; 
and if you want to know what is popular and what are the aspirations of 
the greater number, you must go to the theatres on the Boulevards. 
There aloné can be seen, by an instinct that cannot be defiued, successes 
which would not be credited, save by those who have lived in the atmo- 
sphere which has produced them. Odry was indebted for his first great 
success to a miserable pasquinade on the gendarme : 
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“Tl était une fois trois bons 
*étaient enrhumés du cerveau. 
5 entrérent aap ™ sc 
*est pour avoir d’ nne réglisse. 
Lépicer qu’était un malin 
Leur donna des p’tits morceaux de bois 
Qui n’étaient pas sucrés du tout.” (Bis.) 


The crowd applauded to frenzy. Odry from that night became a popu- 
lar idol. Grandville portrayed the gendarmes sucking the imaginary 
liquorice-root. The epithet of “ bons gendarmes”’ remained to the repre- 
sentatives of public order ever afterwards. So great a success made the 
managers still more daring. At the Folies-Dramatiques, a young ac- 
tress was made to step forward to the foot-lights, and, looking directly 
at the box of the “officier de paix ou le municipal de service,” she 
sang : 
P “ Agents de la force publique, 
Gendarmes qui montez sur vos ch’vaux 


Pour attraper Ja république ; 
Vous n’attrapez que des rhumes d’cerveau.” 


The whole house took up the burden. The pasquinade was, as usual, 
carried so far as at length to defeat its purpose. In the “ Auberge 
des Adrets,” at the end of the second act, the stuffed model of a gendarme 
was killed in the boxes, whence Robert-Macaire cast him on the stage. 
There Bertrand heaped blows on the prostrate body, singing all the 
time : 

“Tuer des mouchards et des gendarmes, 

Ca n’empéche pas les sentiments. 


And then, looking to the gods, he would say: “ N’est-ce pas, vous 
autres ? 
Ca n’empéche pas les sentiments.” (Bis.) 


And the whole house joined rapturously in the burden of this philo- 
sophical couplet. As a contrast, the manager of one of the theatres of 
the Boulevards was obliged to double the pay of an actor before he could 
be induced a second time to confront the ddeen of projectiles with which 
he was saluted on making his appearance on the stage as the representa- 
tive of Sir Hudson Lowe. Such scenes may appear trifling and unmean- 
ing incidents to some, but they in reality resume the whole bent and 
tendency of public manners and feelings. 

M. Jules Le Sire has indited that part of the work which refers to theatri- 
cal matters, and he declares that, from the cynicism of the director, who 
has the dresses of his figurantes abbreviated in order that people may see 
as high as possible and admire the forms, down to the “ malhonnéteté” 
which consists in “escamoter” (purloining) a manuscript from an un- 
known writer, all the degrees of “ honnéteté” are met with in the same 
“shop.” The printseller will give, if duly remunerated, the address of 
the model who has sat for his 1. soar e Se There is a manager who 
will do more. He indirectly permits the circulation of the addresses of 
his fair figurantes to anxious inquirers. The commission of censorship 
has, we are told, to maintain an incessant warfare against the gravest 
immorality and cynicism that pervade the works submitted to it for ap- 
proval. There is a scene in the “ Fugitifs” in which a mother is placed 
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in the alternative of child dslivened over to the flames, 
or abandoning her da sixteen toa Hindha. For the scene of 


the “Fugitifs” is in India; the time, the late rebellion; the ‘actors, 

and Hindhus; and the version of what was enacted, French. 
The Parisians are not even spared the funereal pile. Some managers 
would not have stopped there. The morality of the stage lies simply in 
the receipts. There is a theatre, M. Le Sire tells us, whose manager 
does not the actresses. et eee ies him to the 
tune of from sixty to one hundred francs a He considers that 


t, above that, to be grateful to him for the opportunity thus 
rm pd them of being launched in the great world. A lie of 
such a manager’s duties consists in getting his actresses out of the hands 
of the police, or liberating them from the cloistered seclusion of Saint- 


If an aspirant to distinction, as a dramatic author, sends a piece to a 
manager, he often never sees it again, or if he does, it is as a thing written 
by another man and acted under another title. Witness the cases of 
Arséne de Sey and Flagelmann; of M. Amédée Boudin, and of MM. 
Eugéne de Mireeourt and Gabriel. Ora length of time is allowed to 
elapse, and then the author is written to, inviting him to wait upon the 
manager at once. He hurries off. The man tells him his piece is 
accepted, but a few alterations are necessary, and he must have a collabo- 
rateur, whose claims are three-tenths of the rights of the author. The 
aspirant accedes. The collaborateur whispers that the manager is in 
temporary difficulties, and as he is going to bring out his play he cannot 
do less bes become a surety. The play is produced. The author's 
rights are ten per cent. upon the receipts. The manager claims four- 
tenths of these rights, the collaborateur three-tenths, and three-tenths 
remain to the author. But he does not even get these. They are fore- 
stalled by the collaborateur, who has introduced into the agreement a 
saving clause, by which, if the manager fails to pay him, he can monopo- 
lise the author’s rights. The manager neither pays him, nor the moneys 
for which the author has become security, and the unfortunate dupe is 
conveyed to Clichy, to ruminate over his hard-earned experiences. 

A story is told of an author who waited six months for a decision in 
regard to a drama said to have been accepted by a manager. Wearied 
and impatient, he at length insisted upon its restoration ; a search was 
made, and it was at length found, on the original satin paper and rose- 
coloured ties, behind a buffet, in company with a bit of Gruyére cheese, 
some rancid lard, and an indefinite number of cigar-ends. Another 
gummed together some of the pages of his manuscript. The manager, 
after detaining it a month, asked for a fortnight more for its considera- 
tion. It was at length returned, as having been carefully perused, but 
not adapted to the exigency of his particular theatre. It had never been 
opened. The late Desnoyer was caught in the same manner. He 
returned a manuscript one day, with the observation, ‘‘ There is promise 
in it, but you are not quite up to the mark; you want practice. The 
thing is we!l done, but there is too much that would require remodelling 
to render it aceeptable.” The manuscript so criticised was a bundle of 
white paper ! 

Foris canes, et venefici, et impudici, et homicides, 
Et qui amat mendacium et servientes idoles. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sm NatTHanre.. 


. .-- And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Joeve'a Labour's Lost, 
Act IIL. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Mach Ado About Nothing, Act II.Sc. 8. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notesof interrogation.— Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XLI.—Marearet, Ducuess or NewcastT Le. 


A RECENT censor of the contemptible practice once in fashion of 
making women the subject of bombastic panegyric which, had they been 
less fulsome, might have passed for truth, and so led us to ex te 
the learning, worth, and beauty of the praised——declares that the height, 
er rather depth, beyond which flattery eould no further go, may be 
realised by what was lavished on the illustrious (he calls her “ notorious”) 
Duchess of Newcastle. Thriee Noble, High, and Puissant Princess— 
this was her own particular style, and one she was punctilious about; and 
indeed we may say of it what the Pucelle in Shakspeare (if the Pucelle 
be Shakspeare’s) is made to say of Sir William Lucy’s heraldic flourish: 

Here is a silly stately style indeed ! 


The Turk, that two-and-fifty kingdoms hath, 
Writes not a style so tedious as this.* 


But Duchess Margaret, for her part, set down all as mere malignants 
and turbaned Turks who 


traduced the state- 


liness of a style like hers. 

She was the daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, and second wife of the 
first Duke of Newcastle. “ Naturally bashful, her timidity was increased 
by a life of great seclusion in her own family; yet it did not prevent her 
from overcoming their unanimous opposition to her romantic and gene- 
rous determination to become a maid of honour at the breaking out of 
the Civil War, when the Queen was less numerously attended than in 
happier times. Perfectly unsuited for Court life, we do not wonder that 
Margaret Lucas longed to escape from its embarrassments. Though her 
deeision had been taken rashly, she did not desert the falling fortunes of 





* First Part of King Henry IV., Act IV. Sc. 7. 
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the Queen, and accompanied Henrietta Maria in her flight to France. 
In Paris the ‘shy affrighted Maid of Honour’ was married to the historic 
Marquis of Newcastle, who left his country after the defeat of Marston 
Moor. Deprived of his fortune, the Marquis and his wife were forced to 
lead a life of extreme poverty in Holland. Nobly she bore adversity, 
and it was left to prosperity to develop her folly. The Restoration gave 
the Marquis a ducal coronet and ruined estates. The new Duchess, 
authoress of ‘ Philosophical Fancies,’ the ‘ World's Olio,’ &c., caused a 
furore in London. ‘ People thronged around the Palace to catch a 
glimpse of her coming to Court, as if it were the Queen of Sheba her- 
self."* Pepys has recorded her eccentric behaviour and costume—her 
‘ antick dress,’ as he called it. Evelyn, in one of his letters addressed to 
her, after ransacking his memory for the names of all the literary ladies 
that ever lived, from Zenobia to Mrs. Philips, ‘ our late Orinda,’ comes to 
this conclusion : 

“* All these, I say, summed up together, possess but that divided 
which your Grace retains in one; so as Lucretia Marinella, who writ a 
book in 1601, Dell’ excellenza delle Donne con difetti e mancamenti 
degli Huomini, had no need to have assembled so many instances and 
arguments to adorn the work, had she lived to be witness of Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, to read her writings, and to hear her discourse of 
the sciences she comprehended.’ ” 

The same critic quotes Mrs. Evelyn’s amusing account to Doctor 
Bohun of her visit to the Duchess as far more creditable to the writer’s 
honesty. She was received in a “kind of transport,” and adds, “I ac- 
knowledge, though I remember her some years since, and have not been a 
stranger to her ts I was surprised to find so much extravagancy and 
vanity im any person not confined within four walls.” After describing 
her Grace’s manner, appearance, and conversation, she says—“ At last I 
grew weary, and concluded that the creature called a Chimera, which I 
had heard speak of, was now to be seen, and that it was time to retire 
for fear of infection ; yet I hope, as she is an original, she may never 
have acopy. Never did I see a woman so full of herself, so amazingly 
vain and ambitious.” That she was outrageously flattered we also know, 
both by the savans of the day and different learned societies. ‘ She was 
hailed as Margaret, the First Princess of Philosophers, who hath dispelled 
errors, appeased the difference of opinions, and restored peace to learn- 
ing’s commonwealth.” The Vice-Chancellor and Senate of Cambridge 
had the effrontery to declare, ‘‘ Whenever we find ourselves nonplussed 
in our studies, we repair to you as our oracle ; if we be to speak, you 
dictate to us; if we knock at Apollo’s door, you alone open to us; if we 
compose an history, you are the remembrancer; if we be confounded and 
puzzled among the philosophers, you disentangle us, and assoil our 
difficulties.” 

At the same time it is handsomely conceded that her love and genuine 
admiration for the Duke was greater than her delight in the sensation 
she created and the ovations she received; for, in accordance with his 
wish, she retired into simple country life, which best suited his taste and 
age. “In hercountry home, leisure and release from society enabled the 





* Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century. 1860. 
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Duchess to devote herself to her husband and to the perpetration of 
those egregious literary follies which brought her such unenviable 
notoriety. On the stately monument erected by the Duke to her 
memory in Westminster Abbey, her fame as a writer is extolled. The 
inscription also records, ‘ She was a most virtuous, and careful, and loving 
wife, and was with her lord all the time of his banishment and miseries; 
and when she came home, never parted with him in his solitary retire- 
ments.’ After all is said, she was something more than the ‘ mad, con- 
ceited, ridiculous woman’ Pepys has written her down.”* 

Duchess Margaret is indeed a cut-and-come-again subject for the 
Pepysian carving-knife. Peeping [Iv is ever on tiptoe, head forward, 
eyes agog, ears cocked, when her Grace is to be seen or heard of. He 
laughs at her, does this saponaceous Samuel ; but, for the world he would 
not miss an opportunity of feasting his gaze on her, or even of going to 
see a play of hers, trashy as he may pronounce the play to have been. 
For instance, in 1667 his Diary bears record: “ To see the silly play of 
my Lady Newcastle’s, called ‘ The Humourous Lovers ;’ the most silly 
thing that ever came upon a stage. I was sick to see it, but yet would 
not but have seen it, that I might the better understand her."| Some 
twelve days later Mr. Pepys goes “To White Hall, thinking there to 
have seen the Duchess of Newcastle’s coming this night to Court, to 
make a visit to the Queen, the King having been with her yesterday, to 
make her a visit since her coming to town. The whole story of this lady 
is a romance, and all she does is romantic. Her footmen in velvet coats, 
and herself in antique dress, as they say ; and was the other day at her 
own play, ‘ The Humourous Lovers;’ the most ridiculous thing that ever 
was wrote, but yet she and her Lord mightily pleased with it ; and she, 
at the end, made her respects to the players from her box, and did give 
them thanks. There is as much expectation of her coming to Court, that 
so people may come to see her, as if it were the Queen of Sheba; but I 
lost my labour, for she did not come this night.”t Patience, good Mr. 
Pepys. Love’s labour lost on the eleventh of April, shall not be lost on 
the twenty-sixth. You shall then see the illustrious dame—only in 
passing, it is true—but enough to whet your appetite for another and 
fuller beatific vision. 

Here is the primary apocalypse, or dissolving view, of the Duchess. 
“ Met my Lady Newcastle going with her coaches and footmen all in 
velvet ; herself, whom I never saw before, as I have heard her often de- 
scribed, for all the town-talk is now of her extravagancies, with her velvet 
cap, her hair about her ears; many black patches, because of pimples 
about her mouth; naked-necked, without any thing about it, and a black 
just-au-corps. She seemed to me a very comely woman: but I hope to 
see more of her on May-day.’’§ 

In which hope, Samuel found sustenance till May-day. That auspi- 
cious anniversary dawned at last, and to the Park he hied him on the 
wings of hope—or rather, to put it more prosaically, inside Sir William 





* Saturday Review, No. 272. 

+ Diary of Samuel Pepys, March 30, 1667. 
Ibid., April 11. 

j Ibid., April 26. 
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Penn’s coach. But it proved to be the pursuit of sight-seeing under 
“Sir W. Pen and I in his coach, Tiburne way, into the 
where a horrid dust, and number of coaches, without pleasure or 
order. That which we, and almost all, went for, was to see my Lady 
Newcastle ; which we could not, she being followed and crowded upon 
ne En ee lene eee ne ey aap 
she was in a large black coach, adorned with silver i of 
hite curtains, and everything black and white, and herself 
So that Samuel may be said to have seen and not seen 


1 


a2! 
Li 


was in dudgeon at the disappomtment. Hope had told him a 
flattering tale for the first of May. But May-day only kept its word of 
promise to the ear; and broke it to the hope. 7 

Courage! his time would come, and he would bide his time. Who 
knew what a day might bring forth, and an early one too? Within ten 
days he is all but successful. ‘“ Drove hard towards Clerkenwell,+ think- 
ing to have overtaken my Lady Newcastle, whom I saw before us in her 
coach, with 100 boys and girls running looking upon her; but I could 
not; and so she got home before I come up to her. But I will geta 
time to see her,”{ Baffled again! How Samuel must have envied the 
gamins running alongside her Grace’s coach, and exercising the chartered 
privilege of cat to look at king. When would his turn come? The 
nobility and gentry had mobbed her in the Park. The children of the 
mob-ility had mobbed her in Clerkenwell. When should this honest 

cease to be sick at heart with hope deferred ? 

May-day in the Park, as we have seen, did little more for Mr. Pepys 
than throw dust in his eyes, and fret him with a dead-lock of carriages. 
The tenth of May tantalised his eager soul with that spectacle of a cen- 
tury of gamins, male and female,—petty Pipses of the causeway. Which 
did vex him. But before May month was over and gone, the desire of 
his eyes was fulfilled. 

Tobe marked with a white stone, in his diurnal records, is that thirtieth 
of May which reveals Margaret to his rapt gaze, at a meeting of “ the 
Society” at Arundel House. ‘ Where I find very much company, in 
expectation of the Duchess of Newcastle,§ who had desired to be invited 
to the Society ; and was, after much debate, pro and con., it seems many 
being against it; and we do believe the town will be full of ballads of it. 
Anon comes the Duchess with her women attending her; among others, 
the Ferabosco. . . . The Duchess hath been a good, comely woman; 
but her dress so antick, and her deportment so ordinary, that I do not 
like her at all, nor do I hear her say any thing that was worth hearing, 
but that she was full of admiration, all admiration. Several fine experi- 
ments were shown her of colours, loadstones, microscopes, and of liquors; 
among others, of one that did, while she was there, turn a piece of roasted 
mutton into pure blood, which was very rare. . . . After they had shown 
her experiments, and she cried still she was full of admiration, she 
inonel being led out and in by several Lords that were there; among 
others, Lord George Barkeley and Earl of Carlisle, aud a very pretty 





* Diary of Samuel Pepys, May 1. 

+ Where part of old Newcastle House still exists. 
Diary, May 10, 1667. 

i Evelyn also gives an account of this visit. 
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er enna This very pretty young man was 
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the fifth duke, who was murdered in Italy some ten years later. 

Having satiated his eyesight on her Grace’s personnel, Mr. Pepys is 
thenceforward careless, so far as his Diary is concerned, of her goings 
and comings, nor any longer finds it exciting to prate of her where- 
abouts. His only subsequent allusien to her, that we remember, occurs 
in the spring of pre when her Grace published the first 
edition, in folio, of her 's life After transacting Admiralty 
business at Whitehall, Mr. Pepys thus records one of his Evenings at 
Home. “Thence home, and there, in favour to my eyes, staid at home, 
reading the ridiculous History of my Lord Newcastle, wrote by his wife, 
which shows her to be a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman, and he an 
asse to suffer her to write what she writes, to him, and of him.”{ This 
old woman, one begins to think, will be the death of Mr. Pepys. There 
are no bounds to his contempt for the literary character of the ducal 

air. 
For their literature was a joint-stock business. A wittier, if not a 
better-tempered man than our Samuel, amused himself, a century later, 
at the expense of the noble couple. Horace Walpole§ found it piquant 
to gird at their doings in authorship—both of them sublimely bed 
in book-making, and each regarding the other as the crowning genius of 
the age, and each loading the other, alike in private table-talk and in 
public print, with extravagances of panegyric that made society stare. 
Ten years before the date of Pepys’s last entry, the duke had come 
before the public with a treatise on Horsemanship—not quite so lively as 
Sir Francis Hegd’s recent performance; and other appearances of his in 
print had familiarised him, by name at least, to the reading world of 
Restoration times. But his wife was the readier with her pen. She 
excelled him in the scope of her literary aspirations, and in the industry 
she brought to bear on their development. She was always scheming, 
or always at work. She would wake up her women between midnight 
and daybreak, to commit to paper the precious thoughts that flashed 
across her mind at that season. Twelve printed folios|| were only a part- 
product of this day-and-night work. ‘The best known of her Remains 
are two volumes of plays, published in the second and eighth years of 
the Restoration, respectively. A modern critic considers them deserving 
of a passing inspection by the student of literary history, both as monu- 
ments of unredeemed and self-satisfied absurdity, and as examples of 
some principles in literary composition to which no writer before or since 
has been bold enough to avow obedience. Not only, as he remarks, for 
the higher laws of style, but even for the ordinary rules of English 
mar, did “the thrice noble, illustrious, and excellent Princess’’ (as 
title-pages call her) profess a sovereign contempt. In several of 
those nine addresses “To the Reader” which, besides other prefaces, 
stand in succession before her first volume of plays, she magnanimous 
declares her willingness that her writings should be unread “ by adh 
pedantical scholastical persons” as attach importance to grammatical dis- 





Diary of Samuel Pepys, May 30, 1667. 
5 aan Sa of the thrice Noble, High, and Puissant Prince, William of New. 
Castle, 1667. 
t Diary, March 18, 1668. § Royal and Noble Authors. 
| Gerard Langbaine reckons eight, others ten. 
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tinctions of and to those other laws of language, as to which she 
pam i understood them, as she does not, she would not 


“Her practice was quite conformable to this frank profession. It is 
rarely, for example, that she condescends to join a plural verb with 
a plural nominative. But all such technical faults are asgnothing, com- 
pared with the childish and senseless extravagancies which in those plays 
make up the tissue of the matter. There is not in one of them a scene 
that is dramatic in anything but the form. That they should be free 
from coarseness was not to be expected in such an age; but some of the 
most indelicate scenes are carefully marked as having been written by 
‘the Lord Marquess.’ The philosophical discussions which abound 
throughout are claimed by the lady as her own.”* 

Bearing in mind this division of labour—his the improprieties, and hers 
the disquisitions—we may assume that whatever success the Newcastle 
plays achieved, on the stage, or in the closet, was due to the Duke, and 
was in spite of the Duchess. The theatres were no converts as yet to the 
maxim that want of decency is want of sense; and therefore the Duke’s 
dirty department had a chance. But philosophy distributed through five 
acts was safe for a beggarly account of empty boxes; and therefore was 
her Grace’s section cocksure of being, technically speaking, damned. 

Something more thau dramatic justice was done the Duke, by a dis- 
tinguished dramatist of the day, who scrupled not to pronounce him “the 

master of wit, the most exact dbserver of mankind, and the most 
accurate judge of humour that ever he,” the eulogist,t had known. But 
those were days in which Dryden wrote dedications; and then the subject 
of all these superlatives was a real live Duke. 

His Grace, however, was, on Clarendon’s showing—who has never- 
theless been taxed with ill-will to the Duke—“a very fine gentleman, 
active, and full of courage, and most accomplished in those qualities of 
horsemanship, dancing, and fencing, which accompany a good breeding ; 
in which his delight was. Besides that he was amorous in poetry and 
music, to which he indulged the greatest part of his time; and nothing 
could have tempted him out of those paths of pleasure, which he enjoyed 
in a full and ample fortune, but honour and ambition to serve the king 
[Charles I.] when he saw him in distress, and abandoned by most of those 
who were in the highest degree obliged to him, and by him.”t Hartley 
Coleridge is one of those who consider Newcastle “ rather harshly treated” 
by Clarendon ; and he counsels all those who would see the life and cha- 
racter of this nobleman depicted by a kinder, softer hand, to consult his 
memoirs written by his Duchess, “ the high-souled Margaret of Newcastle, 
said to be the most voluminous of authoresses, who, with a vanity pardon- 
able, if not amiable, in woman, had all her tomes impressed with her 
armorial bearings.”§ To this it is that Pope alludes in his description of 
Theobald’s library, “afterwards preposterously transferred to Cibber,” 
when Colley became more obnoxious than Tibbald’s self : 


Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great; . 
* There, stamp’d with arms, Newcastle shines complete. | 


* Eng. Cyclop. of Biography, II. 131. t Shadwell. 
Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, book viii. 
Northern Worthies, vol. i.: “Thomas, Lord Fairfax.” 

|) The Dunciad, book i. 
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In indignant allusion to which couplet the author of the a } 
Borealis has said, that Pope never are omit an opportunity of insulting 
a woman, living or dead. This is surely a little harder upon Alexander 
than ever Alexander was on Margaret. 

Five years previous to her husband's publication (in 1658) of his dis- 
course on Horsemanship, the Duchess had published, also at Antwerp, a 
volume of metrical miscellanies, intituled “‘ Poems and Fancies.” ‘These 
were the first-fruits of a most fruitful tree, which went on blowing and 
bearing for twenty good summers to come. M. Villemain, in his remarks 
on Charles of Orleans and the French poets, poetesses, and poetasters of 
his epoch, bewails the unfortunate habit many well-born people have, of 
writing verses, which they were never born to write, but which their 
addiction to reading, and plenty of leisure time and self-complacency, 
induced them to attempt. A female example he names—little as there 
may otherwise be in common between her and Duchess Margaret—may 
serve somewhat to point the moral of Margaret’s minstrelsy. ‘“ Christine 
de Pisan, par exemple, était belle, vertueuse, savante, mais nullement 
poste. Cependant, comme elle savait l’italien et le latin, qu'elle était 
personne d’étude et d’esprit, elle composa des vers toute sa vie. Ses 
ouvrages sont illisibles, ennuyeux ; mais ils furent admirés des contempo- 
rains.”* 

To assert that her Grace of Newcastle was nullement poéte—even with 
Mr. Pepys and Mr. Pope to endorse the averment—would be to defy the 
judgment of some good judges, both in her century and in ours, The 
Duchess had her own opinion of those, her contemporaries, whom the gods 
had not made poetical—the nullement poétes of her day—and thus she 
expressed it, in a style and with a purpose not undeserving of notice : 


Most of our modern writers, now-a-days, 

Consider not the fancy, but the phrase ; 

As if fine words were wit, or one should say, 

A woman’s handsome, if her clothes be gay, 
Regarding not what beauty’s in the face, 

Nor what proportion doth the body grace ; 

As when her shoes be high, to say she’s tall, 

And when she is strait-laced, to say she’s small; 
When painted, or her hair is curl’d with art, 

Tho’ of itself but plain, and her skin swart, 

We cannot say that from her thanks are due 

To Nature, nor those arts in her we view, 

Unless she them invented, and so taught 

The world to set forth that which is stark naught. 
But fancy is the eye gives life to all; 

Words, the complexion, as a whited wall; 

Fancy the form is, flesh, blood, skin, and bone ; 
Words are but shadows, substance they have none ; 
But number is the motion, gives the grace, 

And is the count’nance of a well-form’d face. 


There are quasi-Shakspearean touches of fancy in her “ Pastime and Re- 
creation of the Queen of Fairies in Fairy Land”—in such lines, for instance 
(barring a certain rhyme), as the following, descriptive of the elvish sovran 
lady in question: 





* Villemain, Cours de Littérature Frangaise. 

































































































She on a dewy leaf doth bathe, 
And as she sits, the leaf doth wave; 
There like a new-fall’n flake of snow, 
Doth her white limbs in beauty show. 


Her garments fair her maids put on, 
Minde « of the pure light from the sun. 


This is graceful and airily fantastic—with a fairy-like music in the 
metre. And in a vein of this sort the Duchess can ran on fluently for a 
good time together. At other times she is equally mark-worthy for an 

turn of expression, and considerable freedom of sustained 

The elder Disraeli* is satisfied that had but her studies been 

regulated, she would have displayed no ordinary genius. The Connoisseur, 
he reminds us, has quoted her poems, and her verses have been imitated 

Milton. 

"What renown the Duchess achieved in authorship, has been anything 
but a constant quantity. At present it is practically a nonentity, a nega- 
tive quantity. Towards the beginning of the century it was in the plus 
n—thanks to Lamb and his congeners —and even tended to surplusage; 
, of course, implied and itself induced reaction. If we might 
t Miss Costello as a qualified representative of current opinion in 
her regard, Duchess Margaret’s present hold on the public mind is feeble 
indeed. “ This singularly pedantic and self-sufficient lady,” the fair 
critic assures us, was one of those who, with some talent and no genius, 
contrive to bring themselves into notice by dint of resolute scribbling, 
and manage to attain a certain reputation by means of frequent assu- 
rances to the world that they deserve a high place in public estimation. 
She belonged, according to Miss Costello, to that class of ladies of rank 
who are not content to understand and patronise the works of persons 
of merit, but indulge the ambition of imitating them, and fondly persuade 
themselves that they can compete with the best authors of the day. 
“‘ The innumerable books of this persevering authoress, were the nuisance 
of the time in which she lived ; and, although she reaped little but ridi- 
cule by her industry, yet her vanity was such that she never perceived 
she was being laughed at, and lived on in a fool’s paradise of letters ; 
glorying in her fame, and pluming herself as much on the literary repu- 
tation of her husband. In almost every age there has been some such 
self-esteemed Phoenix, whose harmless conceit does but little injury, but 
~ nevertheless, a general annoyance, except to the tradesmen she employs 
tbe bind the volumes with which she delights to adorn her own 
tll strictures on her Grace than these—by a critic, too, whose 
characteristic leaning is rather to eulogy unstinted—we do not remem- 
ber to have met with, not even in the sour-sweets of Strawberry-hill. 

But it was natural that judgments in this tone should be passed, after 
the tide had ebbed, on whose flood the Duchess rode triumphant into 
favour, several decades since, under the auspices of Charles Lamb and a 
small Lamb-like flock. 

Hartley Coleridge once pithily and summarily asserted her worth in 





* See his Curiosities of Literature: “A Literary Wife.” 
+t Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen. By Louisa Stuart Costello. Vol. iii. 
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the following sentence: “She is an especial favourite with Charles 
Lamb: we need add nothing more in her commendation.”* A hand- 
somely expressed enthymeme, we may call it—the premise 
implying so pregnant a compliment to Elia. Let us, then, glance here 
and there, among the immertal Essays of Elia, at the incidental tributes 
of homage paid by that kind, loving, y receptive heart, to the thrice 
Noble, Illustrious, and Puissant Princess. 

At one time it is merely parenthetical, as where “the poets and 
romancical writers (as dear Margaret Newcastle would call them)” are 
casually spoken of. At another, Elia is treating of the appropriate bindings 
for divers kinds of books—in the course of which discussion we are in- 
structed, that where a book is at once both good and rare—where the 
individual is almost the species, and when that perishes, 

We know not where is that Promethean torch 

That can its light relumine— | 
“such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of Newcastle, by 
his Duchess—no casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to 
honour and keep safe such a jewel.”{ The compliment, however, is 
after all a sort of left-handed one; for it implies that The Life has little 
or no self-supporting life in itself. 

At another time Elia is pathetically upbraiding his gayrormy. | 
friends, on one of whom he fixes a special grievance, in the matter 
her Grace. “ But what moved thee, wayward, spiteful K., to be so im- 
portunate to carry off with thee, in spite of tears and adjurations to thee 
to forbear, the Letters of that princely woman, the thrice noble Margaret 
of Newcastle ?—knowing at the same time, and knowing that I knew 
also, thou most assuredly wouldst never turn over one leaf of the illus- 
trious folio: —what but the mere spirit of contradiction, and childish love 
of getting the better of thy friend ?—Then, worst cut of all! to trans- 
port it with thee to the Gallican land— 


Unworthy land to harbour such a sweetness, 
A virtue in which all ennobling thoughts dwelt, 
Pure thoughts, kind thoughts, high thoughts, her sex’s wonder.”"§ 


And in yet another Essay, Elia complains of cousin Bridget’s lack of 
sympathy with his Margaret-worship. While he is avowedly best pleased 
with the oddities of authorship—with out-of-the-way humour and opinions 
—with heads that have some diverting twist in them—she has a native 
disrelish of anything that sounds odd or bizarre—any and everything 
that is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common sympathy. He 
can manage to pardon her blindness to the beautiful obliquities, as he 
styles them, of the Religio Medici; but she must apologise to him for 
certain disrespectful insinuations, ‘touching the intellectuals of a dear 
favourite of mine, of the last century but one—the thrice noble, chaste, 
and virtuous,—but again somewhat fantastical, and original-brained, 
generous Margaret Newcastle.” | 

Leigh Hunt, too, makes reiterated mention of her Grace, for the main 





* Biographia Borealis. + A Complaint of the Decay of Beggars. 
; Detached Thoughts on Books and Reading. 
The Two Races of Men. || Mackery End, in Hertfordshire. 
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part in the same accent of respectful appreciation and good will. In his 
“‘ Blue-stocking Revels” she figures with a throng of letters-loving ladies, 
from France and Italy, as well as of home production—with noble 
Colonna, for example, 

> ——in widow’s black gown ; 


And Stampa, who worshipp’d a living renown ; 

Navarre’s fair Boccaccio ; the Rope-maker too ; 

Deshouliéres kind and pensive; De Launay the true,— 
and a galaxy of others; after whom steps forth Margaret Lucas— 


Then Newcastle’s Duchess, fantastic but rare.* 


To which line—Lamb-like in the choice of its epithets (which indeed 
are Elia’s own, as we have seen)—the laureate of these blue-stocking 
revellers appends a foot-note, to the following effect: that the Duchess 
was one who, with an ill-regulated judgment, and fantastic notions of 
her dignity, personal and conventional, possessed real genius and know- 
ledge, and great consideration for others. He calls her one of those 
people who seem to have had a fool for one parent, and a sage for the 
other. 

In one of his critical essays, again, he opens a paragraph to her credit- 
account with this parallel passage: “‘ Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, 
with all the fantastic state zs took upon her, and other absurdities arising 
from her want of judgment, was a woman of genius, and could show a 
3 deal of good sense, where other people were concerned.”+ And he 

refers to the following apostrophe as having in it something extremely 
agreeable, between gaiety and gravity : 

O Love, how thou art tired out with rhyme ! 
Thou art a tree whereon all poets climb ; 


And from thy branches every one takes some 
Of thy sweet fruit, which Fancy feeds upon.t 


Slovenly rhyming again, as in a previously quoted couplet; but so that 
she had, or thought she had, reason in her verses, rhyme might go hang, 
or at any rate might halt, and limp, and hobble over the ground as so 
confirmed a cripple best could. 

Citing, moreover, the lines on Mirth and Melancholy, which begin— 


Mirth laughing came ; and, running to me, flung 
Her fat w 


the same critic observes, that her Grace “wrote an Allegro and Pen- 
seroso, as well as Milton; and very good lines they contain. Her 
oreereayas does not mince the matter. She talks like a Nell Gwynne, 
and looks like her too, though all within bounds.”§ Margaret was not 
apt to mince matters, either in poem or play, though she ts scrupulous 
to attribute to the Duke whatsoever her plays contain of colloquial 
licence. But the age was not nice—for was it not the age of Mrs. 
Behn ? 

Coleridge, by the way, in some observations on the relative decency of 
that age and his own, refers, for a pungent illustration, to one of Shad- 


ite arms about my neck, &c., 





* Feast of the Violets. + Specimens of British Poetesses. 
The Theme of Love. 
See Leigh Hunt's ‘“‘ Men, Women, and Books,” vol. ii. pp. 118-20. 
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well’s comedies, in connexion with its dedication to the Duchess of New- 
castle, encouraged, as he (the author) says, by the high delight with 
which her Grace had listened to his private recitation of the manuscript 
in her closet. “ A writer of the present day, who should dare address 
such a composition to a virtuous matron of high rank, would secure 
general infamy, and run no small risk of Bridewell or the pillory.”"* As 

s her own contributions to the stage, and to that mouldering mass 
the Unacted Drama, her plays would undoubtedly have been thrice as 
popular (which, after all, may be not saying much) had she allowed 
the Duke carte blanche for any amount of impropriety, and been corre- 
spondently chary of her own reflective mood. 

So with her romances. They were too dull and disquisitional for that 
or any other age. Not that they wanted readers, long and languid as 
they were: length and languor were in fashion at that period—witness 
the rage for Mademoiselle Scudery’s interminable folios, romances of 
most unreal life. One of Lady Mary Wortley’s biographers, in a com- 

tive estimate of her eighteenth-century Ladyship and her seven- 
teenth-century Grace, remarks, to the disparagement of the latter, that 
“the Duchess of Newcastle composed folios of romances, but her ima- 
ginary personages are strangers to this lower sphere, and are disgusting 
by their pedantry and unnatural manners.”¢ Grave seniors, who were 
not too grave for romance-reading, might take interest in these long- 
winded fictions; but, for the most part, a younger and less reverent 
generation, we may be sure, would vote them decidedly slow, and the 
Duchess absolutely a bore. 

We have a vivacious intimation to this effect in one of Sir Walter’s 
imaginary dialogues. Scene: an apartment in the Manx Castle of Holm 
Peel, or Sodor; Time: that of the Popish Plot, when Charles the Second 
was king; Interlocutors: Julian Peveril, and the young Earl of Derby. 
The latter is sick of being mewed up in an island fortress, and has just 
been disappointed of a parcel of belles lettres from England. A parcel 
has come, but the contents are not to my lord’s mind. He has been ex- 
pecting something from Saint Evremond or Antony Hamilton—some 
new plays by Dryden or Lee, and some waggery or lampoons from the 
Rose Coffee-house. ‘And the fellow has brought me nothing but a 
parcel of tracts about Protestants and Papists, and a folio play-book, one 
of the conceptions, as she calls them, of that old mad-woman the Duchess 
of Newcastle.” Peveril hears the Countess coming, and bids his friend 
be still, for Heaven’s sake; for both of them know that the Lady of 
Lathom House takes fire at the least slight to her ancient friend. But 
the Earl is undutifully outspoken. “ Let her read her ancient friend’s 
works herself, then,” he exclaims, “ and think her as wise as she can; but 
I would not give one of Waller’s songs, or Denham’s satires, for a whole 
eart-load of her Grace’s trash.”t And that was the voice of Young 
England generally, sure enough, when old England was younger by 
nearly two centuries than she is now. 

And as he has a fling at the Duchess as authoress, so again, later in 
the same work, Sir Walter makes literary capital for the nonce of her 





* Appendix C to vol. iii. of The Friend. 
t Memoirs of Lady Mary Wortley Montague; Works, vol. i. p. 121, ed. 1817. 
} Peveril of the Peak, vol. ii. ch. i. 
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i othing in their vagaries, 
and the nine Muses. Then the Queen strikes in, 
tells how her Grace had the assurance, the last time she 

the right of bringing a train-bearer into her 
ent; “and when this was not allowed, what then, think 
train to be made so long, that three 
n and silver remained in the ante-chamber, supported 
i end was attached to her Grace’s n, 
upper end of the presence room. Pull thir 
ilk did her Grace’s madness employ in this 
.” But while Queen Catherine was intent on the silk-train, 
ing Charles was engrossed by the train-bearers. “ And most beautiful 
they were who bore this portentous train,” he testifies,—“a train 
never equalled save by that of the great comet in sixty-six. Sedley and 
told us wonders of them ; for it is one advantage of this new 
fashion brought up by the Duchess, that a matron may be totally uncon- 
scious of the coquetry of her train and its attendants.’’* 

Let them laugh on, Old Rowley and the rest: the Duchess was im- 
pregnable in her placid superiority to scorn. Had she not sent to the 
different colleges at either University superbly bound copies of her 
several works, and had not Master and Fellows, in return, asked in 
adoring amazement: “ What shall we think of your Excellency, who are 
both a Minerva and an Atticus to yourself, the Muses as well as an 
Helicon, Aristotle as well as his Lyceum?’t Dieted on strong meat of 
this fibre and flavour, Margaret’s constitution was strengthened to bear 
up against any amount of “ cold shoulder’’ at Court. 

A King can make a belted Knight, 
A Mois Duke, and a’ ry 


but not a Duchess, not even a Duke, of the Margaret Lucas and William 
Cavendish type. It must have seemed to her a prophylactic against the 
severest dose of snubbing at Court, when the students of Trinity College, 
in 1668, apprised her Grace of their intention to dedicate the subjoimed 
epitaph (save the mark!) to her worthy name and memory : 


To Margaret the first 
Princess. of Philosophers, 
Who hath dispelled errors, 
Appeased the difference of opinions, 
And restored peace 
To learning’s commonwealth. 


She survived this ante-dated post-obit some five years. Nor, though 
they talk of her as an old mad-woman, was she really an old woman when 
she died—having been born towards the close of James’s reign, and 
dying midway in that of the Second Charles. Much older was the 
Duke, who, at his decease three years later, had counted summers four- 
score and four. 
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* Peveril of the Peak, vol. iii. ch. xv. 
+ Address of the Master and Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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WHY IS SHE. AN OLD MAID? 


Part II. 
Time wore ama enbioveny tian went on as usual in the island: of St. — 
——, and in the families whi hed been enlivened by Harry Vaughan’s 


society. Arabella was not much less cheerful than usual at home, and in 
company she exerted herself to. seem as gay as formerly. Her father 
and her aunt were agreeably surprised, for they had expected to see her 
in very low spirits after the departure of one who had certainly i 
so much of her time, and appeared to oecupy so much of her thoughts. 
Some of her acquaintances said she was acting a part; others, that, 
although she liked and encouraged Harry, she had refused him on ac- 
count of his want of means. 

Mrs. Maitland was furious at her insensibility, “and for so soon for~ 

ting poor Harry.” But Mrs. Maitland never blamed herself or her 

ther for their double-dealing, or for their having courted Arabella so 
much when they thought she would have a tolerable fortune, and havi 
slighted her when she was robbed of part of that fortune. Mrs. Maitland 
was not in the habit of confiding her real sentiments to Mr. Maitland, 
but she imparted to him her disgust at Arabella’s want of feeling, 
ing, 

“ That girl has no heart; poor dear Harry’s attentions only pleased 
her vanity ; she never can have cared for him, or she would not be what 

is now, as cool as a eucumber.”’ 

* Well, Sophy, I don’t know what you think she ought to do; she 
can’t go howling about the streets like a negro woman at a funeral. You 
don’t expect her to be a perfect. Niobe, do you?” replied Mr. Maitland. 

“T think she might have the decency to show a (ttle regret, at least, 
at the loss of one who—who——”’ 

“ Who behaved in a manner by no means creditable to himself as a 
man of feeling or a man of honour; a man who did his utmost to win 
her affections, and then threw her off in the most callous manner when 
it suited his convenience so to do. I think the less you say against Miss 
Stuart the better. She is placed in a very awkward position, poor gi 
and is acting admirably. 1 only hope nobody urged Harry to adopt the 
line of conduct he has done, Sophy,” continued Mr. Maitland, looking 
sternly at her; “ though even having acted on bad advice would not 
exonerate him. I am very sorry that I cannot think so well of your 
brother as I used to do.” 

Mrs. Maitland bit her lips with vexation, but there was something in 
Mr. Maitland’s eye which made her feel that it would be politic to drop 
the subject. 

Arabella had not told her father or her aunt of the parting scene 
between herself and Harry; she had had no time to ask him if he 
wished their engagement to be communicated to their respective families 
or not, and she waited to hear from him before she put the secret into 
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the power of others to spread abroad if they chose. | She reflected, and 
Amy, the only person to whom she communicated what had passed, 
agreed with her, that as their engagement, though binding on both, 
could not possibly be carried out for perhaps two or three years to come, 
it was better to say nothing about it, for the present at least. 

“He will write,” said Amy, “and then you will know better what 
to do.” 

How Arabella longed for the arrival of the packet that was to bring 
the intelligence of his having landed safely in England! It came at 
last, but there’ was no letter from him either for Arabella or for Mr. 
Stuart. Arabella was much disappointed, yet she found a ready excuse 
for him ; he must have time to look about him, and to see what ’ could 
do for himself before he made an open offer. He was quite right. 

Mrs. Maitland called on Miss Stuart and her aunt to tell them of her 
brother’s safe arrival, but she gave no message from him, not even his 
kind She took care to mention, however, that he was delighted 
to find himself in England once more, and that all the young women he 
saw, even the coarsest peasant girls with their rosy cheeks, looked beau- 
tiful to him after the pale West Indians. 

“Well, rosy cheeks are very charming,” said Amy, “even in a blowsy 
milkmaid ; but did Captain Vaughan dwell with equal unction on their 
large feet and chapped hands? He used to bea great admirer of small 
feet.” 

Amy was never done persecuting poor Mrs. Maitland. That lady 

pened to have feet that would have been deemed large in any 
country, but looked particularly gigantic among her small-footed country- 
women. 

Harry, however, had not been so remiss as his sister chose to make 
him appear: for good-natured little Mrs. Vaughan let out the truth, 
that he had sent his kindest remembrances to all the Stuart family, most 
particularly to the young ladies, and begged them to believe how much 
he missed their agreeable society. This message quite raised Arabella’s 
flagging spirits, and she appeared so little préoccupée, so cheerful, that 
one of her old suitors fancied he might take the field again with renewed 
hopes of success, and considered himself somewhat ill used when the 
damsel repeated the unaccepting and unacceptable monosyllable she had 
formerly felt constrained to use. 

The offer got wind somehow, and Mrs. Maitland was again in arms 
against Arabella. 

“‘ She was a fool to refuse Mr. Where did she expect to get a 
better offer? Was she waiting to catch poor Harry, and hang like a 
milistone round his neck for his whole mortal life ?” 

She (Mrs. Maitland) “thanked Heaven the Atlantic rolled between 
them now.” 

Mr. Stuart asked Mr. Vaughan one day what his son was doing, and 
was told that he was trying to get some place which he could take with- 
out losing his half-pay, and that he hoped soon to succeed in obtaining 
some situation which might afford him a comfortable income. Mr. 
Stuart repeated this intelligence to his daughter, who heard it with 
inward joy. 

“He will write as soon as he secures this place,” she said to Amy ; 
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“and then, as has been talking so often lately of our all taking a 
trip to England, we can make ments for ng home, and——” 

“ You will remain there as Mrs. Harry Rnelen, interrupted Amy, 
laughing ; “and that old Sophy will expire with spite. I wish I had the 
writing of her epitaph !” 

The charms of love in a cottage were not unfrequently discussed 
between the young ladies ; but it was a cottage ornée that each traced in 
her thoughts. Arabella was quite certain she would not grumble at any 
privations, and that she could live upon a mere nothing. Thus they 
would discourse as they leaned back in their open carriage, while taking 
a drive after dinner; at which dinner, having but slender appetites, they 
had perhaps partaken of turtle fins, plantains with claret sauce, and 
golden plover, and mixed, at dessert, créme de noyau with the delicate 
granadilla to improve its naturally delicious enough flavour. Ah, well! 
these visions about love in a cottage form the poetry of youth; but 
they must remain dreams, for they will not do to grapple with as sober 

ities. 

Twelve months had now — since Harry Vaughan had left the 
West Indies, yet there had not been a line to Arabella; but her faith in 
him was unshaken. When an amiable and noble-minded woman loves a 
man, and has been assured by him of his affection for her, her faith in 
him is unbounded ; it will live on and on, through good report and bad 
report, until some rude shock, coming from himself, at once opens her 
eyes, and proves to her reason that she has been cherishing a shadow for 
a reality. Alas for that réveil! It is sadder for the heart than to 
sorrow over the tomb of the one trusted and beloved! 

Arabella was soon to awaken from her happy dream. 

The Stuarts were dining one day at Mr. and Mrs. Vaughan’s, and in the 
evening Mrs. Maitland, having carried off Arabella to look at a pretty 
collection of shells which been sent to her stepmother, took the 
opportunity of saying to her, 

“ By-the-by, I have not seen you since I heard last from my brother. 
He has been staying near Scarborough, with a brother officer who was 
lately married, and there he has fallen in with a charming girl, who has 
quite taken his fancy. You know poor Harry’s greatest fault is, that he 
is so apt to fall in love; thank goodness, however, the fit does not gene- 
rally last Jong. In this case, though, things promise to be serious; but 
as the lady has a good fortune in her own right, it is not a matter to be 

lored. 

Olle almost let fall the fragile shell she had in her hand; but she 
said, as quietly as she could, 

“ And who is the lady ?” 

“ Oh, she has such a pretty name !—Eudora Belmont. Harry writes 
me that she has light blue eyes and flaxen hair, and is such a tiny little 
fairy that she hardly reaches to his elbow. Harry can’t endure tall 
women.” 

“Then his taste must have changed very much,’’ cried Amy, who had 
approached them unperceived by Mrs. Maitland. “I have often heard 
him quote Lord Byron’s lines about a ‘dumpy woman,’ and express his 
aversion to such. I dare say, though, of the two extremes, he thinks a 
~ short female is better than a great, masculine, raw-boned maypole, 
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who looks like ‘a grenadier in ” she added, as she scanned Mrs. 
Maitland impertinently from to foot. Mrs. Maitland was uncom- 
monly tall, certainly much taller than Arabella, who was somewhat above 
the average height, and she had an lar and rather ungainly figure. 

Mrs. Maitland deigned no reply, but indemnified herself by telling 
one or two persons, strangers iw the island, who had dined at her father’s 
that day, that Amy was a regular wasp— in fact, quite a little seorpion— 
always ready to sting whoever came near her. 

« Don't believe one word,” said Amy to her cousin, “ of that y 
Vv n’s lies about her brother’s flaxen-headed fairy. If she it 
into her head to annoy you, she would not mind how she blackened her 

brother’s character. Mrs. Vaughan has not even hinted at Harry’s 

ing any matrimonial Projects in England, and she knows his affairs 

ws'aalh adh eredneel dine. pend it, Eudora or Eudoxa Belmont 

is ‘a fiction, got up by Sophy Vaughan (for Amy never would grant Mrs. 
Maitland the name to which she had a right) to plague you and me.” 

Arabella was very willing to accept the consolation offered to her, and 
was more disposed to think Mrs. Maitland a story-teller, than Harry 
Vaughan‘a faithless swain. Therein, however, she was mistaken. 

About six weeks after the Vaughans’ dinner-party there was a grand 
ball given by the bachelors of the island, and Arabella had never looked 
better, though the first part of the evening she was rather pensive ; she 
danced, it is true, but languidly, and she received with a kind of vacant 
smile all the compliments that were poured upon her. Was it that 
coming events cast their shadows before, or that she was .remembering 
the last bachelors’ ball, at which Harry, now so far away, was by her 
side almost the whole evening? 

She had sat down for a moment alone, when Mrs. Maitland sailed up 
to her, and forthwith 2 

“ You must congratulate me, Arabella, on my brother’s wedding. It 
was to take place on the second of this month; he will have been married 
a fortnight now.” 

«‘ Ma—married !” stammered Arabella. 

“Yes, dear, married, and to that pretty little blue-eyed Eudora of 
whom I told you. I expect some of his wedding-cake by the next 
packet. Papa was afraid lest Harry should come upon him for an annual 
allowance, but that will not be needed, for the bride has large shares in 
very productive mines ; and as she is an orphan, her money is at her 
own command. She wishes Harry to sell out ; but he won’t do so, he 
says, until he gets his majority, for he thinks that Major Vaughan will 
sound better than merely captain.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s cold grey eyes were fixed on Arabella’s face. For a 
moment the chandeliers, the room, and everybody in it swam round 
before the poor girl’s eyes, and she became perfectly chill, although it 
was avery warm night. But with a strong effort she speedily recovered 
herself to a certain extent, and wished Mrs. Maitland joy, though with 
pale'and trembling lips. How long Mrs. Maitland would have continued 
to torture her unoffending victim, no one knows; but Mr. Maitland 
perceived her talking to Arabella, and guessing what she was about, he 
strode up to her, ragged her arm within his, and, with an angry scowl 
on his brow, marched her off to one of the other rooms. 
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This kindly intended act of Mr. Maitland’s aroused Arabella still more 
from the iets of the shock she had just received. 
«They shall not see that he, Harry—oh! Harry, that you have broken 


heart !” 
“fi@hioient Sor aiGtie snmmpulie-t: weseeer Renee ebd dee ed a laugh- 
p near. In her anxiety to conceal her she over- 
faa flay until, in the course of a little time, by a sort of reaction 


of feeling, She got into wild sprit, and talked, and 1 , and daneed 
as if she were in a whirl of joy. Going up to Mrs. eee 
that lady’s surprise, she congratulated her on her s 

and heard from her a corroboration of the statement m by Mrs. Mait- , 
land. Amy observed how gay Arabella was, and herself became more 
lively, as she fancied her cousin must ee ee 
about Harry. When they were going away, the you 

escorted to their carriage by sat otiibn protec ager ay 
their devoirs to the last I the favourites of the evening. The drive 

home was but short—and, after a hurried good night to Stuart and 
his sister, the girls retired to their rooms. As soon as their black wait- 
ing-maid had helped to take off their ball dresses, &c. d&c., she was dis- 
missed for the night, and Amy, perceiving that Arabella "joked tired, 
sail ces would 10h waltepeall ober the evening, but would go to her 
own room at once. She had hardly done so, owever, when she heard 
something fall in Arabella’s hibition, hurrying in, she beheld, to her 
dismay, her cousin | ing on the floor in a dead swoon. 

The curb on her feelings, the tension on her nerves, had been too much 
for Arabella, and the al she was alone she had fainted away. 

Amy did not recal the servant, but herself used every restorative she 
could find. In a little while Arabella came to herself, and then her 
cousin silently helped her to undress, and got her into her bed ; it was not 
until the pale girl’s head was laid on her pillow that Amy ventured to 
ask what was the matter, remarking that she must have overfatigued 
herself. 

‘No, no,” whispered Arabella. “ It is what I heard to-night that has 
overcome me. I am very silly; but do not despise me, Amy. I will 
struggle against this folly. Har Harry is married, and has given 
me up for ever!” 

“ Married!” half shrieked Amy. “ Impossible! could not be 
such a villain! That woman has ae at her lies again. I wish she were 
at the bottom of the sea!” 

“ite Ss Mrs. Vaughan says so also. It is too true, Amy 
ear 99 

“ May his fate be as miserable as his heart is false!” cried Amy. 

Pr: Oh, far from it! May he enjoy every happiness that this ana can 
ord. oe 

Amy’s countenance was glowing with anger, and she was about to heap 
anathemas on the head of the absent Harry, but she looked at Arabella’s 
beautiful face—there was a sweet, a holy expression on it that quite sub- 
dued her ; she knelt by the side of the couch, and burst into a passion of 
tears, Long did Amy weep and sob, her head almost buried in the slight 
coverlet ; and when at length she looked up, she perceived, to her surprise 
and thankfulness, that Arabella, exhausted by the intensity of her feelings, 
x2 
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had dropped into a quiet slumber. Amy then softly retired to her own 


Mrs. Maitland, for a wonder, said nothing more about Harry to Ara- 
bella. She only boasted to the aunt of the wealthy match which her 
brother had made; and this intelligence was spread all over the island. 
It would often enough have been repeated to Arabella by the amiable 
Sophy, but her husband had made a point of her not annoying Miss 
Stuart. From Mrs. Vaughan Amy heard that Harry did not seem to 
care about his wife; she believed Eudora had made love to him, and that 
it was only for the sake of her large fortune that he had married her. 

“He is so much the more despicable,” said Amy. 

“He was driven to it by the force of circumstances,” said Arabella. 
And in vain her cousin tried to make her abuse her recreant knight. 
7 rity re " wrong al b unish 

“T pity him, for actions always bring punishment sooner or 
later ; Aa I can never hate him.” P 

“‘ Nor do I hate him either,” Amy would reply. ‘I despise him too 
much to honour him with hatred.” 

Arabella did not attempt to feign the good spirits she did not feel, but 
she was quite calm, and went through all her duties, and followed her 
occupations as usual, Only she very seldom her old favourites, the 
pretty French romances Harry used to like so much; at any rate, she now 
preferred “‘ Félicité passée, qui ne peut revenir” to “Il faut partir,” or 
“ Toujours toi.” And also she now took even greater pleasure in writing 
verses than she had ever done before ; and versifying had always been an 
amusement of hers. 

Amy one day found lying open on Arabella’s writing-table some 
lines, which may show what were her feelings at this stage of her 
bereavement. , 


THE TRYSTING SPOT. 


This is the spot—the trysting spot, 
Which I enisiter alas ! for ” 
Where love—false love—so often came 
In friendship’s borrowed name. 


Where oft at sunset’s golden hour, 
When brighter glows each tropic flower, 
It chanced our wand’ring footsteps met. 
These hours, does he regret ? 


Here, oft we gazed on the cool wave, 

And said ’twould be a peaceful grave ; 

And sighed—and talked of care and sadness, 
The while we felt—but gladness ! 


And at the balmy evening hour, 

When the fierce sun hath lost its power, 
Upon the brilliant sky that blazed 
Above us—oft we gazed ! 


Where the bright Southern Cross was beaming, 
Or the fair Milky Way was streaming— 
Where the star of Eve its clear light gave, 
Reflected on the wave! 











magic lent, 
The while his mellow accents oft 
Were breathed in tones—how soft ! 
He vowed—alas! that faithless vow ! 
*Twas broken—what avails it now ? 
Why do I still these hours recal ? 
I should forget them all! 
I should forget! But memory will, 
Like a dark spirit, haunt moe atill ; 
Still—still to fancy’s aching eye 
His graceful form seems nigh ! 
Standing, where it was wont to lean, 
By yonder tree—half hid, half seen. 
Oh, God! Is yon a form of air, 
Or stands he once more there ? 


"Tis but the moon’s fantastic ray ! 
The flattering vision melts away ! 
Delusive fancy—memory—cease ! 
Ah—mock not thus my peace! 


And Harry Vaughan—how had it fared with him, since he had pledged 
his faith to Arabella in the excitement and sorrow of the parting inter- 
view? Her image had been present to him during the whole voyage, 
he beheld it on the undulating waves of the azure sea; on the bright or 
the cloudy noonday sky; amidst the sparkling stars of night; on the 

white sails that were filled by, or fluttered in the ocean breeze. He 
could think of no one but Arabella; poverty, hardships, privations, were 
all nothing if to be encountered for her dear sake ; and this state of 
sentiment lasted during the whole of the monotonous passage to Eng- 
land. But when he arrived there, and his visual organs were amused, 
and he went among his old chums, the fair enchantress of St. began 
to fade a little from his recollection—at least, she was no longer con- 
stantly in his thoughts. 

Ah, young ladies! who cherish the dream of eternal constancy on the 
part of your admirers, put it out of your heads as fast as you can, for 
there is no such thing in nature, change being its universal law. 

Harry went to London during the season, and as he was a -look- 
ing, pleasant, well-dressed young man, he dined out very frequently, 
which was a saving to his pocket; and in the following autumn he went 
to visit a friend at Scarborough, that stronghold of adventurers and 
fortune-hunters. It was there that he met Miss Eudora Belmont, and 
the favourable impression he seemed to have made upon her, which she 
took no pains to conceal, rather flattered his vanity. It was given out 
that she had a large fortune, and this was a great attraction. Miss 
Belmont dressed showily, though perhaps not tastefully, and her fingers 
were covered with sparkling rings, but whether the gems were real or 
not, Harry was not enough of a lapidary to discover. 
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The usual game of flirtation was carried on. Harry received every 


encouragement— indeed, rather more than he would have approved 
in the case of any other persons—and at length he began to. think 
seriously of the fortune which luck had, as it were, thrown in his way. 
He gave half a dozen sighs to the far-away Arabella, and then took into 
consideration his empty exchequer. If he married Eudora he would be 
able to keep a first-rate cook, and every other necessary appendage to a 
good establishment. He allowed that Arabella was a much prettier, more 
lady-like, and more charming girl; but then—every-day comfort was to 
be considered; money would procure a great many pleasures and advan- 
ee He won how much Eudora had—he was resolved not to 
sell himself for hundreds per annum ; thousands might be an inducement 
—but how to come at the amount of Miss Belmont’s fortune? His 
friend made all possible inquiries for him, and found out that she was a 
large shareholder in very valuable mines. 

Miss Belmont was chaperoned by her grandmother, a clever, active, 

-looking old lady. Her parents were, of course, dead, as she had 

er fortune at her own command. Harry’s friend, in a careless, off-hand 

manner, which he had studied beforehand, asked the old lady one day 

what might be the amount of her granddaughter’s fortune, and the 
answer was : 

“‘ What would you say to a couple of thousands a year certain, and a 
great deal more by-and-by, when the mines are fully worked ?” 

Harry swallowed the bait, and—proposed. The grandmamma said 
that as her dear Eudora’s affections were engaged, the young le 
must have their own way, and he was forthwith accepted. But 
had some remnant of prudence left, and he requested to know who had 
charge of his fiancée’s “affairs ; upon which he was referred to a solicitor 
in London, from whom, he was told, he might obtain a full and satis- 
factory statement of all her pecuniary concerns. To London Captain 
Vaughan accordingly went. He called on Mr. Fox, the solicitor he was 
referred to, and, after an interview with that legal gentleman, he felt con- 
vinced that all was right. Some thick folios were shown him, and 
though he did not understand the debits and credits, he did comprehend 
the extent of a sum total which appeared here and there. 

** Well,” said the solicitor, “ I congratulate you, sir; you might have 
gone farther and fared worse ; but I advise you to look sharp, and have 
the knot tied as soon as you can, for there is a certain baronet—a rich 
man, too—who admired Miss Belmont very much at Bath last year ; he 
is expected to return every day from Italy, where he has been spending 
the winter. I know the grandmother leans towards him. The title, you 
see, sir—the title goes a great way ; so you had better ‘ make hay while 
the sun shines,’ and secure the lady, and the mines. She would have been 
snapped up “pe ago, of course, but you see she has been buried in the 

until lately.” 

Harry anginm witht to possess the mines of untold wealth, and he 
had no idea of being cut out by a baronet, or even a peer. He therefore 
married the fair Eudora forthwith, and they went to Paris for the wedding 
trip, where, to his surprise, he found that the bride’s acquaintance with 
the French language was extremely limited indeed, and, to his vexation, 
that she cared for nothing, and could admire nothing but gaudy millinery 
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trinkets. Harry was, not deep in literature himself, 
some historical knowledge ; and he was chagrined to discover 
is wife had never heard of Charlemagne, or Henri Quatre, or Louis 
, or even of the unfortunate Louis who was so barbarously 

As to paintings and painters, old masters or modern artists 
the arts al had not the slightest knowledge of 
er ideas were exceedingly common-place, and her education 
have been totally neglected. 
vy now saw a thousand defects in her, which, in his “thirst for 

” he had not before remarked. And the gold itself—where was it ? 

supposed it would be forthcoming when they returned to England ; 
and, as his own finances were very slender, he thought the sooner they 
did that the better. But the mere act of returning to England did not 
fill his empty purse; and he was astonished, soon after their arrival, to 
receive, not cheques for large sums of money, but duns for his wife’s 
wedding finery. What could this mean? He asked Eudora, who 
simpered, and protested she did not understand anything about business ; 
but she always thought gentlemen paid their wives’ bills, 

Harry drew her attention to the fact that these debts were incurred by 
Miss Belmont, not by Mrs. Vaughan; but Eudora took the matter so 
coolly that he became very angry, and politely called her a fool. He 
wrote to the grandmother, enclosing the bills to her, and requesting 
money for household expenditure. The old lady answered him by a very 
polite, well-worded letter; but she re-enclosed the unpaid bills, and re- 

tting that she could not conveniently assist him at that moment, 

advised his paying what was due, and reimbursing himself after- 
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wards. 
Harry contrived to borrow some money, and paid his wife’s bills and a 
few of his own most pressing ones; but they could not go on without 


some ready cash, and to obtain this he besieged the chambers of Mr. 
Fox, the solicitor. But he never could manage to see that gentleman. 
Either he was in court, or he was with a client on particular business, or 
he was out of town, or he was ill; and when Captain Vaughan wrote, 
there was always some evasive. answer, when there was any answer at all. 
It is astonishing how extensively this non-answering system prevails; 
and though it may be very convenient for the questioned, whether 
government official, lawyer, publisher, or debtor, it 1s very annoying to 
the questioner. 

Harry became savage, and vowed that he would oceupy “one of the 
dusty old leather arm-chairs at the fellow’s chambers” until he saw him. 
But in vain he sat there in penance for two mortal hours—in vain he 
importuned a pale, half-starved-looking clerk, with a pen behind his ear 
—in vain he swore ungentlemanly oaths, Mr. Fox never made his ap- 
pearance ; and at length, when Harry’s inward man reminded him that 
it was lunch-time, and he felt that some mulligatawney soup would be a 
desideratum, yet was heroically struggling against the calls of hunger— 
a hunger so rampant that it might even have been satisfied with bread- 
and-cheese (we remember once hearing a gallant military man say, “I 
must be hungry, indeed, when I eat bread-and-cheese!”), the cadaverous- 
looking clerk informed him that it was needless to wait longer, for Mr. 
Fox had just been summoned on business to Canterbury, and might not 
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be back for a of felt inclined to twist the 
pet r-e-en -eaba Panwwrs. thes to have wreaked his feed 
on a harmless machine like that, who was little better than a goose’s 
quill, so he kept down his ire and left the musty den. 

As he from the doorway, at the foot of the winding stone 
staircase which led to the various chambers above, all notified on the wall 
of the entrance below, in smaller or larger characters, with misshapen 
fingers flanking each announcement to attract attention to it, and to 
oom out where “ Gripper and Grinder,” “Savage and Bully,” “ Meek, 

and, and Co.,” “ Fox and Cc.,” and others were to be me Harry 
ran against a tleman who was passing close by ; concussion 
snolle tom both baa when, staring at enh wine - hare they 
Seana exclaimed : 

“H aughan, by Jove!” 

“Frank Arnold, of nf people !” 

Then came a shaking of hands and a cordial greeting on both sides, 
after which Mr. Arnold said : 

“Why, Vaughan, I thought you had left this land of fogs and east 
winds, and had gone to revel among the golden groves of the sunny 
Caribee Isles ?” 

“ Twas in the West Indies for some time, but, as you see, I have come 
back to the old country.” 

“ And what may you be doing in this peculiar locality, if I may ask ”” 
said Arnold, giancing at the names within the door ; “ not entrusting any 
of these worthies with your spare cash, I hope?” 

“No; I came to get cash; but that seems to be a difficult business, 
even though one has a right to it.” 

“To whom have you been ?” 

“To Mr. Fox, the solicitor.” 

“Fox! I'm sorry for you; right, or rights, are words not known in 
his vocabulary. He is about as great a rascal as ever went unhung, and 
all the respectable portion of his profession are ashamed of him.” 

Harry looked aghast. 

‘He seems to be a shuffling sort of fellow ; but I hope he is not dis- 
honest.” 

“ He is dishonest enough to cheat his own father if it suited his plans,” 
replied Arnold. “ But who recommended him to you? How did you 
fall into Ais hands ?” 

“He has a deal to do with my wife’s property.” 

“ Your wit He ‘? What, are fn mer ? Well, you have got 
the start of me; for 1 a poor barrister, can’t hope to marry for a dozen 

tocome. Carried off a West Indian heiress, I suppose ?” 

“No,” So Harry, suppressing a sigh, “my wife is English. She 
has plenty of tin, however ; large shares in some valuable mines.” 

Arnold, who had been grinning before, became suddenly grave. 

“What mines? and where are they ?” 

“ Well, ’pon my word I can hardly pronounce their name, and I am 
ashamed to say I have fallen off in geography sadly since the days when 
you and I used to take it by turns to be at the head of the geography 
class at school ; but stop! I’ve got the name in my memorandum-book, 
and I'll show it to you.” 

Harry took from his waistcoat-pocket a tiny little book, clasped with 
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silver, and with gilt-edged leaves. “Here it is: Tae PoraPaTUTora 
Mines.” 


Arnold drew his old schoolmate’s arm within his, and said: 

“ Let us walk on, I hate the very air of this court.” 

They walked on, and Harry, full of the mines, continued : 

“Tt is very stupid of me, I confess, not to know the exact position of 
these Poyapa—hang the long word—mines; but, as I said my 

is rather rusty now-a-days.” 
rath had been gathering on the brow of Frank Arnold, and he ex- 
claimed, vehemently : 

“Not a bit, Harry, not a bit. It would the members of the 
learned Geographical Society themselves to tell where is the site of these 
cursed mines. They may be in the moon, but they are not on the earth, 
that’s certain.” 

Harry turned pale. ‘ What makes you think so ?” he asked. 

“Because I have had occasion to make inquiry about them for a party 
who lost money by shares in these sham mines.” 

“ Sham mines !” 

“ Yes; it was a bubble company, got up to entrap the unwary, and ease 
them of their cash. I hope your wife has some more tangible property. 
But I ought to congratulate you on your marriage, Harry. May I ask 
what was the fair lady’s name ?”’ 

*‘ Miss Belmont.” 

Arnold looked as if he had received a sudden blow in the face. He 
almost staggered, as he exclaimed anxiously, “ Belmont! Not Eudora 
Belmont, | hope and trust ?” ‘ 

“Her name is Eudora. What of that, Frank ?” 

“Good Lord!” groaned Arnold. ‘ To think that you, my old chum, 
were the victim I was pitying so much. I heard she was married, but I did 
not know to whom. How did you become acquainted with her? When 
did the marriage take place ?” 

Harry felt as if something awful were hanging over him. He answered 
almost mechanically, 

‘‘T met her at Scarborough. I was married the latter end of last 
October.” 

“ During the long vacation; when J was away in Switzerland. I wish 
to Heavens I had been in England; this sacrifice might have been pre- 
vented.” 

“‘ What is there against Eudora, Arnold? I have a right to know,” 
said Captain Vaughan, angrily. 

“There is nothing against herself, my good fellow; nothing at all.” 
Harry breathed more ~ + “* But you have been taken in about her 
fortune—by that scoundrel Fox, no doubt. Well, as you have plenty of 
your own—your West India property, you know—it is of less @juse- 
quence. And if you are much attached to each other, a little more or 
less money does not signify. I must bid you good morning now, for I 
have an appointment at three o’clock, and it is almost that hour.” 

Arnold did not wish to enter into any explanations, as these could onl 
serve to increase his friend’s annoyance, therefore he was hurrying off 
but there was an expression in his countenance that startled Harry; he 
perceived that there was something disagreeable which Arnold wished to 
avoid telling him, and, seizing his arm, he exclaimed : 
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“ You have awakened painful suspicions in my mind, Arnold, and 
must not go without clearing them up if you can, and ediing' we “iy 
ae ak oe: Vaughan; ‘ba fodgin 

“I must i now, 3; but come to my lodgings, to- 
morrow——””’ ak hetack des his card-case, and wiles’ tien and 
o_o ed ly. “One 

“No, no, no !” cried Harry, impetuously. “One or two questions 
must answer now. I won’t detain you long. Has my wife no rat an 
ee pepe 

“I fancy not.” 

“Who was: Mr. Belmont? Was he not rich ?” 

“ Mr.—who ?” asked Arnold. 

“ Why, my wife's father, of course—Mr. Belmont ?” 

“Do let me go, Harry? To-morrow I will answer as many ques- 
tions as you dike,” said Arnold; but he thought to himself, “ To-morrow 
I shall be off to Brighton, Ireland, or France, or anywhere out of your 
“~ my good fellow!” 

arty 


clutched his arm with an iron 
“One word—Who was Mr. Belmont ?” 
“ T cannot speak an untruth, Harry. There was no Mr. Belmont.” 
“No Mr. Belmont! Have I married a swindler ?” 
Frank Arnold called a cab that was passing. 
“Get in, Harry. You are so excited.that we shall have a crowd round 


_— , wok. 
the young men got into the cab, and the barrister desired the 
drwer to take them to his lodgings. 

“ As I have unfortunately said A, Harry, I must even say B. There’s 
no getting off, I perceive; and after all, though it is painful to me to 
give you disagreeable information, you would be sure to hear the truth 
some day or other.” 

“You torture me, by keeping me in this suspense, Arnold. ‘What do 
you know of Miss Belmont’s father? Who was he?” 

“His name was not Belmont Bs 

“Then she took her mother’s name, I suppose,” said Vaughan, inter- 
rupting him. ‘ Was that for a fortune ?” 

“ Her mother had no fortune, and her name was not Belmont. The 
daughter was christened Eudora Belmont—her father’s name was Fox.” 

“Fox! I presume I have had the honour, then, of allying myself to 
the illegitimate daughter of that rascally attorney. By Heavens! he 
shall support both her and me!” 





* Shes not his , Harry—she is the daughter of his brother, 
= all his was a better man than the attorney, as you 
im.”’ 


“‘How do you happen to be so well versed in their affairs ?” asked 
Harry, with an inquisitive look. 

“‘ Mr. Fox, father to the young lady, wished ito invest some money 
profitably for her future benefit, and he applied to his brother, the lawyer, 
to manage this for him. That worthy swindled him out of the money 
by pretending to have laid it out in shares in mines of wonderful value ; 
and when the grandmother, whom you must have known at Scarborough, 
discovered the fraud—the father being then dead—she determined to 
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bring an action against Fox, the solicitor, for the recovery of the m 
J was one of those employed on the occasion; but Fox and the old dy 
came to an amicable ivately, and the suit was dropped. 

“ Were Eudora’s father end mother ceeind PMosty ros 

“ They were not.” 

Harry Vaughan covered his face with his hands, while his whole frame 
shook with strong emotion oe ea for a few minutes, then 
the mi man i ith a groan : : 

“ Oh, Arabella, on are well avenged !”” , 

The sharp ears of the barrister caught the name. “ Arabella! humph !” 
he said, to himself. “So there’s been some bad work here.” Then he 
asked, aloud, 

“ Who is Arabella, Harry ?” 

“ The loveliest, the best, the most charming of human beings, Arnold. 
One whom I might have been proud to have called mine, but I forsook 
er hte meter eek Fool—fool that 

was!” 

“ Did she care for you, Harry ?” 

“She was very ore attached to me—very much.’’ 

* And you left her to pine, perhaps, amidst poverty and privation— 

too, amidst strong temptations—you-———” 

“You are mistaken, Frank; Arabella is a lady born and bred, of a 
good family, and independent fortune. She is not surrounded by tempta- 
tions and vice; she is courted in society, is highly educated, and lives in 
a luxurious home.” 

Oy Speco AgPaNGpEIR Ng er ge to have deserted her for such a 
PS a 

_ Arnold stopped short, and fell into a reverie. He was very romantical 

inclined, even though a barrister—for romance does not generally flouri 

in law soil—and he began running up quite a little love-tale in his own 

“Oh, Harry !’’ he exclaimed, “ how could you throw away the price- 
less treasure of true affection for all the gold of Peru ?” 

‘One can’t live on air or love, Frank. If I had had my own money, 
what my poor mother left me, I might and would have married that 
sweet girl, Arabella Stuart, but it was all lost through my father’s im- 
pee and I found myself a beggar. The fortune Mr. Stuart had 

id up for his daughter was also lost by the fraud and villany of some 
English merchants in whose honour he had trusted. What could I do? 
I could not ask Arabella’s family to let her marry a pauper. I could not 
live myself on my half-pay. It was an absolute necessity for me to better 
my circumstances by marrying a woman with some means. This Eudora 
was said to have a large fortune. No one ever contradicted the = 
no one seemed to doubt it, and she herself and her grandmother led me 
to believe it was true. They referred me to that fellow Fox, who con- 
firmed the statement, and told me that a rich baronet was my rival. I 
see now that it was a shameful take in.’”’ 

“Vaughan,” said Arnold, gravely, “there is some excuse for a lady 
marrying for money if she is poor. The customs of the world deny her 
the opportunity of doing anything to maintain herself, and want or de- 
ce may force her into a marriage of interest. In such a case she 
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is to be pitied more than to be blamed. But with men it is very different ; 

| have the power of working for themselves and their wives and 
ies, and to sell one’s self for gold seems to me—a—degradation. At 

any rate, it is a sacrifice to Mammon, which seldom brings iness.”’ 

“ A prudential marriage is not always a miserable one, Arnold.” 

. “No, I admit it is not. Where one meets with some agreeable 

qualities, and when there is room for respect and esteem, I grant you a 

-” iage of prudence may be a very happy one, but not where money is 
0 ject.” 

* You of working for one’s self and one’s wife, Arnold,” said H 
V; , rather sullenly. “didhould tke to know what ple peor devih 
of o can do for ourselves. We might work ourselves to skeletons, 
we could not make a penny by it. Look at our wretched pay! it just 
keeps ‘us beyond starvation-point. There is no way of improving our 
finances except by promotion; and unless one has the means of pur- 
chasing that, one may, with a very few exceptional cases, grow grey in 
the service, or go down to one’s grave without it. The ame should 
raise an army of monks, then there would be no question of officers’ 
marriages, upon which our moral legislators evidently wish to put a 
veto.” 

“‘T allow that the army and navy are shamefully paid,” said Arnold, 
“and J do wish that parliament would.abolish all sinecures, and cut down 
to one-half the salaries of the over-paid higher class of civil functionaries, 
and distribute the money saved from these vultures among the under-paid 
naval and military men.” 

They had reached by this time Arnold’s lodgings, and he could not do 
less than ask Captain Vaughan in. 

“Ah, Frank! how I envy you being still a happy bachelor!” sighed 
Harry, as he threw himself down on a sofa littered with books, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. 

“Tf I could find an Arabella to care for me, I am afraid I should be 
tempted to ask her to take charge of me and my rooms,” replied Arnold, 
laughing. ‘ But do tell me about her, Harry, if it is not too harrowing 
to your feelings.” 

aughan did not choose to admit that it was at all harrowing to his 
feelings, and therefore he began to speak about Arabella, and to praise 
her warmly. 

‘“‘ And how did she take the news of your marriage, do you know ?” 
asked Arnold, who felt interested in her. 

“‘ My sister wrote me that she took it very coolly, and did not seem to 
care a straw about it. But I have heard from another quarter that she 
was terribly cut up.” 

“Poor girl!” exclaimed Frank Arnold. ‘ How can you forgive 
yourself ?” 

* Well, I have got the worst of it, at any rate—tied to such a——” 
Harry stopped and groaned. “ Arnold, I must hear the whole history of 
this low, wretched nest in which I have unfortunately fallen. Who was 
Eudora’s: mother? Was she a Miss Thompson? That is the grand- 
mother's name.” 

‘Ask your wife, Harry. She can best tell you of her own family.” 
“Ask her! She would not tell me a word of truth. I can’t believe 
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som empha 0 How did Miss Thompson come to live with that. 
Fox’s brother without being married to him ?” 

“ How can I tell you?” 

“Old Mrs. Thompson could not, surely, have connived at her daughter's 
misconduct ?” 

She had nothing to do with it. She had married a Mr. Thompson, 
a farmer, and emigrated with him to America. The daughter was left 
behind, a mere child, to the care of strangers. I don’t suppose Mr. 
Thompson ever heard of her existence.” 

“ Good Heavens!” cried , wringing his hands, and starting up 
eS ee next? You k ee 
Arnold. Tel e di 1 tale at once, wi , if ‘t 
wish to drive me mad.” ng Doiccasead 

Captain Vaughan looked extremely excited, and trembled in his emo- 
tion from head to foot. a - “a 

“Speak, Frank Arnold, speak! Tell me all you know. I won’t 
keptin the dark. If you will not clear up all this wretched mystery to 
me, I will go to that scoundrel Fox with a loaded pistol in my hand, and 
shoot him if he attempt to prevaricate.” . 

“ And wind up by going to the gallows, Harry. Well, to save you 
from that ca I will tell you all I know of—of—these people. 
Mrs. Thompson, w you have seen, you must allow is a fine-looking 
old lady. One can well believe she was beautiful in her youth. She was 
the daughter of a clergyman, and very well educated ; but at his death— 
for he was only a poor curate—she was left without a penny, and had to 
go out as a governess. Her principles were not as good as her looks, we 
must for she ran off with a young Oxonian, a relation of the 
family she was with. It was not a * Se Green elopement, and the 
gentleman being soon after persuaded to study for the Church—a nice 
clergyman, to be sure—found it expedient to get rid of her and her child. 
He had the grace to supply her with some money, and placing her infant 
(a little girl) under the charge of a ener’s or carpenter's wife, or some 
one in that position, she took herself off to pet te: of the country ; 
there her beauty attracted the attention of a young er who was about 
to emigrate to Canada. She married this Mr. Thompson, and went 
abroad with him. She managed, however, occasionally to hear of her 
daughter, and to send little presents of money for her use. That daughter 
was the mother of Miss ot. She was brought up a mere t 
girl, and when old enough to go to service was as barmaid at the 
inn, in acountry town, of a Mr. Fox, brother to solicitor of that name. 
He was not a married man, and she followed her mother’s footsteps. But 
Fox did not act as the student of divinity had done—he did not throw her 
off ; on the contrary, he was very kind to her, and was anxious to make a 
provision for their children. I believe there were, originally, more than 
Miss Belmont. You know how his brother swindled him? In process 
of time, old Mrs. Thompson returned from Canada. Her husband was 
dead ; her eldest son took all the property, and behaved very ill to his 
mother; her youngest son was drowned at sea, and having no more ties 
to Canada, she came back to look after the daughter she had deserted. 
Fox, the innkeeper, was then dead; but Eudora’s mother knew that he 
had placed money in his brother’s hands to buy shares in some valuable 
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mines for her daughter. She, however, could get nothing out of the 
solicitor, who was guardian to the girl, and executor to his brother’s will. 
Mrs. Thompson, oe tener active old woman, sifted the whole affair 
to the bottom, and threatened to bring an action against Fox to 
recover the property made away with. He, however, contrived to make 
her change hettaciies they were reconciled, and the suit was dropped. 
The fact was, he convinced her that though she might win her cause, she 
could never recover the money which was lost, as he had no capital, and 
could not pay it; she would only disgrace and ruin him, and thereby dis- 
grace and ruin her granddaughter, whose birth and parentage would be 
published in all the papers in which the trial appeared ; whereas, if she 
would let bygones be bygones, and keep quiet, he would maintain Eudora 
until she married. In the former case, she could never hope to marry 

higher than a waiter at an inn, or a groom ; in the latter case, 
she might go to fashionable watering-places, be puffed off as a great for- 
tune, and marry a gentleman. The grandmother saw the force of the 

t, and agreed with Master Fox—to take the line of sharpers. 
Fox was only too glad, of course, to hook you; for he did not care whom 
the girl married, so she was off Ais hands. But the grandmother must 
have thought you well off, or she would hardly have tried to take you in.” 

“I believe it was reported that I had property in the West Indies, and 
of course it was not my business to go about proclaiming that I was little 
else than a beggar.” 

‘< T see, it was a case of ‘diamond cut diamond,’ ’’ said Arnold, turning 
away to conceal the expression of contempt that he felt must have passed 
over his face. 

Harry strode rapidly up and down the room, cursing himself, his wife, 
her grandmother, and Mr. Fox. He then passed on to lament that he 
had not taken Arabella and her five hundred a year. 

“ ] declare it is the five hundred a year you are regretting, and not 
the a herself! Really, Harry, you are too mercenary !’’ exclaimed 

“ What shall Ido? What do you advise? Separate from the crea- 
ture?” asked Harry, taking no notice of Arnold’s remark. 

“‘ By no means. You would have two establishments to keep up instead 
of one. You can’t divorce her; so you must make the best of a bad 
bargain. Nobody need know who or what she was, or how you were 
taken in—if you keep up appearances. And, Harry, behave decently to 
the poor girl; after all, she 2s your wife now. I have some influential 
friends at the Horse Guards, and I will try what can be done to have you 
placed on full pay again. So keep up your spirits, and don’t cut your 
throat.” 

It was not easy for Captain Vaughan to keep up his spirits, but he cer- 
tainly had no intention of cutting his own throat. 

Through the interest of Mr. Arnold's influential friends, Captain 
Vaughan was soon after placed on full pay, and he went with his wife, 
whom he now hated cordially, to live in two barrack rooms, for he could 
not afford private lodgings. Eudora had no idea of management or 
economy; she had no notion of providing comfortable little dinners at a 
moderate cost; her whole soul was wrapped up in dress, and every 
shilling she could get hold of was spent in tawdry finery. She kept their 
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two rooms dirty, untidy, and squalid-looking ; she had neither the habits 
nor the tastes of a lady—for however plain the furniture, and simple the 
rance of rooms, you can always tell if they are occupied by a gen- 
> In Eudora’s sitting-room, which served for dining-room, 
drawing-room, breakfast-room, &e. &c., there were never a book, a 
magazine, a drawing, a vase of flowers, or even a neat work-box to be 
seen, There were generally lying on the centre table a pair of large 
Gdgericbiesesh, that lochedios diche siistrens of the pinto Sand bess tobbive 
lessons from a tailor, some second-rate print of dresses purporting to be 
fashionable, and a piece of bread-and-butter, or a half-eaten bun. Hun 
over the back of a chair would be seen a soiled dressing-gown, and an o 
ipper, apparently just kicked off, might be visible on the hearth-rug. 
e do not attempt to hint at the discomforts of the inner apartment. 
And the fastidious Harry Vaughan, except once in a way when he joined 
his confréres at the mess-table, had to put up with the peine forte et 
dure of a wretchedly ill-cooked dinner—to him the greatest penalty on 
earth ! 








TRISH FAIRY LORE.* 


Dr. RopENBERG, already known favourably in this country by his “ Is- 
land of the Saints,” a quaint and poetical description of his travels through 
portions of Ireland, has just published a supplementary volume, under 
the title of “The Harp of Erin,” which contains those fairy tales and 
legends which would have been out of place in a book of travels. At 
the same time, however, he presents his readers with a very full descrip- 
. tion of Irish fairy lore, which will serve as the staple of the present 
article. 

The frontiers of the Irish fairy kingdom exactly coincide with those 
that mark the adherence of the old language, religion, and customs ; the 
belief in fairies, and other superstitions, goes hand in hand with Catholic 
orthodoxy. “ It is not surprising that he does not believe in the fairies, 
for he eats meat on Fridays,” was an expression our author heard from 
a friend on the Lakes of Killarney, It is therefore but natural that Irish 
folk lore should be the sworn foe of Protestantism and English enlight- 
enment; and the fairies make a sharp distinction between the Anglo- 
Irish and those “ of the old race.” A characteristic instance of this will 
be found in Hardman’s “ Irish Minstrelsy.” 


An old Irish gentleman of county Leitrim ereeted a heap of stones over a 
carn, in which it was believed that Fin-Mac-Cul lay buried, in memory of the 
national hero. This monument stood for many years, and was visible far and 
wide ; but after the death of the builder, who belonged to the celebrated Mac- 
Ranald family, it was overthrown by a storm. Ata later date, an Englishman, 
who bought the estate, re-erected the monument. But it was hardly up ere it 





* Die Harfe von Erin. Miarchen und Dichtung in Irland. Von Julius Ro- 
denberg. Leipzig: F. W. Grunnow. 


































was overthrown by a fresh storm, and still lies in ruins. The country folk say, 
believe, that the storms which twice levelled it were created by the 


and firmly | 

who dwell in the carn, and that, though they allowed it to stand 
Sarg the frat builder’s life, because he was one of the old race, they in- 
exorably 


overthrew it after his death, and would not suffer it to be rebuilt b 

a Sassenach. We are also told of the Kirwan family, to whom belongs Cas 

Market at the foot of the Knock-magha, in which the mighty fairy Ei , Fin 
Barra, dwells, that they have ever been on the most friendly terms with the 
latter. Everybody firmly believes that he and his band, all dressed in red 
jackets, feagpenitg zunntes in the wine-cellars of the owner, and rode his horses 
oe at night. return, however, the latter always beat English horses at 

races. 


It is curious, however, to note that Irish fairies and spirits are distin. 
— from those of all other countries by their wickedness and cruelty. 
o pleasant or amiable trait brightens up their faces or hearts ; they take 
a delight in destruction, and their approach entails ruin. -Puck is in 
Wales, for instance, a merry-hearted sprite, who takes delight in rogue 
and friskishness ; in Ireland the Phuka is converted into a bullock, which 
drag men “thorough bush, thorough briar,” and leaves them with a 
threat to kill them on the next opportunity. While, in Wales, the 
fairies are called ‘“‘ the pretty family,” and it is the greatest delight of 
children to dance and play with them—while the fairies of Wales, again, 
unite loving maidens with their bachelors, richly reward good and indus- 
trious men, and merely play harmless tricks with drunkards—in Ireland, 
on the contrary, the fairies steal children, carry off maidens, and cun- 
ningly employ the state of drunken individuals to draw them into their 
wer. In other parts people seek the beneficent proximity of these 
ings, but in Ireland they are timidly avoided and fled. Fear, in fact, 
is the only feeling that the Irish peasant has for the fairies ; and though, 
in his opinion, they are the most malevolent creatures in the world, 
through that fear he never calls them otherwise than “ the good people.” 
In some districts, where reminiscences of the Danes are still vivid, it 
may be heard that the fairies are the spirits of the Danes, which found 
no rest in the dark forts and hills. Externally they are generally old, 
ugly» and withered, but they have the power to assume any shape they 
please, or render themselves invisible. Still, the man who possesses a 
four-leaved shamrock is enabled to see the good people, wherever they 
may appear, without being seen by them. They can also convert them- 
selves into animals, especially cats ; usually, however, they appear in the 
form of little men, and wear n coats with red caps. The Munster 
fairies wear white stockings, oe black caps, on which the red bells 
of the campanula wave. There must always be something red about 
their costume. In former times they are said to have been good tem- 
red, and helped those they ta out of every trouble; but now-a- 
ays they are no longer so, and have been rendered very angry by the 
persecutions they have suffered at the hands of the Protestants. The 
thing that most annoys them is to be called by their right name, and 
hence the Irish peasant is very cautious to allude to them as the “little 
gentlemen” or the “good people.” But it is considered even more 
dangerous to frighten them away, as the foliowing story, told Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd by an Irish maid-servant, and published by him in “ Notes and 
Queries,” proves. Her uncle was a smith in the neighbourhood of 
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Galway, and was a favourite with the fairies, through the kindness he 
showed to persons surprised by night. After all had retired to bed they 
would visit his forge, and set to work with such earnestness, that the 
finished everything uncompleted overnight. The blowing of the bel- 
lows and the hammering of the anvil always woke the family up; but 
it was laid down as a rule by the fairies to put away all the ote they 
used, and sweep up everything tidy before morning. One night, how- 
ever, a member of the family being ill, the smith went to the forge at 
midnight to fetch a bottle of medicine he had forgotten there. Un- 
luckily, he startled the fairies, who from that hour not only remained 
away, but did him all the injury they could. A fat pig died the next 
day ; little Tyke had the measles; and one calamity followed uninter- 
ruptedly on another. 

We can imagine from this how anxious people are to give the fairies no 
cause of annoyance ; but, for all that, the latter do not give up their wicked- 
ness. They suddenly strike a wayfarer with lameness, or shoot the cattle 
with elfin arrows. They not unfrequently carry off young mothers, who 
are compelled to suckle fairy children, but their passion is to steal children 
from the cradle. Dr. Rodenberg heard of a rich lady who lost three or 
four babies one after the other, and it was generally credited that the 
fairies had fetched them. The lady therefore consecrated the next one 
to the Virgin, and dressed him all in white. When he grew up, he was 
made to ride a white pony; but after all, when he had attained the age 
of twenty, he was thrown from his horse and killed; “ for nothing avails 
against the fairies,” our author’s informant concluded. 

The fairies, too, are addicted to fighting with one another. The scene 
of one of the most popular of these fairy wars is in the neighbourhood of 
Lough Scur, in Leitrim. A chain of hills runs along this lake, and on 
two of the highest are a couple of those carns which the people have made 
into fairy abodes, one called Sigh-mor, the other Sigh-beg. The story 
of these two piles of stones is, that under the latter, one of Fin-Mac-Cul’s 
heroes was buried, and under the other, one of his enemies, after fighting 
a great battle in this valley. Long after this fight was over, the airy 
denizens of the carns continued it, and when the mortal combatants had 
long ceased to wield a sword, the war was continued by their immortal 
allies for centuries. The peasants of the neighbourhood often told of 
fresh actions, and so lively was the belief in them during the last century, 
that a friend of the celebrated bard Carolan suggested as the theme for a 
chant the last battle that had taken place between the hostile fairies of 
Sigh-mor and Sigh-beg. 

The true home of the fairies is the south of Ireland, and their paradise 
was county Wicklow, with its pleasant valleys and glorious hills. But 
they angrily retired from it when Germanic manners and the English 
language became settled there. They are now spread over the whole of 
Ireland, living in the raths and earns, which the peasants call Danish 
forts. And as this belief is even at the present day spread over nearly 
all Ireland, especially in the south and west, the peasants regard these 
fairy hills—each of which has its special history and magic power—with 
terror, and the most pious equally with the most godless take great care 
not to offend their invisible denizens as they pass. And now to let Dr. 
Rodenberg speak for himself : 
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The most wondrous music, ep from the hills, and enchanting the traveller 
who rests upon them, announces their presence, for the Irish fairies love music 
and dancing nee: They are divided into four kmgdoms, each of which 
has its potentate. The fairy King of Munster is called Dorm F irineagh 
(Dorm the Soothsayer), and his castle is in Knock-firin (the Mountain of Truth), 
a romantic hill m county Limerick. Clion, the fairy Queen of Kerry, dwells in 
her invisible palace in Carrig Cliodhua, in the vieinity of Fermoy, five miles from 
Mallow, to the right of the Cross of Domach-more, in a wild mountain range. 
The rock is a huge grey stone, surrounded by a number of smaller ones. The 
fairy King of Ulster is called Macancanta, and holds his court at Seraba; but 
the most powerful of all are Mail, the supreme fairy Queen of Ireland, and Fin 
Barra, the fairy King of the Wild West. His palaces are in the celebrated fairy 
mounds of Knock Maghan, Rath Croghan, and Mullah-dung. They often make 
lengthened journeys through their my ae their travellmg equipages being 
dust-clouds, which whirl them along, but they generally ride on ponies into 
which they have converted straws and carrot-tops. They have a great power 
over the vegetable world, and a number of fungi, mosses, and flowers stand in 
the closest connexion with them. The old grey-bearded sloe-bushes, whieh grow 
at cross-roads, are their favourites, and when anybody uproots one of these, 
they strew the thorns and prickles in his bed at night. The truffle, which is so 
common in Ireland, is called fairy sponge, and what is called in our gardens 
English grass, is known in Ireland as fairy flax. The blossoms of the campanula 
are called, in the popular language, fairy bells, those of the foxglove, fairy caps. 
Puff-balis are also very dangerous fairy plants, and if they are trodden on and 
the dust flies out, the fairies are aroused. ‘lo the same category belongs a 
variety of fungus, called Pukanu, or fairy ehairs, on which the souls of children 
who have died before baptism sit ; and lastly, the enchanted grass, which the 
people call hungry grass, and of whose origin Carleton gives the following ac- 
count : When the field-labourers in summer had finished eir dinner, they would 
throw the crumbles around them for the good of the fairies. If they did not do 
so, however, the fairies, out of spite, caused hungry grass to grow on the spot 
where they had been sitting. If a person steps on this m walking, he is assailed 
by a furious hunger ; the best preservation against which being, it is said, a piece 
of oatmeal-cake. ‘The Irish peasant never fails to put a piece im his pocket 
before he sets out. 


Between the fairies and humanity comes a series of middle forms— 
creations of twilight, inhabitants of the dusk, who form the transition 
from the visible to the invisible. They are more closely allied to man 
than to the fairies, and some of them were human beings before they 
were brought under the influences of enchantment. Hence they stand 
in a subordinate position to the fairies, and are their servants, the lowest 
rank being taken by a being with whom the idea of his being red is 
closely connected. Sometimes he is called the Red Man, sometimes the 
Red Captain, and he plays his part on the frontier line of the two worlds. 


Red, in the association of ideas among nearly every people, includes the 
notion of something that arouses distrust. It may be referred, in the first 
mstance, to the natural superstition which makes the fox, the red-haired 
animal, play the most notorious part in the Greek fable and the German animal 
epic, and which transfers to red-haired men the name and some of the charac- 
teristic features of the fox. With the psyehologieal ground of repugnance 
which is generally entertained against red hair, a decidedly national one is asso- 
ciated in Ireland. Those of her oppressors who completed their work first and 
in the most sanguinary way, and whose traces have been most deeply cut in 

pular fable and belief—the Danes—had red hair. “ Red-haired men are 

red throughout the whole of the Celtic land,” says Clement, in his “ Reisen 
in Irland.” “I was often told, in a joke, that they would like to send all the 
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red-haired people back to Denmark, whence they came. ‘Do not come between 
the red man and the rock,’ is proverbial. , in Irish fable, is the favourite 
colour of the fairies: the King of Munster wears a scarlet cloak, and his merry 
men like red coats. The Ganconners have red caps, and are known by that 
name. But the notions which fable forms of these red creatures are not the 
same everywhere: in Wales, for instance, I came across a spirit in the form of 
a red-haired young man, called ‘Red Simon,’ whose presence brought good 
fortune to the house where he abode, but who inexplicably disap , and it 
was then discovered that his mother belonged to the parish, but his father was 
an evil spirit, who came once to his mother in the form of her husband. 


In Western Ireland this creature is generally known as the Red Cap- 
tain, and it seems to Dr. Rodenberg as if the feeling of fear and detesta- 
tion with which the Irish have ever regarded the English red-coats came 
into play here. Perhaps, too, the scarlet gown of the judges may have 
something to do with it. At any rate, the captain is dressed entirely in 
red : red cloak, red coat, red hat. When the fairies go on their travels 
he is the court-marshal, and precedes the procession. He is brutal, im- 
perious, and possesses a hard heart, which no entreaties can soften. 

Another servant of the fairies, the Luprechaun, though not so dan- 
gerous and injurious, has an equal capacity for mischief. He is the fai 
shoemaker: he generally wears a three-cornered hat and buckled shoes, 
and is never seen without his pipe. He generally retires to solitary 

laces, where his presence is detected by the noise he makes in hammer- 
ing the soles. He is rich but miserly, and only the sternest threats to do 
him an injury will induce him to reveal the spot where his treasure is 
hidden; but if the person who has caught him is induced to take his eye 
off the Luprechaun, he suddenly disappears. He has special might over 
the treasures buried “ during the troubles,” and carries a leather purse 
containing what is termed the “lucky shilling,” which returns again so 
soon as it has been spent. His principal habitat is on the Wicklow Moun- 
tains, in the ruins of Ferns Castle. 


To these ruins attach the saddest reminiscences for Lreland. Here was once 
the residence of Dermot M‘Murrough, the traitorous King of Leinster, who 
earried off Dervogilla, the young and lovely wife of O’Ruarc, the Prince of 
Braffny, and for his offence was removed from his possessions by Roderick 
O’Connor, the last Chief-king of Ireland. In order to take his revenge, he fled 
to England, and gave Henry II., who had been awaiting the opportunity with 
Hadrian’s bull in his hand, the best possible excuse for the first invasion. His 
uncles, Maurice Fitzgerald and Robert Fitzstephen, bastard sons of Henry I., 
with several other Anglo-Norman traitors, landed in Ireland, and began the con- 
quest of that country under the guidance of Dermot, who is known in Irish 
history as “the traitor.” The castle of this traitor is now the favourite resi- 
dence of the Luprechaun, and the people firmly believe he may be seen there 
even at this hour. A few years back, so I was told, a mysterious cobbler sud- 
denly appeared under the old walls. He would mend old shoes placed before 
his lurking-place, but not one of his customers succeeded in glim sing him, 
After creating a great sensation in the surrounding country, he ppeared 
again as he had come. According to the ex: belief, he was a Luprechaun, 
Traces of his presence may still be found. “It is a very remarkable fact,” 
writes Clement (‘ Reisen in Irland”), “ that in the interior of the Irish raths a 
quantity of clay pipes have been found, called Danish pipes. They bear an exact 
resemblance to the eutty-pipes, which the country folk smoke in England and 
Ireland. I saw several of them, and if it be certain that tobaeco was not dis- 
Covered at that day, for what were om pipes used?” ‘The antiquarians have 
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not supplied the answer, though popular superstition did so long ago: they are 
the pipes smoked by the Luprechaun. | 

In still closer connexion with man stands a numerous band of those inter- 
mediate beings who may be termed field and household spirits. More espe- 
cially is the butter-witch feared, with her malicious influence over the cow- 
stall and the dairy. On two nights of the year, the Ist of May and All 
Saints’ Night, they are specially dangerous, for those two days possess 
Druidical reminiscences closely related with what the Irishman calls 
“draoidecht.” The Baltaine of the lst of May was the great Druid 
festival of ancient Ireland : all the princes and nobles of the land assem- 
bled to celebrate it in the palace of the Chief-king of Tara; all the fires 
in the land were siigatieel on this night, and only the sacred flame of 
the high priest of Tara was kept in with prayer and religious mysteries 
till sunrise, when the cold hearths fetched fresh light and warmth from 
it. This fire was extinguished by Saint Patrick on that memorable 
night when he preached the new doctrines to the assembled princes. 
Now-a-days the flame of Tara is extinguished for ever, but the May-fires 
still gleam : 

So soon as the afternoon of the last day of May arrives, parties begin building 
up their several fires. In the country mounds, in the towns open squares, are 
selected as spots for the bonfires. During the building up red-hot coals are 
placed in the centre of the pile, and draught-holes left, and for some hours, 
while the black edifice steams and smokes, it is guarded, lest children from an- 
other fire may attack and plunder it. The pile of turf is decorated with animal 
bones, cow-horns, and sometimes a horse’s head ; and close to it may be seen here 
and there a row of old brown dirty tar-barrels, and the fodyogues, or bundles of 
dry reeds, often ten to twelve feet in length. At about nine o’clock p.a. the red 
flame bursts out ; then the tar-barrels and fodyogues increase the bonfire. Sud- 
denly the whole scene is illuminated ; the flames ascend from every hill-side far 
round, and at the crackling fire assemble heaps of men and women, boys and 

irls, laughing, chattering, shouting, and dancing. The most favourite May- 
ae are the “ring-dance” and “threading my grandmother’s needle,” in the 
latter of which the boys catch hold of the girls, and they spin round over nearly 
a mile of ground. In county Kilkenny it is the custom for this dance to come 
off on the fairy hill of Tibberoughey, in front the May-tree is carried with a 
‘ knitted ball on it, which the women married before the last fast present, and 
near it walks a man, with a large key to open the fairy fort. After taking off 
his hat, shouting thrice, and trying the key thrice in vain, he bids the company 
wait and hope til next year. 

On this night fire and water are employed to protect the cattle from 
the influences of the fairies. After the cattle have been driven through 
the ashes of the May fire—which, when mingled with water, are infallible 
specifics to cure wounds—they are shut up for the night, and guarded 
with the utmost care. On the back of each a wisp of straw is fastened : 
in other regions each animal is slightly singed with burning straw, or a 
live coal passed round the body. Elsewhere they are let blood, which is 
dried and burnt—all through fear of the fairies and witches. The latter, 
namely, are fond of converting themselves into hedgehogs and hares, 
which, if care be not taken, milk the cows, and on this day these poor 
creatures are inexorably pursued by the boys. Milch-kine are most ex- 

ed to the dangers of May night, for any one who wishes the owner a 
hurt has only to press the cow’s udder thrice in the devil’s name, and it 
loses its milk for the whole of the next year. It is also the custom to 
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churn early on the morning of the 1st of May, and the earlier the better. 
While doing this, the door of the stall is closed, so that the butter-witch 
cannot enter, and some of the milk is poured on the ground as a sacrifice 
to the “ good people.” If any one enter unexpectedly during the opera- 
tion of churning, whether a stranger or a member of the family, he must 
take hold of the churning-stick, if only for a moment. Refusing to do so 
would be considered rude and unlucky in a person of the upper classes ; 
with a poor person it would be a confession of guilt. In an to obtain 
a good deal of butter, live coals and salt are laid under the dishes, or an 
old horseshoe fastened to the churn. 


Next. to the cattle-house, the hearth claims on this night the special attention 
of the Lrish peasant. When the public bonfire has burned down, each takes a 
piece of live peat home with him, and tries to keep it alight till the morning in 
order to kindle his own fire. This custom is a direct fragment of the Druidical 
custom of Tara. A great fire must not be made, however, lest the fairies—these 
exiled deities in the Irish belief—should be startled by the smoke and made 
angry. Between evening and morning, when the hearth is cold, it possesses a 
power of prophecy. It is swept clean overnight, and then strown thinly with 
warm peat-ashes. If a footprint be visible on it next morning, turned towards 
the door, some one in the house will die before twelve months have passed. In 
some districts it is the custom for the men to go from cabin to cabin and light 
their pipes at the hearth, but they put them out again so soon as they have left 
the house. No one, for any consideration, would give fire or water out of his 
cabin through the entire day for fear of desecration. The water outside the 
house, stream and spring, is guarded quite as carefully as that inside, for other- 
wise an old witch might come and easily take the “flower” from the water ; 
that is to say, throw in a wooden vessel while uttering the words “ Come, 
butter, come,” through which the cow that drank from that spring would 
infallibly lose its milk for twelve months. On the morning after the Baltaine 
night, however, the cattle are led to the guarded fountain, and a great quarrel 
generally takes place among the neighbours as to whose cow shall drink first. 


While the elder persons thus guard their household, the younger, as is 
no more than right, attend to affairs of the heart. Various are the means 
which lovers employ on this night belonging to the fairies and spirits to 
obtain from them prophetic statements about futurity. When a girl desires 
to know who her husband will be, she goes late in the evening of the 1st 
of May to a willow-tree, and breaks off nine little sprigs. The ninth she 
throws over her right shoulder, and places the other eight in her right 
stocking. Then she utters the following verse from the Book of Job on 
her knees: “ Put me in a surety with thee ; who is he that will strike 
hands with me?” She then retires to bed, and lays the stocking with 
the sprigs of willow under her pillow : her future husband is certain to 
appear to her in her sleep. Another custom is to go after sunset to a hill 
where milfoil grows abundantly, and the girl plucks nine leaves, which 
she takes home and employs in the same manner as the willow ; but if 
she speak a syllable after plucking the milfoil the charm is broken. A 
third species of love-oracle, on May evening, is for the girl to throw a 
wooden vessel into a neighbouring well while uttering her lover’s name. 
She then leaves the well and returns to it early the next morning: if the 
vessel be floating on the top, it is a good sign, and the wish of her heart 
will be soon fulfilled. If it has sunk, however, she is in despair. If 
beauty be the only thing that can help a girl to victory, that is amply 
provided for at the Baltaine, for May-dew is a powerful means for pro- 
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ducing beauty and a mi ilter. The girl who washes herself with 
it on the 1st of Ma se ay secure against freckles and rash, but 
also becomes irresistible to the man she loves. 

All Saints’ Day is also remarkable for many superstitious ceremonies. 
The young men, armed with sticks and staves, proceed from house to 
house, demanding a proper celebration of the festival in honour of St, 
Columbkill, and singing verses in his honour, in which the peasant igs 
bidden to kill his fat calf and black sheep. As these, however, are not in 
evidence, the Irish peasant contents himself with a cake known as “ barn- 
break,” made with ‘flour and saffron, and strewn with poppy-seeds and 
caraways. The housewives have their hands full in baking these and 
making candles, which they present to each other. ‘The latter are given 
in the name of some deceased member of the family, and it is the custom 
to light them the next day and pray for the souls of the dead. In addi- 
tion to the cakes, great quantities of nuts and apples are consumed: the 
nutshells are burned, and many strange predictions formed from their 
Other mysteries of All Saints’ Night Dr. Rodenberg shall describe 

or us: 


The oracle explains other matters besides love and marriage. If aman wish to 
know whether he will be rich, live long, or die soon, the following is done : three 
tin plates are filled, one with flour, another with ashes, the third with earth. The 
a who wishes to consult futurity then-goes out, his eyes are bandaged, and 
1e crawls into the room on his hands and knees, where the three plates have been 
arranged in a way unknown to him. If he first. place his hand in the flour he 
will be rich; if in the ashes, he will live long; but if in the earth, he will soon 
die. “And that is quite infallible,” said my little friend Bridget, the peasant 

irl who lived near the Lakes of Killarney, and from whom I received most of the 

etails. “1 knew a man myself who died on All Saints’ Night. He hadalways 
been an unlucky fellow, and this time put his hand first in the plate of earth, 
He turned as pale as the whitewash on the wall when the cloth was taken from 
his eves and he saw what he had done; three months later, and he was a dead 
man.” 


We had much more to say about fetches and banshees, the island of the 
blessed and the city of the blessed, but our limits compel us to close the 
book with regret. Merely stating, then, that a second portion is devoted 
to fairy legends, many of them the result of the author’s industrious re- 
searches, and a third to translations of the most characteristic Irish songs, 
we take leave of Dr. Rodenberg, with hearty thanks for the valuable con- 
tribution he has made to fairy lore, and can assure our readers that we 
can mention no work in our own language, not even Crofton Croker’s, 
which goes so deeply and thoroughly into one of the most interesting 
matters connected with the Irish people. More especially does Dr. Roden- 
berg deserve thanks, however, for his version of Irish comic songs: we 
have carefully compared his translations with the originals, and we know 
not which to admire most—the extraordinary fidelity of the rendering, 
or the true poetical afflatus we find. We are of opinion that our 
author must have some Irish blood in his veins, or he could not have so 
thoroughly appropriated the genius of a most difficult language. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


ParRT THE SEVENTH. 


I, 


SABRETASCHE STUDIES THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


On another New Year’s Day, eight years from that marriage in the 
church at Vigne, the full relentless tropic sun streamed down on the 
parched sand and tangled jungle of India, where, in the sultry stillness of 
the noon, when all nature was hushed into repose, a contest for life and 
death raged with all the fury of men’s passions unchained and their love 
of blood unsated. Far away on the blue hills slept the golden noontide 
rays, still and motionless in the tropic heat; the great palm-leaves folded 
themselves up for a siesta; the jaguars and the tigers lay couched in the 
cool dank jungle grass; the florikens and parrots closed their soft, 
brilliant-hued wings to rest; all nature in the vast mountain solitudes was 
at peace ; even the bananas and bamboos had ceased their gentle motion, 
and the silver river was calm and unruffled as a tideless lake, pausing in 
its rapid rush from its mountain cradle to its ocean grave, All nature 
was hushed and still, except the passions of man; they always warring, 
never silenced by the soft voices of inanimate beauties, were struggling 
fiercely under the low trees and amidst the thick jhow jungle. It was a 
skirmish of English cavalry and Beloochee infantry, in a small plain 
between large woods or hunting-grounds, and the sun shone with a fie 
glow on the dark uniforms, glittering sabres, and white linen helmets of 
the Europeans, and the gorgeous turbans, bright-hued garments, and large 
dark shields of the mountaineers, as they struggled together, darkening 
the air with their clashing swords, and breaking the holy hush of wood 
and hills with long rolling shouts, loud and terrible as thunder. The 
mountaineers doubled the English force; they had surprised them, more- 
over, as, not thinking of attack, they trotted onwards from one garrison 
to another, and the struggle was sharp and fierce. The English were but 
half a regiment of Hussars, under command of their Major, and the odds 
were great against them. But at their head was one to whom fear was 
a word in an unknown tongue, in whose blood was fire, and whose heart 
was bronze. Sitting down in his saddle as calmly as at a meet, his eyes 
steady and quick as an eagle’s, hewing right and left like a common 
trooper, the English Major fought his way. ‘The Beloochee swords gleamed 
round him without harm, while, let them guerd their turbans as the 
might with their huge shields, every stroke of his sabre told home. They 
surged around him, they caught his charger’s bridle, they opposed before 
him one dense and bristling forest of swords ; still he bore a charmed life, 
alike in single combat hand to hand, or in the broken charge of his scat- 
tered and decimated troop. In the fierce noontide glow, in the pitiless 
vertical sun-rays, while the wild shouts of the natives rang up to the still 
blue heavens above, and the ceaseless clang and clash of the sabres and 
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shields startled the birds from their rest, and roused the slumbering tiger 
from his lair, the English Major fought like grim death, as those blows 
glanced harmless off him, as from Achilles of old; fought till the native 
warriors, stern and savage heroes as they were, fled from his path, awe- 
stricken at his fierce valour, his matchless strength, his god-like charm 
from all their efforts to harm him. He pursued them at the head of his 
cavalry, after the skirmish was over, some way across the plain ; then, as 
he drew the bridle of his foaming and trembling horse, and put his sword 
back into its sheath, another man near him looked at him in amazement: 
“On my life, De Vigne, what an odd fellow you are. You look like the 
very devil in the midst of the fight; and yet when it’s over, after sharper 
work than any even we have seen, deuce take you if you’re not as cool as 
if you’d walked out of a barrack-yard.” 

he same Ist of January, while they were enjoying this cavalry 
skirmish in Scinde, we were being bored to death by a review at Wool- 
wich. The day was soft and bright, no snow or frost, as Sabretasche, 
with his Italianised constitution, remarked with a thanksgiving. There 
were Ours and Cardigan’s Eleventh, and the fashion-famous Twelfth, 
and one or two regiments of Dragoons from Uxbridge and Hounslow, 
with the Blues from Albany Barracks, some of the line, and several 
batteries of Horse Artillery; there was Royalty to inspect us; there 
were some of the prettiest women possible in their carriages in the 
inner circle, though it was not the season ; and there was as superb a 
luncheon as any military man could ask, in the finest mess-room in Eng- 
land; and we, ungrateful, I suppose, for the goods the gods gave us, 
swore away at it all as the greatest bore imaginable. Itis a pretty scene 
enough, I dare say, to those who have only to look on ; the bright uniforms 
and the white plumes, the greys and the bays, the chesnuts and the roans, 
the dashing staff and the cannon’s peaceful roar, the marching and the 
counter-marching, the storming and the sortie, the rush and the charge, 
and the gallop of four or five troops of horse, formed into line in sec- 
tions of threes, with their lances gleaming diamond bright in the sunshine, 
and their chargers spurred along, seemingly with go enough in them, if 
they were but racers, to win the Derby itself—I dare say it may be all 
very pretty to lookers-on, but to us, heated and bothered and tired, 
obliged to go into harness, which we hated as cordially as we loved it the 
first day we sported it in our cornethood, we thought it a nuisance inex- 
pressible, and should have far preferred fatiguing ourselves for some pur- 
pose under the jungle-trees in Scinde. 

We were profoundly thankful when it was all over and done with, 
when H.R.H. F.M. had departed to Windsor without luncheon, and 
we were free to go up and chat with the women in the inner circle, and 
take them into the mess-room. There were very few we knew, yet up 
in town; but parliament was just about to meet very unusually early 
that year, and there were several from jointure houses, or charming 
places at Richmond, or Twickenham, or Kew, with whom we were well 
acquainted. 

“There is Lady Molyneux,” said Sabretasche, who was now Lieut.- 
Colonel of Ours. “I dare say that is her daughter with her. I re- 
member she came out last season, and she was very much admired, but 
I missed her by going that Ionian Isle trip with Brabazon. Shall we 
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go and be introduced, Arthur? She does not look bad style, though to 
be sure these English winter days are as destructive to a woman’s 
beauty as anything well can be.” 

The Colonel wheeled his horse round up to the Molyneux barouche, 
and I followed him. Eight years had not altered Sabretasche in one 
iota; he had led the same lounging, indolent, refined, fashionable, 
artistic kind of life, his face was as exquisitely handsome, his wit as 
light and sparkling, his conquests as various and far-famed as ever; he 
was still soldier, artist, sculptor, dilettante, man of fashion, all in one, 
the universal criterion of taste, the critic of all beauties, pictures, singers, 
or horses, popular with all men, adored by all women, and really chained 
by none. Therefore Vivian Sabretasche, whose word at White’s or the 
U. S. could do more to damage or increase her daughter’s reputation as 
a belle than any other man’s, had a very pleasant bow and smile in the 
distance from Lady Molyneux, and a very delicate lavender kid glove 
belonging to that peeress, put between his fingers when he and i rode 
up to her carriage. 

“ Ah!” cried Lady Molyneux, a pretty, supercilious-looking woman, 
who was passée, but would not by any means allow it, “I am delighted 
to see you both. We only came to town yesterday. Lord Molyneux 
has taken a house in Lowndes-square. It was so tiresome of him ; but 
he would do it: he is never happy out of London, and there is positively 
scarcely a soul that we know here as yet. Rushbrooke persuaded us to 
come to this review to-day, and Violet wished it. Allow me to introduce 
my daughter to you. Violet, love, Colonel Sabretasche, Mr. Chevasney, 
Miss Molyneux.” 

Violet Molyneux looked up in the Colonel’s face as he bowed to her, 
and probably thought—at least she looked as if she did—that she had 
never seen any man so attractive as the Colonel, as he returned her gaze 
with his large, soft, mournful eyes, and that exquisite gentleness and 
high-breeding of manner, to which he owed half his reputation in the 
tender secrets of the boudoir and flirting-room ; and leaning his hand on 
the door of the carriage, bent down from his saddle, studying the new 
belle, while he laughed and chatted with her and her mother. We used 
to jest, and say Sabretasche kept a list of the new beauties entered for 
the year—as Bell’s Life has a list of the young fillies entered for the 
Oaks—made a cross against those worth noticing, and checked off those 
already flirted with and slain ; for the Colonel—though he was the last 
man to say so—was indisputably as dangerous to the beau sexe as Pi- 
gnerol de Lauzun. 

Violet Molyneux was certainly worthy of being entered in this mythical 
book, for she was irresistibly charming, and exquisitely lovely; her com- 
— white as Parian, with a wild-rose colour in her cheeks, her eyes 
arge, brilliant, and wonderfully expressive, generally flashing with the 
sweetest laughter; her hair of a soft, bright, chesnut hue; her figure 
slight, but perfect in symmetry; on her delicate features the stamp of 
quick intelligence, heightened by the greatest culture ; and in her whole 
air and manner the grace of good ton and fashionable dress, mingled with 
the frankness, the vivacity, the joyous light-heartedness, the candid truth- 
telling of a child. Bright, natural, gifted with the gayest spirits, the 
cleverest brain, and the sweetest temper possible, one could not wonder 
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that she was talked over at clubs; engaged by more than her tablets 
could record at every ball, and followed by a perfect cavalcade when she 
cantered, faster than any other girl would have dreamed of doing in 
town, down the crowded Ride. Sabretasche soon took her off to the mess- 
room, a Lieutenant-General escorting her mother, and I found myself 
sitting on her left at the luncheon, an occasion I did not improve as much 
as I otherwise should have done, from the fact of Sabretasche’s being on 
the other side, and persuading the young lady to give all her attention 
to him; for Sabretasche, though he was immeasurably fastidious, and 
scarcely ever was really interested in any women, liked to flirt with them 
all, and always made himself charming to them. The Hon. Violet seemed 
to find him charming too, and chatted with him gaily and frankly, as if 
she had known him for ages. Though she was one of the admitted belles, 
and was run after (and enjoyed the pursuit, too) by scores of men, she 
was free, natural, and unartificial as the little flower after which she had 
been named; a wonderful treat to Sabretasche, so sick to death of arti- 
ficialities and common-places. 

*‘ How I enjoyed the review to day!’’ she began. “If there are three 
sights greater pets of mine than another, they are a review, a race, and a 
meet, because of the dear horses.”’ 

“Or their masters ?”’ said Sabretasche, quietly. 

Violet Molyneux laughed merrily. 

“Oh! their masters are very pleasant too, though they are certainly 
never so handsome, or so tractable, or so honest as their quadrupeds. 
Most of my friends abuse gentlemen. I don’t; they are always kind 
to me, and, unless they are very young or stupid, generally speaking 
amusing.” 

** Miss Molyneux, what a treat!” smiled Sabretasche, who could say 
impudent things so gracefully that every one liked them from his lips. 
“You have the candour to say what every other young lady thinks. We 
know you all like us very much, but none of you will ever admit it. But 
you say you enjoyed the review. I thought no belle, after her first 
season, ever condescended to ‘ enjoy’ anything.” 

** Don’t they?” laughed Violet; ‘‘ how I pity them! I am an exception, 
then, for I enjoy an immense number of things ; everything, indeed, except 
my presentation, where | was ironed quite flat, and very nearly crushed 
to death, and, finally, came before her Majesty in a state of collapse, like 
a maimed india-rubber ball. Not enjoy things! Why, I enjoy my 
morning gallop on Bonbon, I enjoy my flowers, and birds, and dogs. I 
delight in the opera, I adore waltzing, I perfectly idolise music, and 
the day when a really good book comes out, or a really good painting is 
exhibited, J am in a seventh heaven. Not enjoy things! Oh, Colonel 
Sabretasche, when I cease to enjoy life, I hope I shall cease to live !” 

“You will die very early, then,” said Sabretasche, with something of 
that deepened melancholy which occasionally stole over him, but which 
he was always careful to conceal in society. 

She started, and turned her bright eyes upon him, surprised and stilled: 

“Colonel Sabretasche! Why ?” 

He smiled ; his usual gay, courteous smile: 

*“* Because the gods will grudge earth so fair a flower, and men so true 
a vision, of what angels ought to be; but—thanks to Scripture, poets, 
and painters—never are.” 
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She shook her head with a pretty im : 
“ Ah! pray do not waste compliments upon me; I detest them.” 
“WVraiment?” murmured the Colonel, with a little, quiet, incredulous 


“Yes, I do, indeed. You don’t believe me, I dare say. Because I 
have so many of them, Captain Chevasney? Perhaps it is. I have 
many more than are really complimentary, either to my taste or my 


“ Ladies like compliments as children like bonbons,” said Sabretasche, 
in his low trainante voice. “ They will take them till they can take no 
more ; but if they see ever so insignificant a one going to another, how 
they long for it, how they grudge it, how they burn to add it to their 
store! This is ceil de perdrix, will you try it?” 

‘No, thank you,” answered the Hon. Violet, with a ringing laugh 
The sarcasms on her sex did not seem to touch or disturb her; she rather 
enjoyed them than otherwise. ‘“* What is the news to-day ?” 

“ Nothing remarkable,” answered Sabretasche. “Births, deaths, and 
marriages all put together, to remind men, like Philip of Macedon’s valet, 
that they come into the world to suffer in it, and go out again. Leaders 
full of toadyism, or bullying of the government, according as the journal 
is Conservative or Liberal. Long letters from gentlemen, frightfully 
prone to the didactic style, upon all the evils of England, whose name is 
legion; yet to remedy which, I question if one of those portly eo 
friends and lovers of the state would like individually to leave 
chair and sacrifice his own personal comforts 4 la Curtius. Letters on 
the Income-tax, from men who dodge it all their lives; letters on Educa- 
tion, from men who, to judge from their grammar, never received any, 
and, therefore, you will say, can the better, perhaps, appreciate the luxuries 
of it; letters on Religious Impetus, written by the aid of a whisky-bottle ; 
articles on Ragged ‘Schools, penned eloquently by scoundrels in quod ; 
extraordinary meteors thrown in to fill up a gap; criticisms on 
novels by beardless boys, who don’t know the meaning of half their words 
or quotations. Much like all other news, you see, Miss Molyneux, except 
that your name is down as among those arrived in town, and my friend 
De Vigne is mentioned for the Bath.” 

“ Ah! that Major de Vigne!’’ cried Violet. “Where is he ?—who is 
he ?— what has he really been doing? 1 heard Lord Hilton talking about 
him last night, saying that he had been a most wonderful fellow in > India, 
and that the natives called him—what was it ?—‘ the Charmed Life,’ I 
think. Is he your friend?” 

“‘ My best,” said Sabretasche. “ Not Jonathan to my David, you 
know, nor lolaiis to my Orestes; we don’t do that sort of thing in these 
days. We like each other, but as for dying for each other, that would 
be far too much trouble; and, besides, it would be bad ton—too demon- 
strative. But I like him; he is as true steel as any man I know, and [ 
shall be delighted to have a cigar with him again, provided it is not too 
strong a one. Dying for one’s Patroclus would be preferable to enduring 
his bad tobacco.” 

Violet looked at him with her radiant, beaming glance : 

“Well, Colonel Sabretasche, if your cigar is not kindled warmer than 
your friendship, it will very soon go out again, that’s all !”” 

“ Soit! there are plenty more in the case,” smiled Sabretasche, “ and 
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one Havannah is as good as another, for anything I see. But about De 
Vigne you have heard quite truly ; he has been fighting in Scinde like 
all the Knights of the Round Table merged in one. He is Major of the 
—th Hussars, and he has done more with his handful than a general of 
division might have done with a whole squadron. His Colonel was put 
hors de combat with a ball in his hip, and De Vigne, of course, had the 
command for some time. The natives call him the Charmed Life, because, 
despite the risks he runs, and the carelessness with which he has exposed 
his life, he has not had a single scratch, and both the Sepoys he fights 
with, and the Beloochees he fights against, stand in a sort of awe of him. 
The —th is ordered home, so we are looking out to see him soon. I shall 
be heartily glad, poor old fellow !"’ 

“ Provided, I suppose, he bring cheroots with him good enough to 
allow him admittance ?’’ said Violet. 

* Sous-entendu,” said the Colonel. “TI would infinitely prefer losing 
a friend to incurring a disagreeable sensation. Would not you?” 

“Oh! of course,” answered the young lady, with a rapid flash of her 
mischievous eyes. ‘ Frederick’s feelings, when he saw Katte beheaded, 
must have been trifling child’s play to what the Sybarite suffered from 
the doubled rose-leaves !” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Sabretasche, tranquilly. ‘I am glad you agree 
with me. If we do not take care and undouble the rose-leaves for our- 
selves, we may depend on it we shall find no one who will take so much 
trouble for us. To ‘ Aide-toi et Dieu t’aidera’ they should add ‘ Aide- 
toi et le monde t’aidera,’ for I have always noticed that Providence and 
the world generally befriend those who can do without the help.” 

“ Perhaps there is a deeper meaning in that,” answered Violet, * and 
more justice than first seems. After all, those who do aid themselves may 
deserve it the most, and those whose heads and hands are silent and idle 
hardly have a right to have the bonbons of existence picked out and given 
to them.” 

“ T don’t know whether we have a right to them, but we find them 
pos and that is all I look at; and besides, Miss Molyneux, when you 

ave lived a little longer in the world, you will invariably find that it is 
to those who have much that much is given, and vice versé. Guineas 
pour into the gold plate held by that ‘decidedly pious person’ Lord 
Savinggrace, but pence will do for the parish poor-box. Turtle and tokay 
are given to an heir-apparent, but a cutlet and new port will suffice for a 
younger son. Establish yourself on a pedestal, the world will worship you, 
even though the pedestal be of very poor brick and mortar; lie modestly 
down on a moorland, though it be, like James Fergusson, for genius to 
study science, why, you may lie there for ever if you wait for anybody to 
pick you up.” 

“True enough,” said Violet, ‘because the guineas given to Lord 
Savinggrace will bring you éclat in the ‘religious world’ (an éclat, by 
the way, I should shun as offensive alike to good taste and all decency), 
and in the parish poor-box their name is unrecorded. With the heir- 
apparent they look for numberless good dinners in return, whereas the 
younger son can do them no good whatever; and, with regard to the 
pedestal, why, we know the nation ran after and caressed Castlemaine, 
while they neglected and starved John Milton, because the countess held 
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of a fallen cause.” 

Sabretasche laughed. 

“ Yes, the world has a trick of serving, like the Swiss Guard and the 
secret police, whichever side is uppermost and pays them best. However, 
thank Heaven I want nothing of it, and it is very civil to me.” 

“« Because you want nothing of it ?” 

“ Precisely.” 


Il. 


THE “CHARMED LIFE” COMES BACK AMONG US. 


“ THANK God I have found a girl who has some notion of conversation. 
I believe with the Persians that ten measures of talk were sent down from 
Heaven, and the ladies took nine ; but of conversation, argument, repartee 
—the real use of that most facile, dexterous, sharp-pointed weapon, the 
tongue—what woman has a notion? They employ a thousand superla- 
tives in describing a dress, they exhaust a million expletives in damning 
their bosom friend, their boudoirs hear more twaddle than the Commons— 
sic’est possible—and they rail harder over their coffee-cups at their sisters’ 
short-comings than a popular preacher over his sounding-board at the vices 
he pets sub rosa. But as for conversation, they have not a notion of it ; 
if you begin an argument, they either get into a passion or subside into 
monosyllables. If you chat with them at a ball, the silly ones will 
rattle you to death on the score of fashion, new hobbies, fresh scandals, 
and the most strictly private on dits; the clever ones will knock you down 
with a “decided opinion,” and so bewilder your mind with Greek roots, 
graptolites, modern economics, or Silurian strata, that you feel humbled 
into the lowest depths of your bottes vernies, and cut bas bleus for the 
rest of your existence; and if you chance, which it is ten to one you do, 
on the simple ingénues, they drive you distracted by their Yes and their 
No, their measured-out enthusiasms, a wine-glassful for Jeriny Lind, a 
tumblerful for Tennyson, and a good pint for the Exeter Hall meetings. 
A woman who has good conversation is as rare as one who does not care 
for scaudal. I have met them occasionally in Paris salons, and we have 
found one to-day.” 

So spoke Sabretasche at mess that night a propos of Violet Molyneux, 
who was under discussion in common with our ox-tail and our wine. 

“Then you allow her the croix d’honneur of your approval, Colonel,” 
said Montressor, of Ours. 

‘Certainly I do,” said Sabretasche. ‘‘ This soup is not good, it is 
too thin. She is exquisitely pretty, even through my eye-glass, which 
has a sad knack of finding the lilies cosmetique and the eyebrows tinting, 
and, what is much better, she is actually natural and fresh, and can talk 
as if Nature had given her brains, and reading had cultivated them. I 
dare say they count on her making a good marriage.” 

“No doubt they do. Jockey Jack has hardly a rap, and is as poor for 
a peer as I should be for a professional beggar—the richest chaps going,” 
replied another man—Snaffle Pigott (we called him Snafile, after a match 
he won driving from Hounslow to Knightsbridge-mews). ‘ They can’t 
keep up their Irish place—Corallyne, isn’t it called ?—so they hang out 
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an town three of the year, and take a shooting-box, or visit about 
for the rest. Confound it, I wouldn’t be one of the Upper House without 
a good pot of money to keep up my dignity for anything I could see. 
Violet came out last season, you know ?”’ 

“Yes, I know; I remember hearing she made a great sensation,” 
answered the Colonel. ‘Jack Ormsby and Allington told me she was 
the best thing of the season—the first, by-the-by, I was ever out of 
London, Lady Molyneux must try to run down Regalia or Cavendish 
Grey, or one of the great matrimonial coups. My lady knows how to 
manceuvre, too; I wonder she should have a daughter so frank and 
unaffected.” 

“They've seen nothing of one another,” answered Pigott, who always 
knew everything about everybody, from the price Lord Goodwood gave 
for his thorough-bred roan fillies, to the private thoughts that Lady 
Honoria Bandoline wrote each night in her violet velvet diary. “ My 
lady’s always running out somewhere; if you were to call at eight in the 
morning you'd find her gone off to early matins; if you were to call at 
twelve, she’d be off to the Sanctified and Born-again Clear-starchers’ 
jubilee with Lord: Savinggrace ; at two, she’d be closeted and lunching 
with her spiritual master—whoever he chance to be—who gives her con- 
fession and takes croquis and Amontillado en méme temps; at three, 
she’d be having a snug boudoir flirtation; at four, she’d be in the 
Park, of course, or at a morning concert; at six, she’d be dressing for 
dinner ; at ten, she’d be off to three or four soirées musicales, balls, and 
crushes; and so between the two she certainly carries out that delightful 
work, ‘How to Make the Best of Both Worlds,’ which my Low Church 
sister sent me the other day.” 

“ With the idea that you were doing your very utmost to make the 
worst of ’em, Charlie?’’ laughed Sabretasche. “I don’t know the 
volume— Heaven forfend !—but the title sounds to me sneaky, as if it 
wanted to get the sweets out of both, yet compromise itself with neither. 
Your sketch of Lady Molyneux is as true to life as one of Leech’s deli- 
cious sketches of character, but certainly her child is about as unlike her 
as could possibly be imagined.”’ 

“Oh, by George! yes,’’ assented Montressor, heartily ; ‘‘ Miss Vy 
hasn't one bit of nonsense about her.” 

‘“« And she’s a divine waltzer,’’ added Stafford Gore; “turn her round 
in a nutshell.” 

*“‘ And can’t she ride, just!” broke in little Fan, just joined. 

“And her voice smashes Alboni’s to pieces, her shake’s perfection,” 
cried Telfer, a bit of a dilettante, and a composer in a small way for the 
flute. 

“‘ And—she can talk!” said Sabretasche, in his quiet voice, so low and 
gentle after the other fellows. ‘I will call in Lowndes-square to-morrow. 
I say, so the —th is ordered home. We shall see De Vigne home 
again.” 

ei Unless he exchange to a regiment still on active service,” said Pigott. 

‘He won't do that,” I answered. ‘I heard from him last Marseilles 
mail, and he said that as his troop was ordered to England, he intended 
to return overland. Poor dear old fellow! what ages it is since we’ve 
seen him !” 
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“Tt is eight years, isn’t it?” said Sabretasche, setting down his cham- 
e-glass with half a sigh. “ He has had some sharp work out there. 
hope it has done him good. I never wish to see a man look as he 


looked last time I saw him.” 

“ Where’s his rascally wife ?”’ asked Montressor. 

“The Trefusis ? For Heaven’s sake don’t call her his wife,” said I, 
impatiently. “T’ll never give her his name, though the law may—she- 
devil that she is. She is at Paris, cut by all our set, of course, but living 
with her antique Mephistopheles the Fantyre, in part of a dashing hétel 
in the Champs Elysées, keeping a green and gold chasseur six feet high, 
and giving very suivies soirées to a certain class of untitled English and 
titled French, who don’t care a fig for her story, and care a good deal for 
her suppers.” 

“Which she buys with De Vigne’s tin, hang her!” swore Montressor. 
“ She calls herself Mrs. De Vigne, I suppose ?” 

“She is Mrs. De Vigne,” said Sabretasche, with that bitter sneer 
which occasionally passed over his delicate, impassive features. “ You 
forget the sanctity, solemnity, and beauty of the marriage tie, my dear 
Montressor. You know it is too ‘holy’ to be severed, either by reason, 
justice, or common sense.” 

“ Holy fiddlesticks !’’ retorted Montressor, contemptuously ; “ the best 
law for that confounded woman would have been Lynch law, and if I'd 
had my way, I would have taken her out of dinch that morning and 
shot her straight away out of hand.” 

* Too handsome to be shot, Fred,’’ said Pigott ; ‘if she’d been an ugly 
woman, ] would say yes, but there are too few faces like that to rid the 
earth of them.” 

“She will not be so handsome in a few years; she will soon grow 
coarse,” said the Colonel, that most fastidious of female critics. ‘* She 
is the full-blown dashing style to strike you youngsters, and send you 
mad about her, but there is not in her face a single charm that will 
last.” 

“ Are there in any?” cried Pigott. “ None last long with you, Colonel, 
I faney ?” 

Sabretasche laughed gaily. 

*'To be sure not! 

Therefore is love said to be a child, 
Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 
Don’t you admit the truth of that ?” 

“J should hope I do. Well, after all, his marriage won’t matter 
dreadfully to De Vigne, except the loss of the three thousand pounds a 
year he allows her to make her keep on the Continent; though, to be 
sure, there’s the blow to his pride, and he is a terribly proud fellow.” 

Sabretasche looked up. ‘‘ Some men’s honour is sensitive, Pigott; 
others—like their understandings—somewhat dull.” 

Pigott did not relish it: his fastidiousness was not as delicate as the 
Colonel’s or De Vigne’s, and his gift of brains as small as ever passed a 
man through Sandhurst, about the minimum, I should say, of mortal in- 
telligence. 

“Well, why did he do it? He needn’t have been such a fool!” he 
said, sulkily. 
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Sabretasche’s soft, mournful eyes lit up angrily. 

“ If you are never more of a fool, Pigott, than De Vigne, you may 
thank Heaven! His generosity and nobility of nature were deceived 
and wronged, and his hot passions led him into an error of judgment 
which will darken all his life; but ifevery man I know were as worthy 
respect and admiration as he, the world would be a better one, and J, at 
least, will never sit by to hear him ridiculed.” 

Those were very strong words from our gay, careless, laissez-faire, im- 
passive, indolent Colonel, and they had their effect accordingly. Tle 
spoke very ig ee raising his voice ; but Pigott cared to provoke 
him no further. He drank down his sherry with rather a nervous laugh. 

“*Oh! we all know he’s a brick, and all I hope is, that he won’t come 
home and tumble into love with Violet Molyneux, or some other young 
filly.” 

Sabretasche laughed ; he hated dissensions, and was always ready to 
restore harmony to any table. 

“T hope not, too. That young Irish beauty is exceedingly love-pro- 
voking. She has done a good deal of damage, hasn’t she ?” 

Six weeks or so after our Woolwich review, I was dining with Sabre- 
tasche at his own house—one of those charming exclusive little dinner 
parties where he invited first-rate wits to partake of first-rate wines, and 
where every one, even the most blasé, was perforce amused and pleased. 
The other men had just left (all men celebrated for talent and ton, for 
the entrée to Sabretasche’s house was as difficult as a pass to Almack’s, 
when Almack’s was in its prime), and the Colonel and I were sitting 
before the inner drawing-room fire with the Cid stretched on the rug 
between us; Sabretasche lying full length on a sofa inhaling perfume from 
his luxurious hookah, and I in a low chair smoking a Manilla. Why the 
Colonel was so kind to me, and talked so much to me, when he had all 
the best men in town at his command, I must leave. I never did 
understand it, and never shall. I think it was, first, my being honest 
and fresh to life that he liked; and afterwards, probably, our mutual 
attachment to, and sorrow for, De Vigne, gave us something in common. 
We were talking of him to-night, for the —th had been ordered 
home, and he coming by himself, vid Marseilles, was expected in-a few 
days at furthest. 

** What a sin it is that such a union should be valid,” said Sabretasche. 
*T think I hear that wretched woman tell me, with her cold, triumphant 
smile, ‘ Colonel Sabretasche, my father’s name was Trefusis, my mother’s 
name was Davis—one was a gentleman, the other a beggar-girl. I have 
as much or as little right to one as to the other. Let your friend sue for 
a divorce, the law will not give it him.’ ” 

“Too true ; the law will not. Our divorce law is 

‘‘ An inefficient, insufficient, cruel farce,” said Sabretasche, more 
energetically than I had ever heard him say anything in his life. ‘ In 
an infatuated hour a man saddles himself with a she-devil like the 
Trefusis—a liar, a drunkard, a mad woman; what redress is there for 
him? None. All his life through he must drag on the same clog; 
fettering all his energies, crushing out all his hopes, chaining down 
his very life, festering at his very heart-strings. There, at his hearth, 
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must sit the embodied curse—there, in his home, it must dwell—there, 
at his side, it must be, till God release him from it!’’ 

I looked up at him in surprise, it was so very unusual to see him so 
warm about anything. He took up his hookah again and pointed toa 
marble statuette—one of his own chipping, by the way—on which the 
fire-light was gleaming. 

* Look at that little Venus Anadyomene, Arthur, with the fire-light 
shining on her; quite Rembrandtesque, isn’t it? I'll paint it so to- 


morrow.” 


** Do, and give the picture to Violet Molyneux. But & propos of your 
remarks, how would you redress the divorce short-comings? If you 
divorce for insanity, every husband sick of his wife can get a certificate 
of lunacy against her. If for drunkenness, what woman will be safe 
from having drams innumerable sworn against her? If for incompati- 
bility of temper, after every little temporary quarrel scores would fly 
to the divorce courts, and be heartily sorry for it after. Come, how would 
you redress it ?”’ 

“ My dear fellow,” said Sabretasche, languidly, “I’m not in parlia- 
ment, thank Heaven for it; for, if I were, my conscience would be 
always pricking me to try and introduce a little liberal feeling and com- 
mon sense among that body, and, as the operation would be of an Augean- 
stabie character, I’m much too idle a man for it to be to my taste. You 
talk like asage. J only feel—for poor De Vigne, I mean.” 

** You don’t feel more for him than I, Colonel, and though it isn’t the 
thing to execute corporeal punishment on ladies, I should have more 
delight in kicking that miserable, hateful Jezabel of a woman within an 
inch of her life, than any rapture you could bestow on me. That such a 
union should be legal is a disgrace to any country. At the same time, 
divorce seems to me, of all the niceties of legislature, the most ticklish 
and unsatisfactory to adjust. If you were to shut the door on divorce, 
there is an evil unbearable; if you open it too wide, almost as much harm 
may accrue. Divorces are a necessity of common sense and common 
peace, yet there is some sense in it, that if it be made so easy that in 
twelve months’ time, when their fancy is faded, people can break their 
chains and leave one another at their will, marriage will be no longer 
any union of heart and mind, but a mere social compact, without interest 
or solemnity, and men will take a wife as they buy a horse, to turn it 
over to some other possessor, and buy another that they fancy better.” 

“My dear Chevasney, you talk like a paterfamilias, a Solon of 
seventy, a moral machine without blood, or bones, or feelings,” said 
Sabretasche, impatiently. “I don’t care a straw for theories, | look at 
facts. Put yourself in the position, Arthur, and then sit in judgment. 
I take it if every man had to do that, the laws would be at once 
wiser and more lenient ; whereas now, on the contrary, it is your man 
who has the stolen pieces in his pocket who cries out the most vehe- 
mently for the thief to be hanged, hoping to throw off suspicion. Put 
yourself in the position! Now you are young and easily swayed, you 
fall in love—as you phrase it—with some fine figure or pretty face. 
Down you go headlong, never stopping to consider whether her mind is 
attuned to yours, her tastes in common with yours, her character such as 
will go well with yours in the long intercourse that takes so much to 
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make it harmony, so little to make it discord. You marry her; the 
honeymoon is barely out before the bandage is off your eyes. We will 
suppose you see your wife in her true colours—coarse, perhaps low-bred, 
with not a fibre of her moral nature that is attuned to yours, not a chord 
in heart or mind that is in barmony with yours. She revolts all your 
better tastes, she checks all your warmer feelings, she debases all your 
higher instincts ; union with her humbles you in your own eyes ; contact 
and association with her lower your tone of thought, and imperceptibly 
draw you down to her own level. Your home is one ceaseless scene of 
pitiful jangle or of coarser violence. She makes your house a hell, she 
peoples your hearth with fiends ; she and her children—hideous likenesses 
of herself—bear your own name, and make you loathe it. Perhaps you 
meet one the utter contrast of her, the fond ideal in your youth of what 
a wife was to be, one who touches all the better springs, all the 

igher aspirations,; one in whom you realise all you might have been, all 

ou might have done! You look on Heaven, and devils hold you back. 
You thirst for a higher, purer, more ennobling life, and fiends mock at 

ou and will not let you reach it. What escape is there for you? None 
but the grave! Realise this—realise it in all its hideous foree—and you 
will feel how, as a prisoner lies dying for the scent of the free fresh air, 
while the free man sits contentedly within, so a man, happily married or 
not married at all, looks on the question of divorce in a very different 
light to a man fettered thus, with the torments of both Prometheus and 
Tantalus, the vulture gnawing at ‘his vitals, the lost joys mocking him 
out of reach !” 

His indolence was gone, his impassiveness changed to vivid earnest- 
ness ; his melancholy eyes grew more mournful still, and there was a 
cadence in his voice, a powerful pathos, which held one spell-bound. I 
shuddered involuntarily. 

“You draw a terrible picture, Colonel, and a true enough one, no 
doubt, as many men would witness if one could see into their homes and 
hearts. But what I want to know is, how to redress it? What Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell ever would, or ever could, dive into the hidden mys- 
teries of human life, the unuttered secrets of mutual love or mutual hate ? 
What judge could say where the blame lay; or, seeing only the surface, 
and hearing only the outside, weigh the just points of harmony or incom- 
patibility, fitness or unfitness? Who can decide between man and 
woman? Who, seeing the little of the inner existence that is ever re- 
vealed in a law court, could judge between them? God knows, it is an 
awful thing for a man’s life to be cursed by a mistake of judgment, a 
lack of penetration, a boyish madness, a momentary passion ; cursed, as 

ou say, tothe grave. For no fault he incurs a hideous punishment. 
But how redress it? We know how mischievously absurd the divorce 
mania was in Germany? How Dorothea Veit broke with the best of 
husbands, on the plea of want of “ sympathy,” and went over to Frederick 
Schlegel; and how the Sensitive doctrine of which Schleiermacher was 
inaugurator, made it only necessary to be tied, to feel the want of being 
“sympathetically matched,” and being untied again. There are, doubt- 
less, many noble-minded, passionate-hearted, high-ambitioned men, whom 
it is a sin and an agony not to divorce at once from the woman chosen in 
an ill-judged and hasty moment, whose very lack of harmony is more 
torture to his fine-strung natare than far greater miseries to coarser 
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minds. But, again, there are men far more numerous than they who 
would make it an excuse for their own inconstancy ; who would marry 
then as carelessly as they flirt now, and would, as soon as a pretty face 
had grown stale to their eye, find out that she was a vixen, a virago, 
addicted to gin, or anything that suited their purpose, though she might 
really have every virtue under heaven. Don't you think that it is im- 
possible, as long as human nature is so wayward, changeable, and short- 
sighted, or marriage numbered among our social institutions at all, to 
trim—as Halifax calls it—between too much liberty in it and too little?” 

“ Hush, hush, my good Arthur!” cried the Colonel, with a gesture of 
deprecation ; “pray keep all that for the benches of St. Stephen’s some 
twenty years hence, it is far too chill, sage, and rational for me to ap 
ciate it. I prefer feeling to reasoning—always have done. Possibly, 
the evils might accrue that you prophesy so mathematically, but that 
does not at all disprove what I say, that the marriage fetters of Church 
and law are at times the heaviest handcuffs men can wear, heavier than 
those that chain the galley slave to his oar, for he has committed crime 
to justify his punishment, whereas a man tricked into marriage by an 
artful intrigante, or hurried into it by a mad fancy, has done no harm 
to any one—except himself. If you have such a taste for reason, listen 
to what John Milton—that grave, calm Puritan and philosophic repub- 
lican, the last man in the universe to let his passions run away with hin— 
says on the score.” He stretched out his hand to a stand of books near 
him, and took out a Tetrachordon, bound, as all his books were, in 
cream-coloured vellum and gold. “Hear what John Milton says: 
‘Him | hold more in the way to perfection who foregoes an impious, 
ungodly, and discordant wedlock, to live according to peace, and love, 
and God’s institution in a fitter choice; than he who debars himself the 
happy experience of all godly, which is peaceful conversation in his 
family, to live a contentious and unchristian life not to be avoided; in 
temptations not to be lived in; only for the false keeping of a most unreal 
nullity, a marriage that hath no affinity with God’s intentions, a daring 
phantasm, a mere toy of terror; awing weak senses, to the lamentable 
superstition of ruining themselves, the remedy whereof God in his law 
vouchsafes us; which, not to dare use, he warranting, is not our perfec- 
tion, but is our infirmity, our little faith, our timorous and low conceit of 
charity, and in them who force us to it, is their masking pride and vanity 
to seem holier and more cireumspect than God.’ What do you say now ? 
Can you deny the justice, the wisdom, the wide charity and reason of his 
arguments? It is true he was unhappy with his wife, but he was a man 
to speak, not from passion, but from conviction. Milton was made of 
that stern stuff that would cut off your right hand if it offended you. In 
Rome he would have been a Virginius, a Cincinnatus; in the earl 
Christians’ days, he would have died with Stephen, endured with Paul. 
He is not a man like myself, who do no earthly good that I know of, 
who am swayed by impulse, imagination, passion—a hundred thousand 
things, who have never checked a wish or denied a desire, and who live 
simply pour m’amuser. Milton is one of your saints and heroes, yet even 
he has the compassionate wisdom to see that divoree would save man 
a man whom an unfit union drives headlong to his ruin. He knows that 
it is cowardice and hypocrisy, and, as he says, a wish to seem holier and 
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more circumspect than God, which makes your nineteenth-century pre- 
cisians forbid what nature and reason, the inborn bias and the acquired 
knowledge of human beings alike demand, and to which, if the Church 
and the law courts forbade freedom ever so, they would find some means 
to pioneer their own way. You may cage an eagle out of the sunlight, 
but the bird will find some road to life, and light, and liberty, or die 
beating his wings in hopeless effort.—Look there ! Good Heavens, there 
is De Vigne!” 

I sprang up; he rose very quickly for his usual indolent movements, 
In the doorway stood De Vigne, and we grasped his hands silently, none 
of us speaking for some minutes. The memory of that last scene in the 
church at Vigne was strong upon us all, and I, God bless him! loved 
his face too well to look on it again quite calmly after eight years’ absence. 

Then Sabretasche put his hand on his shoulder, and pushed him gently 
into an arm-chair’before the fire, and said, softly and fondly as a man 
speaks to a woman, 

“ Dear old fellow! there is no need for us to say welcome home !”’ 

De Vigne looked up with something of his old, frank, cordial, sunny 
smile, though it faded almost instantly. 

“No need, indeed; and don’t say it. I know you are both glad to see 
me, and let us forget that we have ever been separated. Arthur, old 
boy, if it wouldn’t sound an insult, I should tell you you were grown; 
and as for you, Sabretasche, you are not a whit altered; it is my belief 

ou wouldn’t change if you lived-as long as Sue’s Wandering Jew. 
They told me at the barracks Arthur was dining with you, and so I 
came on straight. My luggage is still in the Pera, but I brought up 
some cheroots worth a guinea a piece, I vow. Try them, both of you. 
Ah, how I have wanted you two and the Dashers out in Scinde. You 
would have enjoyed it, Arthur, and I believe Sabretasche himself would 
have found a new sensation.” 

We saw that he wished to sweep away the past, and avoid all allusion 
to his own fate, and we fell in with his humour. Lounging and smoking 
round the fire, we tried to ignore every painful subject; though as I 
looked at him I found it hard work not to utter aloud a curse on the 
woman who had sent him into exile. 

Those eight years had not passed without leaving their stamp upon him. 
His face had lost the glow, the bright eagerness, the rounded outline of 
his earlier youth; but to me, at least, it had a far higher beauty, the 
beauty of experience and reflection. Pale he had always been, but now 
the pallor was that of marble, as if the hot young blood surging through 
his veins had been suddenly frozen, as when the first breath of winter 
checks the free, warm, vehement waters in their course, and chills them 
into ice. Theclimate had hardly bronzed him at all, and his wide white 
forehead was without scar or mark. The always severely delicate outline 
of his profile was still more clearly chiselled; his mouth was now haughty 
and stern; his passionate dark eyes were now searching, calm, and 
generally refusing all guess at the thoughts or feelings within, and the 
dark shadow under them, with a line or two about his lips which his 
black silky moustaches did not hide, spoke of his restless spirit and 
unguiet fate. It was the face of a man of wayward will and strong 
passions, but of waywardness that had cost him dear, aud of passions 
that were chained down and iced perhaps for ever. 
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“ You have seen good service out there, De Vigne,” began Sabretasche, 
to lighten the gloom which malgré nous was stealing upon us. ‘*’Pon 
my word we feel quite proud of you. What a lion you have been, old 
fellow. We grudged you intensely to the Hussars.”’ 

De Vigne smiled. 

I looked a lion because I was among puppy dogs, Sabretasche. Yes, 
I saw good service, not so much, though, as I should have liked. Some 
of it was pretty sharp work, but we dawdled a whole year away at that 
little miserable Calcutta court; if it had not been for pig-sticking and 
the tigers I should never have borne it at all, but I got no end of spears, 
and I found sport in the jungles a good deal more like the real thing 
than in the preserves here, or even on the moors. Then we went up to 
a hill station, where there was nobody but an old judge, purblind, and a 
missionary or two, who had been bankrupt shoemakers or stonemasons, 
and taken to dispensing grace as a means of getting a few shillings from 
those discerning Christians who sent them out, firmly crediting their 
assurances that they feel ‘ specially called.’ There the hill deer, and the 
ortolans, and a tiger or two, kept us going; and then we were ordered 
off to have a shy at the mountain rebels, and a pleasant life we led, 
hunting them. They fought magnificently, I must say. Ah! by Jove!” 
cried De Vigne, his eyes lighting up, “there at last I really lived. The 
constant presence of danger, the ceaseless necessity for vigilance, the free 
life, the sharp service, roused me up, and gave me a zest for existence 
which I thought I had lost for ever.” 

*‘ Nonsense, nonsense!” cried the Colonel. ‘“ You will have zest 
enough in it by-and-by. No man on the sunny side of forty has lost 
what he may not regain.” ; 

‘Except where one false step has murdered pride and periled honour, 
has clouded all the future, formed a barrier which there is no destroy- 
ing, a clog which there is no casting from us,” said De Vigne, with some- 
thing of that stern sadness which he had tried to throw off him. But he 
roused himself again. “ Well, Sabretasche, what have you been doing all 
‘ these years? Flirting, buying pictures and painting them, setting the 
fashion, and criticising new singers, as usual, I suppose.”’ 

“Don’t talk of the years!” cried Sabretasche, lifting his eyebrows. 
“If I see to-morrow I shall be nine-and-thirty. It is disagreeable to 
grow old; one begins to doubt one’s attractions.” 

“You are young enough,” laughed De Vigne; “and yet, I don’t 
know, it is a popular fallacy that time counts by years. One is old 
according to the style of one’s life, not the length of it.” 

“T heard Violet Molyneux tell you last night, Colonel, that you were 
in your second youth, and the first prime of manhood. So take comfort,” 
said I, laughing. 

He smiled too. 

*‘ Poor little fool!” he muttered, under his moustaches. 

“ Violet Molyneux—who is she f” asked De Vigne. ‘“ That’s a new 
name to me. Is she a child of Lord Molyneux—Jockey Jack, as we used 
to call him ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered; “and a lovely creature she is. She’s a fresh 
beauty, and a new love for Sabretasche, who, from a few calls from him, 
and a few books from his library, and a few canters down the Ride with 
him, is ready to think him perfection, and worsliips him most devoutly, 
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especially since she came to his studio with her mamma this morning and 
saw his Tost painting—which you must see, by the way—of Esmeralda 
and Djali.” 

ae crack me up, Arthur,” said Sabretasche, rather impatiently. 
“Jockey Jack has a daughter who knows how to talk, and sings well 
enough to please me (two especial miracles, as you can fancy, my dear 
De Vigne); but, certainly, both her tongue and her thorax do their 
business unusually well, and she is very lovely to boot. What have I 
been doing, did you say? Leading just the same life I have led for the 
last eighteen or twenty years. Making love to scores of women and 
loving none, wasting my time over marble and canvas, heading a Hyde 
Park campaign, or directing a Richmond féte. Caramba! one gets tired 
of it.” 

“Why lead it, then ?” 

“ Because none are any better. Do my scientific friends, who absorb 
their energies in classifying a fossil, encrinite; my parliamentary friends, 
who concentrate their energies in bribing the Unwashed ; my philanthropic 
friends, who hoax the public, and get hoaxed themselves by every text- 
quoting thief who has the knack and the tact to touch up their weak 
points; my literary friends, who write to line portmanteaus; my cele- 
brated friends, who work, and wear, and toil to get heart disease and 
three lines in history,—do these, any of them, enjoy themselves one 
whit the more; or fail to say with Solomon, ‘ Vanity of vanities—all is 
vanity’? Tell me so—show me so, and J will begin their life to-morrow. 
Our vocation is to amuse ourselves, and slay our fellow-creatures by way 
of intermediate pastime ; and it is as good a one, for all I can see, as any 
other.” 

“To slay our fellow-creatures !” cried De Vigne. ‘Come, come, put 
it a little more gracefully. To fight like Britons—to die for our colours. 
Something a little more poetic and patriotic.” 

“Same thing, my dear De Vigne; only the wording different !” 

“You like the same life as the Cid, Colonel,” said I, smiling. “To 
eat daintily, sleep warmly, lie on cushions without anybody to trouble 
you, and kill your game when the spirit moves you.” 

‘And love most truly, and do my duty, as far as I see it, most faith- 
fully? No, no, Arthur, that doesn’t do for me at all; it’s not in my 
role.” 

“You'll write on the Cid’s grave,” said De Vigne, “as Byron on 
Boatswain’s, | 

In life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend.” 


“Yes, indeed ; and like him I may add: 
I never had but one, and here he lies. 


The Cid,” said Sabretasche, drawing the dog’s ears through his hands 
— the Cid is the only thing that cares for me.” 

“For you, the adored of all women, the cher ami of all beauties, the 
‘good fellow’ of every man worth knowing in town!” said De Vigne. 
“ What do you mean by only having a dog to care for you? The world 
would never believe you.” 

“| mean what I say,” answered Sabretasche. “ Bon Dieu! how much 
does the world know of any of us ?” 
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« Little enough,” said De Vigne, “ but it is always of those of whom 
it knows least that it will affect to know most; and the stranger you sit 
next at a dinner-party is ten to one far better acquainted with your 
business than you are yourself.” 

“ Ah! isn’t he?” said I. “That reminds me, Sabretasche, I heard 
from three different ladies the other day that you were engaged to 
Valencia Prie-Dieu, that you were certainly going to be married to 
Fanella de Vaux; and thirdly, that you, without the slightest doubt, 
were going to elope with Ascott’s wife. I believe they mentioned the 
hour, and where you were going.” 

“* Well done for your morals, Sabretasche,” laughed De Vigne; “ three 
women on your hands at the same time! How will you manage them 
all?” 

“Good Heavens!” cried the Colonel, laughing. ‘Commend me to 
the ingenuity of women! With Val Prie-Dieu | danced twice at Almack’s, 
and that’s all, for she hasn’t two ideas, and I never waste my time on a 
stupid woman ; no coiffure can make up to me for lack of brain under it. 
Miss de Vaux, I don’t think I know; I have a dim recollection of stay- 
ing last autumn in the same house with a hideous large-bened filly of a 
girl, who went by that name. With my Lady Ascott, I plead guilty to 
mild flirtation; but, as she has red hair, is the most prudent of 
women, and Ascott is oue of my best friends, and has many a time con- 
fided to me how thankful he would be to any Don Juan that rid him of 
his better-half, I should be about as likely to elope with your new mare. 
pare my supporting life, for a week only, in the proximity of red 

ir a 

‘“‘ Then I may contradict the statements ?” 

** No. I never honour reports by denying them.” 

“ Quite right,”’ said De Vigne ; “ they die quickest of inanition. Feed 
them with denial, they thrive apace; neglect them, they perish of 

chagrin. We shall hear you are to marry—what is her name ?— Violet 
Molyneux next ?” 

“ Not I,” said Sabretasche; “ at least you may ear it, but I shall live 
and die as I am now—alone !” 

“ Who would care for reports?” said De Vigne, breaking off the ash of 
his cheroot; “ the whispers of idle mischief or industrious malice. For m 
part, I can as soon imagine a man taking heed of every tuft of dandeliov 
that passes him in the air, or every petty insect that crawls beneath his 
feet, as taking note of the reports that buzz round his career. If the 
are false, of course he can afford to laugh at them; if true, why the 
judgment of society is not so infallible that we must needs bow to it, 
but quite the contrary, it is most apt to err: it judges from the outside, 
in utter ignorance of the motive powers and springs within, The purity 
of a whitened sepulchre may attract it—the errors and weaknesses of a 
warm and noble nature may win its unjust censure. It is always ready 
to condemn, never ready to extenuate ; and those whom it ostracises are 
often worth the most. Opinion decreed David and Brutus fools; Eldon 
a profligate; Columbus a dreamer and blasphemer; Leibnitz, Sheridan, 
Washington Irving, and a host of others, dunderheads. Report has never 
yet been a true index to merit ; and I should as soon dream of heeding 
the purposeless buzz of flies on a midsummer day as the venom and gossip 


with which petty natures seek to sting one. Bah! how I hate all those 
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titesses and turmoils, those pitiful wheels within wheels, those arrows, 
hit for so trifling a vengeance yet barbed with such a poisoned head, 
those lowering jealousies and meannesses, that debasing atmosphere of 
scandals, and envies, and detractions that spoil social life. Out cam- 
paigning, ove is free from all that. It is action, it is reality ; before the 
cannon’s mouth men cannot stop to split straws ; and with one’s own life 
on a thread, one cannot stop to stoop and ruin another's character. I do 
not know how it is.—I have read pretty widely, but philosophers never 
preached endurance to me as well as the grand eternal calm of nature, 
nor sermons humbled me like the sense of my own insignificance as I la 
under the great cathedral of the sky, with its multitudinous worlds rolling 
on and on in their changeless course. A few months ago I was camping 
out to net ortolans; the niglit was so still, so clear! What night is like a 
tropical one! Round us was the dense stretch of the forests and jungles 
—no wind stirring the great palm groves—no sound, except the ery of 
the hill deer, or the deep voice of a tiger far away—there was nothing 
stirring, except now and then an antelope flitting like a ghost across the 
clearing, and, over it all, those dark blue skies with the intense brilliance 
of the southern stars. On my life, as I lay there by our watch-fire alone, 
with my pipe, it struck me that, if we would let her, Nature would be a 
truer teacher than theories or homilies. Human life seems so small 
beside the vast life of universal creation. The calm grand silence of the 
worlds going on in their noiseless path rebukes our own feverishness, our 
fretful passions, our ambitions, so arrogant, and yet so petty. We who 
fancy that the eyes of all the universe are on us, that we are the sole love 
and charge of its Creator, feel what ephemera we are in the giant 
scale of existence; what countless myriads of such as we, have been 
swept from their place out of sight, and not a law of the spheres around 
been stirred, not a moment’s pause been caused in the silent march of 
creation. Under men’s tutelage I grow impatient and irritated. What 
gage have I that they know one bit better than 1? They rouse me into 
questioning their dogmas, into penetrating their mysteries, into search- 
ing out and proving the nullity of the truths they assume for granted ; 
but under the teaching of Nature I am silent. I recognise my own infe- 
riority. I grow ashamed of my own weaknesses, my pride, my lack of 
charity and tolerance. Have not you often felt the same ?” 

“Yes,” answered Sabretasche. ‘ A wayside flower, a sunny savannah, 
a rose-hued Mediterranean sunrise, even a little bit of lichen on a stone 
in the Campagna, has taught one truer lessons than are taught in the 
forum or the pulpit. Man sees so little of his fellow-man ; he is so ready 
to condemn, so slow to sympathise with him, that, if he attempt to teach, 
he is far more apt to irritate than aid; whereas, to the voices of flowers, 
and sunlight, and midnight stars, the bluntest sense can hardly fail to 
listen, and they speak in a universal tongue, whose cadence is translat- 
able alike to the Indian in his primeval woods, and the civilised savant 
in his scientific study.” 

“ But one is apt to lose sight of Nature in the hurry and conflict of 
actual every-day social life. Standing alone under the shadow of the 
Alps, a man learns and feels his own utter insignificance; but back again 
in the world, the first line of a favourable review, the first hurrah of an 
admiring constituency, the first applause that feeds his ear in the world 
he lives in, will give him back his self-appreciation, and he will find it 
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hard not to take himself at the high gauge that others take him, and not 
to fancy himself of the importance to the universe that he naturally is to 
the clique to which he belongs. That is partly why I was unwilling to 
leave campaigning. There the jungle and the stars took me in hand, 
and there, many a night by my camp-fire, with my cheroot or my pipe 
in my mouth, I would listen to them, though God knows whether I am 
the better for it. Here, on the contrary, men will be prating at me, and 
I shall chafe at them, and it will be a wonder if I do not kick out at 
some of them. I am impatient, you know; my guerilla life suited me 
better than my fashionable one.” 

“You are too good for it all the same,” said Sabretasche ; “and if 
you should put the kicking process into execution, it will be a little 
wholesome chastisement for them, and a little sanitary exertion for you. 
Jungles and planets are grander and truer, sans doute, but Johannis- 
berger and society are equally good for men in their way, and, besides— 
they are very pleasant !” 

“ Your acme of praise, Sabretasche,” laughed De Vigne. “I agree 
with you that human nature is, after all, the best book we can 
learn, only the study is irritating, and one sees so much en noir there, 
that if we look too long we are apt to spoil our eyes for daylight, or to 
fling away our lexicon, with a curse upon it for deceiving us.” 

“The best way, after all,” said the Colonel, with a cross between a 
yawn and asigh, “is not to take it au sérieux, or make anything a 
study. Men and women are marionettes; the best way is to learn the 
tricks of their wires and strings, and make them perform, at our will, 
tragedy, comedy, farce, whatever pleases our mood. To be sure, one 
sometimes has a penalty to pay for learning to manage the puppets, as 
Charles Nodier found when he was taught to make Polichinelle talk 
upon the Boulevards; but human life is a kaleidoscope, with which the 
wise man amuses himself; it has pretty pictures for the eye, if you know 
how to shake them up, and as for analysing it, pulling it to pieces, for 
being only bits of cork and burnt glass, and quarrelling with it for 
being trumpery instead of bona fide brilliants—cui bono?—you won't 
make it any better.”’ 

‘* Possibly; but I shail not be taken in by it.” 

“ My dear fellow, I think the tine when we are taken in by it is the 
happiest part of our lives.” 

“Maybe. His drum is no pleasure to a boy after he has broken it, 
and found the music is empty wind, with no mystery about it whatever. 
I say, what is your clock? Am I not keeping you fellows from some 
engagement or other ?”’ 

‘‘ None at all,” answered Sabretasche, ‘and you will just sit where you 
are for the next four hours. Give me another cheroot, and take some 
more cognac: it is the true thing; I brought it from France myself. 
Is it likely we shall let you off early after an eight ee, absence ?” 

We did not let him off early ; and all the small hours had chimed be- 
fore we had done talking over our cheroots, with the fire burning brightly 
in the Colonel’s luxurious room, and the Cid lying full-length between 
us, with his muzzle between his fore-pads, while De Vigne told us tales 
of his Indian campaign that roused even tired aud listless Sabretasche, 
and fired my blood like the war-note of Boot and the Long Roll, or the 
trumpet-call of Saddle ! 
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NORTH AND SOUTH.* 


Tne internecine war which threatens at each moment to break out in 
America is becoming the engrossing subject of speculation. If, up to 
the present, the English have displayed but a lukewarm interest in it, it 
is because North America turned us from it by the unwise protectionist 
tariff it lately carried through. Still we cannot believe that any who 
have reflected on the subject can sympathise with the Southerners, for 
there is no use in disguising the fact that the question of slavery or non- 
slavery is now at issue. The American Union consists of eighteen states 
in which slavery is not recognised, and fifteen in which it prevails. The 
former have a population of nineteen millions ; the latter eight millions 
and a half white men, and four millions free and slave negroes. Amon 
the slave states there.are several in which the cultivation of cotton holds 
the first place, namely, those in the neighbourhood of the sea—South 
Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. The other seven produce hardly any cotton, and they may 
be regarded as the tobacco or border states. They are Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virgimia, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 
Great quantities of corn are also grown in these states, and those high- 
lands to the east of the Mississippi, as well as the plains to the westward 
of the Missouri, offer an extremely favourable climate for the white race. 
Through this variety of temperature and produce, Nature herself has 
drawn a very decided line of demarcation between the cotton and tobacco 
states, and only in the former have the secessionist ideas thoroughly 
taken root, and the treaties been broken. In our present paper we 
purpose, then, to show what the Northerners have to say in justification 
of their resolve to regard the movement of the cotton states as rebellion, 
and for that purpose select the recently published work of a Frenchman, 
who is evidently put forward as the European apologist for the Northern 
states. 

The name of Count Agénor de Gasparin is one that should be 
honoured by all who entertain the memory of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
for he may be simply described as the continental abolitionist. For 
many years he has fought the good fight on behalf of the wretched 
beings who, under various appellations, have existed in the French colo- 
nies as de facto slaves. Believing, not without cause, that his eountry- 
men will be disposed to side with the secessionists in the impending 
American struggle, he has put forth a protest, which deserves attention, 
inasmuch as it exposes the views of the abolitionists more fully than 
themselves might be disposed to do. In fact, the book we have under 
notice is a paradox: eminently Christian as we know the count to be, he 
evinces a grim delight at the coming bloodshed. His book reads, in a 
word, like the sermon of an Ironsides, urging on his brethren to smite the 
Amalekite hip and thigh. The South must have sorely offended to 
produce such feelings among the sober men in drab, who are now the 
most eager to punish them. 








* Un Grand Peuple qui se Reléve P ‘Les Etats-Unis en 1861. Par le Comte 
Agénor de Gasparin, Ancien Député. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
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The struggle between the North and South for supremacy is no new 
thing ; it has existed nearly since the Declaration of Independence, At 
the outset, the count considers, the Southerners regarded slavery as a 
necessary evil, and Washington, himself a slave-owner, expressed an 
earnest desire to see it promptly suppressed. The feeling that then pre- 
vailed was to hem in slavery, prevent its extension, and reduce it to a 
local and temporary fact. At the present day, however, slavery has 
come to be regarded in the South as the corner-stone of the Republic, 
and every effort is made to increase the number of slave states. During 
the present century considerable progress has been made: free Texas was 
converted into a slave state, and the South would not tolerate the slightest 
opposition to further conquests of this nature, until the election of Mr. 
Lincoln checked it. The South had reason to feel furious at this check, 
for all had hitherto gone on so well. The South spoke as a master, 
acted as a master, and the North humbly bowed its head before its im- 
perious will. The progress made our author thus describes : 


Let us content ourselves with going back to the last Mexican war and the 
Wilmot proviso. This was a measure stipulating that slavery would not be 
introduced into the conquered provinces. ‘The territorial extension of slavery 
must be prevented, and this seems to me sufficiently reasonable, and [ am not 
surprised that Mr. Lincoln’s programme tended to a simple return to this primi- 
tive policy. Next came the Missouri question, in which, after many threats of 
secession, the South gained the day: the introduction of slavery into the new 
state was conceded, on the condition that henceforth it should be prohibited 
beyond the 36th deg. of latitude. This is what is called the “ Missouri Com- 
promise.” The South soon began complaining about this check to the develop- 
ment of the “peculiar institution.” There were fresh combats, fresh victories. 
A bill, proposed by Mr. Douglas, abrogated the compromise, and, based on the 
principle of local sovereignty, deprived congress of the right of interfering in 
the question of slavery. The Wilmot proviso could not subsist in the pressure 
of these absolute pretensions: the liberty of slavery (forgive the expression) was 
applied on the spot. At this period Texas was admitted into the Union as a 
slave state. What happened then? The partisans of slavery—whom nothing 
now checked, neither proviso nor compromise—met, to their great annoyance, 
with an obstacle of a very different nature. The local sovereignty they had 
invoked was turned against themselves: in Kansas territory the majority voted 
the exclusion of slavery. At once the Southerners changed their tactics; they 
appealed to the central power against local sovereignty, and if the South did not 
gain the day this time, 1t was more the fault of the Kansas people than of the 
United States government. Mr. Buchanan showed himself what he always was 
—the very humble servant of the slave party. For the first time the South 
found opposed to it the Squatter sovereiguty—that solid resistance of the West 
which was manifested in the last election. But, in the mean while, the South 
took another step in advance, through the Dred Scott decision, by which the, 
highest judicial authority did not hesitate to proclaim two principles: in the 
first place, there was no difference between a slave and any other description of 
property ; and, secondly, all American citizens could settle where they pleased 
with their property. 

But this, bad as it was, was not the worst ; for, during Mr. Buchanan’s 
presidency, the South governed the whole country. The filibustering ex- 
peditions to Central America and Cuba proved that the South was bent 
on establishing new states, in order to secure it a working majority in 


congress. Next came the haughty claims for the independence of the 
national flag at sea; and, last of all, an incredible demand for the avowed 
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re-establishment of the slave trade, as that alone would supply the South 
with the requisite number of negroes to carry out its vast designs. It is 
true that Mr. Buchanan dared not concede this, but practically he en- 
couraged the slave trade; and during his administration the number of 
slavers that sailed from American ports became very considerable. New 
York alone equipped eighty-five slavers between February, 1859, and 
July, 1860, which defied English cruisers; and Mr. Buchanan had care- 
fully withdrawn American ships of war from Cuba, where it was notorious 
that the slavers ran all their living cargoes. 


We are now in a position (writes the count) to measure the perils that menaced 
the United States. It was not any one measure in particular, but a combination 
of measures directed towards the same end, and aiding each other: conquests, 
internal and external slave trade; overthrow of the few barriers that prevented 
the extension of slavery ; definitive installation of an adventurous, unscrupulous, 
and unprincipled policy. Did those who raise their hands to heaven because the 
election of Mr. Lincoln caused an infallible crisis, imagine that it would have 
been less serious had it burst out four years later, when the evil would have 
been irremediable? Already the five hundred thousand slaves of the last cen- 
tury have grown to four millions! Ought the Federal government to wait till 
they had become twenty millions, and immense territories had been peopled by 
blacks torn from Africa? Should the time be awaited when the South would 
have decidedly become the important part of the Confederation, and the North, 
compelled to a separation, have left to others the name, the prestige, and the 
flag of the United States? Secession would have appeared, at some time or 
other, a necessary fact; but it would have been accomplished under other 


auspices and conditions. And such a secession would be death—a disgraceful 
death ! 3 


It is wrong to suppose that Mr. Lincoln’s party have a ready-made plan 
to abolish slavery ; all they desire is to arrest its conquests and define its 
limits. ‘The programme of the founders of the constitution has become 
that of their successors, ‘“ The election of Mr. Lincoln is prudence in 
the present, and the certainty of success in the future.” Although the 
liberation of the slaves is not decreed, it is, yet, brought before the eyes 
of all as irrevocable. Our author allows that there are hot-headed aboli- 
tionists who desire to gain their object through flame and bloodshed ; but 
none of the men who exercise any religious or political influence over the 
North have ever adopted such theories. In proof of this, he mentions 
that recently the people of Boston themselves dispersed a meeting where 
the principles of immediate emancipation were being discussed. 


I see nothing surprising, however (he adds), in the fact that abolitionism should 
form a party, and employ the usual partisan methods, have its journals, orators, 
and writers, should support interests that can find a majority, and appeal to the 

assions of the North, as the slave party do to those of the South. I am far 
rom believing that all the acts of the abolitionists merit approbation ; I merely 
say that it would be puerile to repudiate a great party because they behave: as 
partisans. ‘The duty of citizens m free countries is to choose between parties, 
and hold on by the one whose cause is sacred and just, protest against bad 
means, and refuse to have part in them; but to retire into a species of political 
Thebaid because the most noble parties have spots on their flag, is, in truth, 
turning one’s back on the civil obligations of life as it is. Abolitionism is a 
noble party ; several of its champions have laid down their life to propagate their 
faith. Formerly the Texan papers took the trouble to tell us that several had 
been hung, and, without alluding to the noble victims whose death has recently 
completed the dishonour of the Southern cause, can we find in history any act 












































more energetic than that of those citizens of New England, who, in order to 
tear Kansas from slavery, built their huts there, braving a terrible struggle, not 


only with the slave-owners, but with the president, his illegal measures, and the 
troops ordered to enforce them ? 


America has been called the country of the dollar: but the election of 
Mr. Lincoln is surely a noble appeal against the epithet. It has been 
argued that the abolitionists had self-interest in view, and desired to get 
rid of the rivalry of servile labour ; but two or three things are left out of 
sight. In the first place, the slaves produce tobacco and cotton, and the 
North wheat, so that no race in the world competes less with them; and 
then, again, the cotton of the South is very useful for Northern manu- 
factures. The North was fully aware that in electing Mr. Lincoln it 
had, momentarily at least, everything to lose and nothing to gain; it 
knew that Mr. Lincoln was the threat of immediate secession, and seces- 
sion represented a commercial crisis, political weakening of the country, 
and the ruin of many fortunes. But, at the same time, the North knew 
that above the transitory interests of individuals, or of the nation, stand 
those permanent interests which are solely based on justice: and they 
decided on throwing off the deadly chains of slavery. Our author is fair 
enough, however, to say a good word in favour of the South: 


Whenever I feel tempted to put myself forward as accuser or judge of the 
South, I ask myself what 1 should do were I a Southerner, and that recals me 
to the truth. I recollect then what I have seen with my own eyes, at the 
period when the discussions on slavery commenced in France ; colonial passions, 
the blindest and most violent of all, broke out at Martinique and Bourbon, as 
they had previously done at Jamaica, when Mr. Canning’s circular, especially the 

roposal to abolish the flogging of women, excited perfect outbursts of fury. 

here were many very worthy people among the protesters, and equally worthy 
among our planters, who decided to oppose any modification of the treatment of 
the negroes. Severity is nearly always a defect of the memory; we only blame 
others mercilessly because we have begun to forget our own history. We 
Frenchmen, who found so much difficulty in emancipating our own slaves, and 
who would probably not have succeeded had it not been for M. Schoelcher’s bold 
decision; we, who tried partly to recal by our colonial regulations the liberty 
of the blacks; we, who allowed enlistments by purchase to be made on the 
African coast ; who formally organised the expedition to re-establish slavery at 
St. Domingo; who only agreed to the suppression of the slave trade at the Con- 
gress of Vienna on the stipulation of its continuation for some years; who, in 
our discussion on the right of search, showed but very slight interest in behalf 
of the victims of the slavers ; we, I say, whose conscience is burdened with such 
sins, are bound to display indulgence towards the Southern states. It was neces- 
sary to make this remark, because the biblical theories in favour of slavery come 
from the South, and have been adopted by certain Northern theologians to pre- 
vent the dislocation of the United States. ‘Take away the South, and no one 
in America or Europe would dream of discovering in the Bible a divine appro- 
bation of the atrocities of slavery....... I have read a sermon, listened to 
with sympathy in a New York Presbyterian church, in which slavery, declared 
just till the return of the Saviour, will cease to be so (I know not why) during 
the Millennium! I know that theology, properly surnamed cotton, which is dis- 
played in the clerical columns of the New York Observer, still 1 am bound to 
say that these revolting excesses are only found in the seaports, and especially 
at New York. The interests of that great m are so tied to those of the cotton- 
producing states, that New York may fairly be regarded as the prolongation of 
the South. We must not be astonished at finding there some congregations 
dominated by Southern prejudices. In New York itself, however, other churches 
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test with holy , and other journals, among which I will cite the Jn- 
pM the o of the Congregationalists, do not cease to combat slavery 
in the name of the ( Gospel. 

The next point the Count de Gasparin discusses is the legality of 
secession, and he says that Mr. Lincoln only expressed the general 
opinion when he said the other day, “ The Union is a regular marriage, 
and not a species of free relation, which can only be kept up by passion.” 
In all times, the political axiom that secession is revolution has been valid 
in the United States, because they are something beyond a mere juxta- 

ition of states, and have, in addition to a Senhkte, in which the states 
are equal, a Chamber of Representatives, in which the number of deputies 
is proportionate to the populations. “Our constitution,” Madison wrote, 
“is neither a centralised state nor a federal government: it is a mixture 
of the two.” Nor must we forget that an oath pledges the states to re- 
main faithful to the “ Perpetual Union,” and every federal officer in 
America has sworn to defend it. Leaving out of the question the fact 
that the Confederation purchased two of the seceding states— Louisiana 
and Florida—we will appeal to precedents whose authority is incon- 
testable. In the last century, the state of New York, while adhering to 
the constitution, wished to reserve the faculty of leaving it when it 
thought proper, but it was refused. In the war of 1812, a convention of 
the New England States assembled at Hartford, and discussed an 
eventual separation. At once the Southern party declared unassented 
separation treachery, and this doctrine was supported by Jefferson’s 
organ, the Richmond Inquirer. When, at a later date, Carolina 
ventured to proclaim that Nullification Act, which was the prelude of a 
renunciation of all federal duties, she was plainly told that her revolt 
would be suppressed by force, and she gave in at once. When the same 
South Carolina lowered the United States banner the other day and 
hoisted the Palmetto flag, Mr. Buchanan himself proclaimed the flagrant 
illegality of such an act ; but it is true that, after declaring it illegal, he 
took care to disavow every plan for giving force to the law. 


The weakness of Mr. Buchanan justified the confidence of Carolina. He 
avoided placing in the Federal fortresses the troops intended to protect them 
against a foreseen attack. When a brave man, Major Anderson, took his 
measures to defend the post confided to him, this unexpected resistance, which 
deranged their plans, seemed as inopportune to Mr. Buchanan as it was insult- 
ing to the inhabitants of Charleston. The despatch of December 30, addressed 
to their commissioners, acquitted Mr. Buchanan of the crime of having sent re- 
inforcements ; he apologised in pitiable terms for Major Anderson’s conduct, 
who should be heard before he was condemned. In fact, Anderson acted on his 
own responsibility, and incurred the blame of the war minister, who voted in 
plenary council the surrender of the forts. Our generation, which has seen sad 
sights, never saw one yet so humiliating as the last American government : 
ministers, of whom one, who had only just quitted the cabinet, went to preside 
over the Secession Convention at Montgomery, while another took care to pre- 
pare the Southern revolt, and ensure the money supplies and ammunition it 
would require; ministers who openly voted for the insurgents, and whose 
financial frauds, proved by an investigation, and electoral manceuvres, resulted 
in a species of political treason disavowed by General Cass alone ; a cabinet at 
bay, which still tried to continue its old game by putting its veto on the bill 
adopted by the Nebraska legislature to prohibit slavery in that territory; a 
government that fell to pieces through fear of compromising itself in any way 
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with the South,—do you know mapthingan disgraceful ? Mr. Buchanan finished 
as he . For four years he str to extend slavery, for one month he 
e 


favoured the plans of the separatists by opposing his vis inertia to the growing 
indignation of the North. 


The plans of the South, had they any — of realisation, would be 
immense. The fifteen Southern states would annex Mexico, Cuba, and 
Central America. Nor would the Isthmus of Panama offer them any 
obstacle ; and it would not be more difficult to re-establish slavery in 
Bolivia, Equator, and Peru, than in Mexico. In this way the “ patriarchal 
institution” would be carried down to Brazil, and not a spot of free soil be 
left between Delaware Bay and the banks of the Uraguay. The Caro- 
linians fancy that they will be able to carry out all this—in fact, be pro- 
tected—because they support the principle of free trade, and hold the 
great cotton market. But this cannot be: neither England nor France 
would be disposed to overlook the virtual restoration of the slave trade 
for the sake of commercial advantages. Moreover, the new protectionist 
tariff voted at Washington has been already modilied, and we must not 
forget that in addition to Pennsylvania, which demands protection, the 
North contains many agricultural states whose interests are very dif- 
ferent. These were the states that elected Mr. Lincoln, and will have 
the most decisive weight on the interests of the Union. The protectionist 
reaction, which has partially triumphed, we may feel assured will not 
enjoy that triumph for long. 


Far from proclaiming free trade, the ‘‘ Confederated” states have maintained 
by a solemn decree, adopted on February 18th, the tariff of 1857. ‘They have 
gone further; and their congress has just established a new and rather heavy 
tax, which will oppress the cotton exportation. This is not commercial liberty, 
as far as 1 am aware. Still the order has been given: the champions of slavery 
have well organised their schemes in Europe, and they are being developed as 
they wish. Their object is to arouse indignation at the new tariff, only speak 
of it, and gain the Southern republic a species of reputation through it, I 
doubt whether they will succeed, although I am ashamed to say that the South 
has managed to gain friends among ourselves. Factitious anger will come 
down, but there remains cotton ; and it is on that, far more than on free trade, 
that the South has counted to bring the Old World over to its side. While 
rushing into a senseless enterprise, the perils of which it could not conceal 
from itself, it hoped that cotton would protect it. Is not the South nearly the 
sole producer of a primary matter, wanting which the factories of the entire 
world would stand still? Are there not in England millions of workmen who 
live by cotton? Is not the wealth of Great Britain based on cotton, which 
alone supplies four-fifths of her manufactured exports? All this is true, and 
no one is ignorant of it in Manchester, yet, what happened there the other day ? 
A great meeting was convened to examine the cotton question and the perils 
the present American crisis creates. I do not believe that, among the manu- 
facturers who know that their interests are threatened, among the workmen 
who know that their means of existence are at stake, one voice was raised to 
address a word of sympathy to the Southern states, or promise them the 
slightest support. There is one thing which goes beyond aily food, aud that 
is, the necessity of protesting against certain crimes. 


Even supposing that the Confederated states establish a separate 
government, they will have fertile causes of alarm left them. Apart 
from having to guard against constant servile insurrections, if they 
attempt to increase their territory they must return to the slave 
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trade to stock it. The richest planter in Georgia, Mr. Gaulden, said, 


very plainly, “ You have hardly sufficient negroes for the present states, 
so you must try to re-establish the slave trade.” But this cuts two ways: 
the value of slaves, and consequently of Southern property, will be de- 

iated more than even the abolitionist tendencies of the North can 
effect. Already, through the mere fact of the secession, the value of 
slaves has sunk one-half, and more than one intelligent planter foresees 
the hour when they will be worth scarce anything. And then, again, 
the flight of the slaves will be enormously facilitated by the separation. 
At the present moment there are not more than five thousand fugitive 
slaves in Canada, but henceforth the South will have a Canada along 
its entire border. Nothing but ruin can be the result, or entire eman- 
cipation. 

It has been more than once urged that the South is vigorous and the 
North is weak, and Mr. Lincoln has been accused of displaying an un- 
justifiable hesitation in suppressing the revolt. But how could it be other- 
wise? The previous administration had been careful to leave him no re- 
sources ; he found the: forts either surrendered or impossible to defend, 
the arsenals seized by the South, the troops dispersed, the ships of war 
sent to the confines of the ocean. Is it surprising, then, that he should 
have yielded up to a certain point to the urging of somany clever people, 
all pushing him in the same direction? If he recoguised the South to- 
morrow, should he be too severely blamed ? But there is not the slightest 
prospect of that, for the war will be long, as long as the existence of the 
two principles which are now opposed in battle array. Some day or other 
the South, incapable of going on in the state it has brought itself into, 
will wish to re-enter the Union, and then Mr. Lincoln’s real difficulty will 
arise. Many efforts will be made, even in his own cabinet, to make him 
swerve from the right path. Let us hope that he will be resolute, more 
resolute than he has yet had an opportunity of showing himself. We 
now learn that hostilities cannot commence till next November, and 
during that interval great changes will have taken place in the South. 
Already a reign of terror has been inaugurated, and moderate men are 
compelled to yield to demagogues. The planters are beginning to see that 
in trying to throw off what they called the Northern yoke, they have pre- 
pared other masters for themselves. Business is suspended, money is 
wanted for cultivation, credits are everywhere refused, and loans are 
only taken up in the extreme South. Only revolutionary resources 
remain, and they will surely be employed. 


People will see clearly some day, even at Charleston. The separation, which 
was to found the prosperity of the South, by enabling it to live as it pleased, to 
obey its genius and serve its interests, has hitherto produced no other result 
than the lowering of the Federal banner before the pelican or rattlesnake flag. 
Many blue ribbons and many revolvers are sold, and busts of Calhoun, the first 
theorician of the secession, are pompously carried about. Then, to look respect- 
able in the eyes of Europe, a constitution is hastily voted, a government. formed, 
and army decreed ; but the revolutionary basis remains, and the disorder pro- 
duced in ideas and facts will be seen only too soon. At the present moment 
Southern democracy is degenerating into demagogy. But the North offers a 
very different sight. Look at what is passing there ; go below appearances, and 
the inevitable hesitation of a start so well prepared by the previous administra- 
tion, and you will find the firm resolution of a nation that is raising itself. Talk 
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not to us of the end of the United States! | That end seemed formally to be ar- 
riving in the hour of prosperity : honour was compromised, the esteem of the 
country falling, and the moment seemed approaching when the Confederation, 
identified with slavery, must succumb with it. Now, all has changed, and the 
friends of America can take comfort, for her grandeur is inseparable, Heaven be 
praised, from the cause of justice. 


Space has forbidden us alluding to those chapters of the Count de 
Gasparin’s work in which he discusses the relations of slavery and the 
gospel, and the coexistence of the two races after emancipation. For 
these and many other matters we refer the reader to the volume itself, 
which deserves the most careful study of all who have the true interests 
of America at heart. 








LOVE’S TRICOLOR. 


By W. Cuarues KEnT. 


I. 


A BLUE-BELL on her baby lap I threw 
When first we were together, 
Couched on the fragrant meadow where it grew— 
That showery, sunbright weather ! 
All April in the skies, 
May gleaming through her eyes : 
Sweet birds singing, 
Blossoms springing— 
Buds upon the heather ! 


II. 


A purpling rose I placed within her hand— 
hat young life’s summer tokea !— 
Her girlish soul my soul could understand— 
The maiden spell was broken! 
Soft love-light on her face 
Revealed its dimpling grace : 
Warm heart-fiushes 
In her blushes 
Told the words just spoken. 


Iil. 


A waxen-white camellia on her breast— 
Ah, well do I remember !— 
My love laid down where calm she lay at rest: 
’*T was in the bleak December : 
Dead, dead her heart’s love-fire— 
Mine only may expire 
In death's sleeping : 
Life-long weeping 
Shall not quench its ember. 
July—VouL. CXXII. NO. CCCCLXXXVII. 2B 
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ESSAYS OF A THINKER. 
Cogito, ergo sum. 


No. I. 


THERE is no presumption in so calling myself. We are all thinkers, 
, bad, and indifferent. I make no exclusive claim to the title indi- 
vidually, but I do mean to claim it exclusively for my kind. There is a 
necessity for claiming it. Hitherto man has declared his superiority over 
all that lives on earth by the assertion of a minp; but if mind be none 
other than our Jatest inquirers teach, we had better make the declaration 
in some other form of speech. * Mind, they tell us, is nerve-power, one of 
the imponderable elements, not identical with electricity, but acting like 
it; and it is this power that lights up and sets in motion the animal 
organisation, as the stoker’s fire evolves the power that sets the steam- 
engine a going. Now it is certain that from Plato downwards we have 
never been able to raise the distinction of mind from matter out of hypo- 
thesis into an unquestioned and unquestionable fact ; so that if we must 
give way to modern teachers in their development of mind, we had better, 
on our side, resign the term altogether in every process of strict inquiry, 
however we may conform to custom in using it conversationally. I 
mean that, having to contend against those who see but a higher organi- 
sation to distinguish man from other animals, we had better not persist 
in using a term that has failed us, while the party whom we oppose find 
an advantage in continuing to use it. ‘Suppose we cease to lay a stress 
on the time-honoured distinction of mind from matter, of soul from body, 
does it follow that no essential difference is provable between man and 
brute ?—that if, for the latter, there is no probable ground on which to 
build the hope of a brighter existence than the present, neither is there 
such ground for human hope? My reader will observe that I do not resign 
the long-consecrated hypothesis; I simply undertake to do without it, 
and to rest on the fact alone that man is a thinker. 

As to this fact, however, 1 am perfectly aware that at first stating it, a 
strong opinion to the contrary is likely to arise ; but my reader must wait 
till I have rescued the term from its wide, vague, popular use, before he 
concludes that his views and mine are essentially different. T shall not 
quarrel with him if, when struck by the solemn countenance of his dog 
or cat at a crisis of difficulty, he insists upon it that the creature must be 
thinking. In our fanciful moods we transfer even to inanimate things the 
powers we are conscious of at home, and the poet needs not have assured 
us he is telling no fable when he acquaints us how, in his saunter by 
Ouse’s side, his dog contrived to get the water-lily that his master had 
not been able to reach. 

Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 
With fixed considerate face, 


And, puzzling, set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 


I shall have to point out as I proceed that the intelligence which all 
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animate creatures possess—all creatures having higher than vegetable 
existence—is from three sources: Instinct, Habitude, and Reason; nor 
is there anything in Beau’s demeanour, or the act that followed it, which 
the former two sources are unable to supply. Wonderful stories are 
current of intelligence in creatures not of our race; but the moment the 
transcend a certain limit, you and I, reflecting Reader, start back with 
utter incredulity. So I am sure you must, and so I am sure Locke did, 
on hearing the story of the rational parrot, which he reports from another’s 
mouth in the second book of his Essay (xxvii. 8). Among current stories 
equally extravagant is one of a cat that was accustomed to be fed by 
scraps from the family dinner-table, and knew as well as the rest of the 
household when dinner was ready by the sound of the summoning bell. 
One day she happened to be shut up in another room when the bell rang, 
and you and I are quite ready to believe she made a violent scratching 
and wauling in order to be let out. So far so good. She was let out, 
but not till the dinner was over and the table removed. Can you now 
credit the rest of the tale—namely, that seeing how matters stood, and 
altogether untrained to perform such an act, she junyped up to the rope, 
and rang the bell a second time in order to bring back the dinner? Yet 
the fact becomes credible by a small addition to the premises—namely, 
that the creature had been forcibly habituated to ring the bell whenever 
dinner was ready, and never admitted into the room till she had performed 
her task. The performance would not in this case be the result of rational 
thought, but a link in a chain of acts and events which her training had 
established, and which the trained creature could no more avoid than she 
could avoid opening her mouth before taking food into it, the difference 
in the case being simply this, that the one act follows from original 
instinct, the other from an instinct factitious or superinduced ; in a word, 
from habit, and habit, we know, is second nature. 

Can you find patience, Reader, while I attempt to carry you forward 
in this direction of inquiry, till we reach, as I promise we shall reach, the 
limit that clearly separates man from brute — separates the creature 
happy in the present only because he looks to a brighter time to come, 
from creatures born for the present, and, while sensational pain is absent, 
satisfied with the gift of the life that is? I willingly confess, glancing 
at the long track of flickering light which streams from the remote Veda 
of Indian learning through Plato, who embodies that light in ideas of 
eternal truth and beauty ; through Aristotle, who, denying eternal ideas, 
derives his categories of being from the outward universe; through the 
schoolmen, who subtilised the subtilties of Aristotle ; through Locke, who, 
in opposing the schoolmen, unguardedly furnishes ground for modern 
sensationalism; through Kant, who, on the other hand, soars to the 
heights of spiritualism, looking down from the regions of the pure reason 
on the creations of the merely human understanding; through the fol- 
lowers of Kant, with whom his doctrine assumes a new phase at every 
turn, as figures change by turns of the kaleidoscope,—I confess that, 
looking at inquiry of this kind as it has heretofore proceeded, you, my 
reader, may reasonably fear that whatever shall follow will be 


Weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 


I hope not—at least not unprofitable, if I shall be able to give a 
2B2 . 
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wholesome aspect, not to the German, but the latest English phase of 
the apparently interminable inquiry. 

It will be my first duty to place before you, in brief concentrated form, 
what I have gathered from teachers better informed in the matter than 
myself, concerning the origin and first growth of intelligence in all 
animate creatures. 

We learn that to be endowed with animal life is to be endowed with 
nerve-power, and with nerves that connect the inner organisation with 
the external senses, so that whatever from the exterior world stimulates 
these external senses, is carried by the nerve to the nerve-centres in the 
brain, and elsewhere in the frame where life has its ultimate stronghold. 
And this is sensation—this is the feeling of life which in different degrees 
is pleasurable or painful. But the nerve-power, from its first derivation 
into the frame, has a tendency to execute spontaneous movements inde- 
pendently of stimulus from the senses ; and as often as such spontaneous 
movement takes place contemporaneously with a pleasurable or with a 
painful sensation, it (the inward spontaneous movement) prolongs itself 
when the sensation from without is pleasurable, it arrests itself when the 
sensation is painful, as a tentative to prolong the pleasure, to escape the 
pain ; and so often as the attempt succeeds (it does not always succeed) 
it will be repeated when the occasion recurs, till, by repetitions, a link ts 
established between the spontaneous movement and the sensation. Hence, 
at length, a sensation, through the nerve-power it stimulates, always 
awakens the spontaneous movement that shall prolong it or that shall 
make it cease. I would just say, parenthetically, that where there is 
intelligence from the first instant of existence, which is what we mean by 
original instinct (and who can doubt original instinct—in bees, for in- 
stance ?), we have the result at once without the development which is 
here described. Be this as it may, I imagine my reader will admit, 
along with myself, that the description is likely to be a true statement of 
what takes place generally in the early stage of all animal existence ; 
and with regard to brutes, whatever causes may produce or increase their 
intelligence are causes of inevitable occurrence. Such, for instance, is 
another effect which takes place in animal creatures from the repetition 
of sensations from stimuli without—namely, the persistence or con- 
tinuance of sensations after the withdrawal of the external agent or 
stimulus. For all sensation is produced originally by stimulation of the 
nerves ; and some nerves being appointed to bring in and conduct to 
their proper centres the excitement from without, others are appointed to 
bring back nerve-power from the centre thus excited, the excitement 
caused by an afferent nerve having its purpose and end in stimulating 
the nerve-centre to send out, by its efferent nerve, waves of nerve-power 
in return; nor is one action ever complete without the other. But along 
with all this there grows up a power that recovers or revives past or 
extinct sensations without the original external stimuli—a power which 
forms itself by virtue of two strong natural tendencies: first, the ten- 
dency of sensations that often occur in immediate succession to grow 
together, so that if only one of them be awakened, the others will awake 
also, each in its turn in the order of their original coherence ; and in the 
second place, the tendency of every present sensation to awaken its like 
from among past and dormant sensations—that is to say, dormant till 
thus awakened, independently of the original stimulus from without. 
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These facts of our animal nature, hitherto treated of under the head of 
the “Association of Ideas,” explain in what manner the intelligence of 
habitude adds itself to the intelligence of instinct. But we must note 
further that though the difference in the time of their origin is sufficient 
ground for distinguishing the intelligence of habitude from that of in- 
stinct, yet the intelligence of habitude when fully acquired, is precisely 
the same in character and manner of operation as instinct. A dog or 
horse forced by his trainer through a certain routine, follows the routine 
after a time without the coercion which was necessary during the time; 
and then he can no more avoid it than he can avoid the impulse of an 
original instinct. More than this may, and very often does, occur, namely, 
that what is the effect of habitude in the parent is transmitted to the 
offspring, so as to be original instinct in the latter, though in the parent 
it was acquired. We must go to natural history to learn what arises 
further out of these tendencies in the animal creation. Man is a trainer 
of the brutes under him as often as he finds any of them that can be made 
subservient to his purposes; but nature is much more widely a trainer, 
inasmuch as every creature forced from the original limits for which its 
original instincts were sufficient, into a new abode for the circumstances 
of which those original instincts are imperfectly adapted, is acted upon by 
nature just in the same way as the domesticated brute is acted upon by 
his human trainer ; that is to say, nature forces new habitudes upon the 
creature, sometimes modifying, sometimes wholly supplanting, its original 
instincts. But these new habitudes are distinct from original instinct onl 
in the creatures that undergo the change: in the race that follows, the 
acquired habitudes become instincts, and it may still happen that nature 
or art shall add habitudes to these. Of such kind is the instruction which 
most animal creatures receive; and being received in this way, it is as 
much a part or property of the animal organisation as original instinct. 
Placed under the circumstances that engender it, they cannot escape its 
effect upon them, nor the actions that ensue. A brute has no liberty or 
choice of action, although there may and does often occur indecision of 
motive power between two instincts, or two habitudes, or an instinct and 
a habitude. Here is a dog, for instance, who is solicited by his natural 
food on one side, and by his master, whom he is accustomed to obey, 
calling him off from it on the other. He will stand between the two 
impulses no longer than will allow one of them to predominate: if his 
master should not repeat or urge his call, the natural instinct will take 
him to his food; if otherwise, the habitual affection and consequent 
obedience, which have become a part of his animal nature, will carry 
him after his master. 

In the foregoing statement there is nothing which I am qualified or 
disposed to deny, and I shall take it for granted that my reader coincides 
with me. For the facts, as I have stated them, we are indebted to phy- 
siology and natural history ; and we take them, as we may be allowed to 
do, without the long array of proofs which those departments of science 
supply. And now let us see the amount of the general facts: First, 
wherever there is animal life there is sensation, the property, and the 
only property which can be conceived to divide the lowest degree of 
animal from the highest of vegetable life. But with sensation there is no 
ground to assert that there must be intelligence ; it is more than probable 
that there are animate creatures so low in the scale of this kind of exist- 
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ence as to be devoid of intelligent inrpulse to action—they are sensitive, 
and nothing more. Be this so or not, we pass on to that condition of 
animal existence in which sensation is accompanied by the gift, the 
original gift, of intelligence, and this we call instinct. But the intelli- 
which the creature needs, or will need, does not appear to be 
always given originally ; it grows with the creature’s growth, and at the 
time, and for the time when it is needed ; it grows not as a consequence 
of being sought for by the creature, but as a consequence of certain 
developments in the animal organisation. Let it then be admitted that 
the creature has, in one way or the other, the intelligence which his place 
in the seale of being requires. What is further included in the admission ? 
Wherever there is a latent power to know, there must be an end to serve 
as often as it is called into activity, and in a brute creature the evident 
end is this—that what is painful or otherwise hurtful to its being shall be 
avoided, and what is pleasurable or otherwise beneficial shall be secured. 
Such an end requires an impulse to action coincident with the intelligence, 
and we cannot but assume the impulse to be instant and immediate in the 
case of original instinct ; but in the case of intelligence which grows with 
the creature’s growth, the impulse to action will not occur till the intelli- 
gence is sufficiently mature to produce it. This impulse to action is, with 
regard to brute creatures, expressed by a term hardly suited to it when we 
call it emotion: desire and aversion, fear and expectancy, anger and com- 
placency, love and hate, seem to imply a foundation in rational intelli- 
gence; yet something approaching them cannot but be observed in the 
higher orders of brutes, and these, in addition to their intelligence, 
original or superinduced, are their motives to action. In this further 
statement there is nothing which will not at once be admitted by an ex- 
rienced observer of the brute creation’; but the admission does not carry 
us beyond the intelligence of habitude. We have nothing yet of the 
intelligence of reason, however we may sometimes come across facts that 
bear its outward features. At this point, then, we have to ask whether 
—while we willingly yield to the instruction of physiology so far as we 
have gone, namely, in accounting for brute intelligence, and so much of 
human intelligence as man holds from sources in common with brutes— 
whether we must accord to physics a license to pass still onwards, and 
take up the ground hitherto appropriate to metaphystes ? 

Metaphysics ! it is the first time, Reader, that the term has crossed our 
path, although we have glanced at the learning which usually bears the 
name—learning which, from its hitherto unsuccessful issue, 1 have allowed 
you to*call vain and unprofitable. Can I, in continuing to use the term 
as a peg on which to hang certain inquiries into the validity of the science 
‘which has borne the name,—can I hope for other issue than all inquiries 
in this department of learning have hitherto found? May I be permitted 
to try? Allow me, first, to fix the term to a sense which is often assigned 
to it, and which it will readily bear as its proper sense; and keeping to 
this sense, let my reader await with me the consequences. Let us say 
that p/ysics relate to things in nature—things that we see, hear, touch, 
taste, and smell; or, having seen, heard, touched, smelled, or tasted 
them, we find to arise through the causes we have traced, unbidden by 
the things that originally acted on the outward senses. Physics will 
thus include all that we both perceive and conceive; the latter word 
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being restricted to a sense it is not always forced to bear, but which, for 
our parpore, it will be convenient it should bear—namely, to comprehend 
all things that, not being really pereeived, have heen perceived, and are 
capable of being perceived again, or in their nature are deemed eapable 
of being perceived; for thus, as is desirable, we shall include in the 
domain of physics the things which fancy eombines out of realities, as 
well as the things which fancy has not meddled with. Such being the 
domain of physics, where is that of metaphysics—of things which, ac- 
cording to the literal interpretation of the word, lie beyond—out of 
nature? Are there such things? And if there are, whence do they 
derive their existence, or how do they exist? My answer is ready, but 
I hear my reader exclaim, “ Ohe! jam satis.” Let him be a thinker with 
myself on what I have thus fur put before him, and perhaps my next 
essay may find him disposed to go still onward with me in the course we 
have begun. 








MODERN FRENCH HISTORIANS. 


Norurnc is more curious than the backward movement which has been 
going on in French literature during the past few years, and the disputes 
to which apparently well-recognised historical facts gave birth. The 
Reformation, the Renaissance, and the Great Century could not be 
alluded to without at once entailing quarrels and abuse. One furious 
writer, who constantly rages against everything connected with modern en- 
lightenment, boldly declared that Louis XIV. acted very wisely and rightly 
in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the friends and defenders of 
tolerance wrote most earnestly against him, as if they were defending a 
contemporary fact. On another occasion an abbé poured out his Dominical 
gall in a pamphlet, in which he demanded in the name of his religion and 
Church that the study of the old classics should be abolished from schools 
as godless rubbish, and at once a pen-and-ink warfare began, into which 
the whole of the French clergy were gradually drawn. Soon after began 
a dispute about the Middle Ages, which had long been consigned to a 
literary limbo, and in which one party saw a model of development and 

overnment, the other only bigotry and reaction. But the explanation 
for this may be easily found: French authors are unable to write what 
they would wish with that freedom necessary for a satisfactory result, and 
they vent their spleen on M. de Persigny by attacking one another. 

An interesting history might be written about French literature under 
the Empires and the Restoration. Before the Revolution authors were 
under strict police control. We must not forget that Father Daniel was 
accused of high treason, because in his History of France he omitted 
four of the Merovingian kings, and Fréret did penance in the Bastille for 
his daring assertion that the old Franks were not a uation, but a federa- 
tion. The Revolution removed none of the obstacles in the path of 
historians, and the Empire which, as Thierry wittily observed, held a 
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state monopoly of history, ordered the official continuation of President 
Hénault’s poor “ Abrégé Chronologique de |’Histoire de France,” and of 
the Abbé Velly’s * Histoire de France.” During the Restoration authors 
fared no better, and the censorship absolutely prohibited Augustin 
Thierry’s treatise on the time of the Merovingians, under the pretext that 
he had maliciously lopped off five hundred years from the age of the 
French monarchy. But history could not be impeded by police regulations, 
and ere long it rent all the red tape bonds that held it. Original memoirs 
and documents were sought out and cleansed from the dust that covered 
them ; chronicles, poems, medals, portraits, all were cross-questioned: in 
a word, a renaissance on a small scale commenced. The middle ages, so 
long contemptuously treated, regained their honour and repute, and the 
whole learned world went mad on Gothicism. Never during their exist- 
ence as a nation have the French displayed greater reverence for their 
history, and perseverance in the restoration of monuments than from 1818 
to 1848. 

Since the last revolution, however, great changes have occurred. The 
events of the years 1848 to 1852, which let the history of France slip 
from the straight path, and altered its apparently logical progress, em- 
barrassed the historians, and they held their hand. A great change, too, 
had taken place in the nation. With the development of commerce and 
industry, a taste has been aroused in them for increased expenditure, 
though we fear that the publishers derive the least protit from it. The 
ane state of literature in France is unparalleled. Such books as the 

femoirs of Leotard, or of Rigolboche, are sold by thousands or tens of 
thousands, while a publisher turns with pious horror from any manuscript 
of respectable calibre. We will not assert that books do not appear: on 
the contrary, more are now produced in Paris than ever was known, but 
they are no food for strong men. History made easy, and immoral 
romances, such is the pabulum offered the rising generation of France. 
Under these circumstances we have thought it would not be beside the 
question if we cursorily ran through the list of French historical writers, 
and showed our readers the nature of the works on which the next history 
of France will require to be based. 

There was a time when Augustin Thierry could write, without fear of 
contradiction, that “ France possessed no national history.” The great 
question was who should undertake such a task, which demanded a com- 
bination of powers and qualities rarely found in an individual. Several 
distinguished men, therefore, divided the labour between them ; the 
brothers Augustin and Amédée Thierry taking up the oldest period of 
French history, in which they made some valuable discoveries, while 
Guizot, Ampére, Villemain, and several others, undertook special de- 
partments. Bolder than these, Michelet and Henri Martin set to work 
writing the complete history of their nation. 

MicHewet has now all but terminated his “ Histoire de France,” 
which he has constantly begun and left off again. The first six volumes 
(1833-1845) contain the history of the oldest period and the middle 
ages: they are written in the romantic style prevalent at the period, 
and may be regarded as the author’s masterpiece. In the seventh volume, 
entitled “‘ Renaissance,” Michelet assumes a perfectly different tone, and 
speaks contemptuously of the middle ages. The liberal way in which 
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Michelet confesses his error, certainly redounds to his honour, still, it is 
a pity that he did not adhere to his original plan. When he began his 
history he was not mixed up with the commotions of parties and journals, 
which took scarcely any notice of his work: he was regarded as a fanatic 
writer, and christened the “hierophant of historiographers.” Aroused 
from his contemplative life by a dispute with the Catholic party, his 
passionate temper hurled him into the bitterest polemics. His bold 
demeanour cost him many friends, and the minister of worshi 
threatened to deprive him of his professorship at the College de France. 
This was pouring oil on the flames, and Michelet at once sought support 
from the extreme party. In his “ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise,” 
a painfully bitter tone is perceptible, and this was carried into the other 
volumes of his great historical work. Though his descriptions are always 
peculiar and lively, there is an exaggerated straining after effect, and he 
passes almost without transition from the most poetical style to the 
coarsest language. Indeed, he appears to have an indescribable delight 
in seeking out and employing cynical and improper language, as witness 
his characters of Mary Stuart, Marguerite de Valois, and Catherine de 
Médicis. We are bound to say, on the other hand, that he is most im- 
partial in his abuse of Guises and Valoises, Catholics and Huguenots, 
Leaguers and Frondeurs ; in short, all France of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is morally guillotined. If Michelet complains against 
the harsh verdicts passed on him (as he does against the Doctrinaires, 
for instance), he ought to confess that he is measured by his own wand. 
At the close of the tenth volume he says plainly, ‘ This history is not 
impartial,” and we might overlook this, were he not at times purposely 
and prematurely severe. His descriptions frequently do not agree with 
what he tells us in cooler blood about the same persons or others con- 
nected with them. 

The eccentric medley of good points which easily degenerate into 
faults, and of faults which often possess the charm of beauties, justifies the 
most contradictory opinions about Michelet. However much we may 
protest against his fashion of writing history, we cannot close our eyes 
to the fine thoughts, pointed remarks, witty suggestions, and admirable 
qualities scattered through his writings. The most striking thing about 
Michelet is, however, his individuality; his pen follows the changes of 
his temper, and appears to be governed by his digestion. This indi- 
viduality is the spice of his writing, but it is also his greatest injury, for 
he pleases the reader or displeases him personally, just in the same a 
as we feel an instinctive attachment or revulsion for a person for whic 
we are quite unable to account. When we have read the last six volumes 
of Michelet’s history, we are full of the impressions the spectacle has 
left upon us: we have been present, so to speak, at the representation 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries on the stage: the feasts of the 
Borgias, Savonarola’s martyr death, the merry life at Fontainebleau, the 
gloomy apartments of the Escurial, the roof of the Sistine Chapel, Luther's 
writing-cell, Albert Durer’s workshop, the Parisian marriage of blood, 
the menagerie of Henri III., the murder of Henri 1V., Richelieu’s 
cabinet, Corneille’s tragedies, the accouchement of Anne of Austria, the 
sleeping apartments of court ladies and nuns, under Louis XIII, all 
this we see vividly, and yet have no distinct general idea of those two 
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centuries, The Renaissance, the Reformation, the League, and the 
Fronde show us their stormy scenes, but do not reveal their mysteries. 

Although Michelet fails in his general representation of history, he 
can describe in the most masterly manner concrete things; and that 
quickness of temper which renders him unfitted te contend with abstract 
ideas is most serviceable to him when he has to introduce a character, 
describe a landscape, or explain a work of art. In such instances he 
displays an astounding wealth, an inexhaustible store of images and 

arallels, which he dispenses with profuse liberality, but always with the 
instinctive tact of the true artist. It is just the same with the colours he 
employs: they are at times glowing and dazzling, but never faise or 
offensive to the eye. As regards his portraits, we may safely assert that 
since Saint-Simon no Frenchman has drawn them so vividly and cor- 
rectly. In his last six volumes we find them in every variety: full- 
lengths in gala costume, miniatures, and even profiles, drawn with a 
couple of bold strokes, but of all extraordinary similitude, because the 
characteristic feature is eagerly sought and brought out. An artist him- 
self, Michelet has a fine feeling for works of art; and this picturesque, 
descriptive talent, and constant reference to domestic history, form the 
greater part of his originality, and render him worthy of a place among 
the first writers of the age. 

Henrt Martin has recently completed his “‘ Histoire de France,” in 
sixteen volumes, and the merit of the work consists in its being written 
after a regular plan; and while containing the result of much personal 
research, has appropriated the labours of other historians. It is, in fact, 
merely a new edition of a former work, five times crowned by the French 
Academy, and which appeared completed ; but the last volume had scarce 
come out ere the author determined to remodel it entirely. Henn 
Martin evidently rivals his master, Augustin Thierry, and has many of 
the qualities that go to constitute a good historian: morally regarded, 
his love of truth and desire for accuracy become in him timidity and 
passion. Though indefatigable in his researches, his conscience never 
appears satisfied, and his work is overladen with references, which is 
much like giving the reader the dross from which the gold has been ex- 
tracted. Henri Martin is the produce of that mental movement which 
took place in French literature in 1820, and is in action to this day. The 

arliamentary age was certainly a glorious one for France, especially the 

t half of it, which produced so many orators and poets, philosophers 
and historians: men such as Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Augustin Thierry, 
Cousin, Thiers, Royer-Collard, Villemain, and Guizot. The French still 
live on these names, and through them maintain their literary reputation 
in Europe. Strangely enough, the same men whom the revolution of 
July tore from literary pursuits and introduced to a political life, the 
Feb revolution sent back from polities to literature. Deprived of 
all sympathy with affairs of state, they live in great retirement amid a 
very limited circle of friends: as silent observers of the present order of 
things, but by no means as idle lookers on. On the contrary, they wield 
the pen diligently, and any mental movement still existing in France 
emanates chiefly from them. The events which deprived them of their 
honours and offices have fortunately left them their courage, their talent, 


and their love of work. After forty years have elapsed they again find 
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themselves at the head of the literary world, as they were in the most 
brilliant days of the Restoration. Since the political system they sought 
to establish has been overthrown, they can only keep its memory alive in 
the histories they write. History, in short, is the consolation of these 
literary John Lacklands. 

Like other ex-ministers of the July dynasty, Guizot sought solace for 
his enforced absence from the scene of splendour and grandeur in severe 
study, and obtained a compensation for his fall in continuing the labours 
of his life. Since 1848 he has continued one of his most valuable works, 
which he commenced in 1826, “ Histoire de la Révolution d’ Angleterre,” 
and to the two first volumes has added four others, containing the history 
of this revolution from the death of Charles I. to the Restoration. Guizot 
was always attracted by English history, and derived from it that anti- 
Gallican, almost superstitious reverence for constitutional forms, which 
compose what we may call his state religion. A man who, like Guizot, 
regards the English and French revolutions “as two battles in the same 
war,’ cannot help anticipating the same result, and foreseeing a restora- 
tion across the water. Still, we must do him the justice of stating that 
if he entertain this opinion he has kept it to himself, and in his description 
of the English republic and dictatorship strictly adhered to his functions 
as historian. His language is always masculine, serious, and effective ; 
and though his views may not always be tenable, they are certain to be 
clever and sharp. Guizot has not yet completed his work, which he hopes 
to do with the deposition of James II. We shall then have a perfect 
history of the English revolution, and in it a fine and lasting memorial to 
modern French literature. 

Tuers has all but completed his “ Histoire du Consulat et de 
Empire.” We are not aware whether it cost him any trouble, but he 
has certainly not poured out on the First Empire his wrath with the 
second: perhaps, though, he foresaw the same termination for both as a 
logical sequence. He treats his subject with a decided liking for it, and 
develops in its full power his world-renowned talent for bringing facts 
superficially together, and for explaining in a fluent, ready style (which 
has no other attractions than those qualities, however) financial matters, 
strategic movements, diplomatic negotiations, &c. While Thiers as 
historian has not at all altered from the outset his descriptive manner, 
MiGnet, on the other hand, has in his later works greatly departed 
from his original style. His “* Charles Quint, son Abdication et sa Mort 
a St. Yuste,”’ is the most interesting of his works in the second manner. 
He has so admirably combined grave historical facts with epistolary 
gossip, polities with anecdote, while at the same time evidencing intense 
research, that his work reads exactly like memoirs left by a contemporary. 
We will not assert that Mignet was the first French author that employed 
this method of treating history, but we claim for him the merit of having 
ennobled and almost appropriated it. 

At the same time, Mignet employs the utmost pains to impart to his 
story of the ailing emperor all the dignity of history. Rarely have 
smaller things been produced in a grander style, or ordinary objects 
treated with a nobler pencil: in faet, like Murillo, Mignet has succeeded 
in throwing the brightest and most golden sunshine over common-places 
which are not often exposed to the brilliancy of daylight. So great is his 
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art, that although Mignet details all the events of Spanish history from 
1555 to 1558, the turmoil of the political arena does not cause the reader 
such excitement as the silence and solitude in Charles V.’s bed-chamber; 
and the news from Valladolid or Brussels, Fontainebleau or the Quirinal, 
appears almost insignificant compared with the story of the sickening 
emperor, Any one acquainted with Charles V.’s ordinary character from 
a history can easily imagine how he speaks of friend and foe, how 

e writes to the heirs of his kingdom, or how he receives the news of the 
defeat of the Spanish army, and a disadvantageous treaty of peace; but 
the majority have no idea of the real man, of the many details history 
necessarily leaves unnoticed, of his private friendships, his mode of con- 
duct, his weaknesses, his whims, his contradictions, his absurd amours, 
his noble impulses, his incurable gluttony, and his few great and noble 
actions in private life and dressing-gown. What most fascinates atten- 
tion, then, in Mignet’s book is the sickly emperor, speedily about to die ; 
the kindly master of Chamberlain Quijada, and the faithful patron of the 
Jesuit Francisco ; the tender father of Don Juan of Austria, and the 
equally affectionate brother of Eleonore of France; the timid sinner who 
says to his confessor, ‘‘ Listen, brother; it is my firm will that you do not 
go from here without my knowing it, because I insist on you not leaving 
me for a moment ;” the gouty and obstinate old patient, who amuses 
himself with clocks, has a superstitious faith in dates, ruins his digestion 
with fresh tunny, swallows quarts of ice-cold beer even in winter, and 
who receives as presents from Queen Catherine of Portugal sweet-smelling 
essences, Indian cats, and parrots; the pious old man, who has it made 
known by trumpet-sound throughout the land that no female is to come 
within two bow-shots of the monastery under the penalty of two hundred 
Jashes,—all this, we repeat, great and sgall strangely mingled, fascinates 
us in this description of the last years of Charles V. 

The authors hitherto mentioned sufficiently testify that the culture of 
history developed under the July dynasty has been till very recently 
fostered and maintained. Instead, however, of obtaining a fresh impulse 
or progressing, it has at present remained stationary—perhaps even 
retrograded. A fashion grew up of selecting unimportant historical per- 
sonages as a peg on which to hang piquant details, and the public grew 
tired of books which it has recently become the affectation in this country 
to call monograms. As Michelet very justly said, ““ We have evoked 
history, and now it is crushing us under its weight.” Fortunately some 
clever men hit on the idea of writing what we will call, if we dare, the 
romance of history, and as a necessary consequence the women of history 
resumed their proper place, and the great and most popular leader of this 
movement is Cousin. Deserted or unhappy lovers, as a general rule, 
summon philosophy to their aid, and implore it for consolation or forget- 
fulness, but Cousin does exactly the opposite: he consoles himself with 
pretty women for the faithlessness of philosophy and politics, and, to be 
quite secure against betrayal and perfidy, he selects them at a distance o 
two hundred years. He is impassioned for the ladies of the Fronde, 
among whom he has chosen the Duchess de Longueville as the charmer 
of his heart. From the outset, rather the historian of philosophy than 
the founder of a distinct philosophical system, Cousin has thus fortunately 
entered his right element. In the lively and warm colouring which he 
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spreads over his description of historical facts, in his talent to render 
archeological studies attractive to the general reader, and the fantastic 
glow with which he illuminates the cabals, quarrels, and scandal of a 

age, he is unequalled. He is an historian sui generis, and he has been 
justly surnamed a seventeenth-century man, for in style and treatment 
his books seem written by a contemporary of Pascal, who might have been 
in correspondence with Madame de Sévigné, and written additions to the 
Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz. His “ Etudes sur les Femmes Illustres et 
la Sociéte du XVII* Siécle” consist of four female portraits—Madame 
de Longueville, Madame de Sablé, Madame de Chevreuse, and Madame 
de Hautefort. He represents the ladies of the Fronde not only as 
historical, but as poetical personages, and his books possess, if not the 
certainty of thorough historical works, at any rate the attractiveness of 
historical romances. 

The only fault we find with Cousin is that he has become the founder 
of a bad school. At the present moment France swarms with small his- 
torians, who, not having the talent to generalise, crowd the market with 
“‘mémoires pour servir.” No personage is too insignificant to become 
the hero of such volumes, and the public buy them up eagerly as a pleasant 
way, we assume, of learning history. Voltaire alludes somewhere to the 
congregation of unimportant details, which he calls the “vermin of 
history ;” and at the present moment France is terriblly plagued with 
them. You see nothing but Bossuet and his age, Colbert and his age, 
Diderot and his age. This adoration of personality in history is a sign 
of the times; memoirs are said to be easier and pleasanter reading than 
history proper, and the most earnest men no longer venture to go 
thoroughly into a subject, for fear of wearying their readers. In a 
word, the superficiality, which has been growing the curse of France 
under the Empire, has fairly invaded her literature. Still it is difficult 
to find fault with a system to which such men as Mignet and Cousin 
have lent their powerful sanction. 

Even from the earlier period of French history Amédée Thierry selected 
biographical details and collected them into a work, bearing the title of 
“ Histoire d’Attila et de ses Successeurs.” Still, much has not been dug 
up from this poor soil, and the more fertile ground of the Reformation has 
been left to lie fallow; but, on the other hand, the age of the Reforma- 
tion has been industriously turned up, and we have been favoured with 
full information about the League before all. On this important point 
two camps have long been formed; one party regarding it as the pro- 
tector of the monarchical system, the other as a democratic movement 
emanating from the people. M. de. Chalambert, in his “ Histoire de la 
Ligue,” stepped forth as defender of the first view, but with such weak 
arguments that his opponents very easily refuted him. It was found 
much more difficult, however, to put down the second and absurd notion, 
which is very popular in France. Michelet was the first to attack it with 
the whole weight of his eloquence, and at a later date Henri Martin 
coincided in his views. Both characterise the League as “a system of 
terror in the Hispano-Catholic interests.” In no history is anything so 
fearful to be found as this mad government of monks, fencing-masters, 
students, and priests, in the pay of Philip II.; rapine and bloodshed 
preached from every pulpit, and proclaimed in every street and square; 
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murder and arson, robbery and plundering going on im open day. 
Attempts have been made to persuade people that there was a political 
idea in this horrible chaos, but both writers we refer to declare that any 
“idea” must be sought at Madrid: in Paris only mercenaries could be 
seen, who performed their sanguinary task for the stipulated price, and 
killed men hike dogs for a few sous. But we do not agree with the two 
historians, when they try to draw a distinction between the days and 
nights of anarchy and popular fury in the sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, between the Leaguers and the Septembrisers. 1t is clearly proved 
by the Marquis de Saint-Aulaire, in his “ Les Derniers Valois, les Guises 
et Henri Quatre,” that the murderers of September are descended in a 
straight line from those of St. Bartholomew, just as the Leaguers of what 
is called the ‘day of the barricades” (May 12, 1588) are the lineal ances- 
tors of our “ Reds’ of the July days. France still possesses her Leaguers, 
although, in the present state of things, they do not speak out so opeuly, 
and do not look for assistance from Spain so much as from Austria. 

The impatiently awaited work of Mignet, in which his lasting fame will 
be established, “ L’Histoire de la Réformation,” could not appear at a 
more fitting time than the present. In the mean time people must con- 
tent themselves with the history of the French Reformation, written 
by M. Puaux,-a Protestant minister. The two volumes which have 
hitherto appeared bring the history up to St. Bartholomew’s night. 
It is carefully and rather warmly written, and is remarkable among other 
respects for the avoidance of all polemical questions, as far as possible. 
Altogether, it is a work which should be better known in this country 
than we believe it to be. 

A very peculiar bias taken by the most recent French literature is the 
preference displayed for what is called in that country “ the Great Cen- 
tury.” It is not so long ago when the French gladly recognised all that 
was good and noble in all natioris and times ; no heir of the great human 
family was repulsed, neither the middle ages, Rome, Athens, nor the 
East; Shakspeare and Dante were esteemed as highly—perhaps more 
highly—than the old favourites of the nation, Corneille and Racine ; 
Walmski stood by the side of Homer, Kalidasas with Virgil, Hafiz with 
Horace: a desire was entertained to love and honour all. The nine- 
teenth century, it was proposed, should be a true Pantheon of centuries, 
where a man could wander among the manes of all the great immortals 
who have shed lustre on the power of the human mind. But this desire 
for universality was, after all, only a foreign fashion imtroduced into 
France, and after a while things grew as they were, like a bow of which 
the string has been loosened. The French are now as fully convinced 
as they formerly were that all foreign models, when compared with 
native, are as dwarfs to giants, and they believe that the seventeenth 
century is the ideal of human perfection in literature, art, mind, and 
character ; in short the real seculum summum. With many we allow 
that this is only an historic belief, but many, on the other hand, take the 
trouble to give it a critical justification, and excellent French authors 
display a peculiar zeal in this. Every page of their books testifies to a 
lively preference for an age, which certainly, from a certain point of view, 
has good poimts to recommend it. Taking the space occupied by a few 
years, and restricting ourselves to the court circle, it offers us a won- 
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drous spectacle ; characters, passion, talent, and minds, all bear a power- 
ful impress of greatness and thoroughness; but on leaving the charmed 

re, we find in other classes of society, oppressed, irregular, and sad 
relations, as bad as at any other epoch of history. While the small 
selection glistens with splendour, the mass of the nation lives in outer 
darkness. We can understand ‘the admiration for the seventeenth cen- 
tury on the part of those who are of opinion that in the world anything 
great can only be effected by the few, and at the same time the views of 
those who believe that no permanent grandeur is possible in a state unless 
the majority co-operate in the government. Hence there are two ways 
of regarding the seventeenth century, and everything depends on our 
choice of the wider or the narrower. Most French authors now-a-days 
select the latter, and we cannot blame them for doing so, regard being 
had to the present state of matters in France. Men who feel an aversion 
from the existing rule only too gladly seek an elysium in a time of past 
glory. The Horatian “ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo” will long remain 
the favourite motto of a great number of patriotic spirits, who will select 
the seventeenth century as their gathering-ground, for it was the seven- 
teenth century in which that motto was most brilliantly illustrated, and 
we have no cause to complain of this, for the reverence for the Great Cen- 
tury produces works which have their value after all. For instance, Cousin 
has raised himself, in his “Lives of the Distinguished Ladies of the 
Fronde,” a monument which will longer protect him from oblivion than 
his philosophic works will do. The number of such biographies annu- 
ally increases in France: their authors have more or less kept the cele- 
brated model before their eyes, and, thanks to the prevailing love of 
imitation, it seems as if everybody connected with that age will march 
past us life by life. The best memoirs of this description, however, 
have hitherto been produced by Oscar pr Vauite and Amipie 
RENEE. 

Oscar de Vallée made his début as a political writer with a phi- 
lippic against the Bourse mania, “ Les Manieurs d’Argent,”” which pro- 
duced a sensation, if not an effect. A conviction of the impotence of 
struggling against the spirit of the age probably led him to historical 
studies, and at present he holds a high place among the distinguished 
authors who have emigrated into the seventeenth century. His latest 
work, “ Antoine Lemaistre et ses Contemporains,” is no mere memoir, 
but a picture of the day, and throws a brilliant light on the satirical 
side of life and manners at that day. Other books have depicted this 
century at court, in salons, theatres, and the confessional, but De Vallée 
goes deeper, and mercilessly exposes the rottenness of the scaffolding on 
which the state building was erected. 

Amédée Renée has lately become distinguished as author of several 
historical works, and not so long ago conducted the political department 
of the Constitutionnel, which, as the world knows, has been converted 
from a liberal Saul into a right-minded Paul. His volumes, “ Les 
Niéces de Mazarin” and “ Madame de Montmorency,” prove how 
thoroughly Renée is up to his work. He seems really to have lived in 
the past, and been the confidential adviser and friend of the personages he 
introduces on the séene, and all this, too, without parade of learning or 
attempted fine writing. Some years back Renée was entrusted with the 
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completion of Sismondi’s “ Histoire des Frangais,” and wrote the thirtieth 
and last volume, which has recently been brought out in a separate and 
improved form, under the title of “Louis XVI. et sa Cour.” This 
volume forms a strange contrast to Sismondi’s manner. The other 
volumes are Genevese; that is to say, full of information, but without 
colour, life, or warmth. The last is Parisian; that is, piquantly witty, 
at times even brilliant, always lively, and admirably written, for Renée is 
what Sismondi never was in the higher branches of literature. He also 
varies greatly in his mode of handling his subject: he is not a Pro- 
testant, like Sismondi, and consequently more free from the influences 
of the eighteenth century. With him history is before all personal, and 
he considers that enough has been done when correct likenesses of the 
characters are given. 

From the Great Century to the times of Louis XV. seems but a step, 
and that step has been taken by M. de Capefigue, at the present day the 
most daring adulator of the eighteenth century, and author of a great 
number of historical works, which find a ready sale, at the expense of 
good taste and healthy discrimination. Capefigue treats history like a 
huge Bologna sausage, from which he cuts off slices to serve up on pub- 
lishers’ counters. His treatment of history is indubitably piquant and 
highly spiced, and his views are so strikingly novel that he stands alone 
among historians. This was specially the case in two of his recent works, 
one in a sky-blue wrapper, entitled “ La Marquise de Pompadour,” the 
other in white, with a rosary upon it, and the title ‘“ La Comtesse du 
Barry.” The interior of these books harmonises exactly with their 
exterior: that periwig age which persons have hitherto fancied concealed 
in a dense cloud of powder, M. Capefigue sees in the most brilliant light, 
and what ordinary mortals regard in this age as rouge, falsehood, and 
impotence, is in his sight nought but nature, truth, andenergy. He very 
bitterly upbraids the immorality of all the historians who have treated of 
the reign of Louis XV. before him, and zealously attacks the philosophers, 
parliaments, Montesquieu, Dalembert, Voltaire, but, above all, Diderot, 
‘the epicurean swine from the herd of Eucyclopzdists,” who insulted the 
charming marchioness and countess, and deferred the hour of their cano- 
nisation. At the present time M. Capefigue is engaged in collecting 
materials for the lives of the French royal mistresses of the sixteenth 
century, having already produced those of the mistresses of the Grand 
Monarque in his ‘ Mademoiselle de la Valliere.” Alexandre Dumas fils, 
as dramatic author and writer of romances, is of mental affinity with 
Capefigue as historian, and they are both on the same road to im- 
mortality. 

And here we must break off for the present, though our subject is far 
from exhausted. In fact, space has forbidden us touching on the legion 
of books referring to the first French revolution, but we propose to make 
them the subject of a separate article. Our object having been to point 
out to the student of French history the more important works he should 
consult, we have necessarily omitted many, but the works to which we 


have alluded may be regarded as trustworthy. 











